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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COLUMBIA HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 

SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

50th meeting, January 7, 1901. 

The first communication of the evening was by Mrs. Jean- 
nie Tree Rives on **01d Families and Houses— Greenleaf's 
Point Section." At her request it was read by the Secretary. 
It was discussed by Messrs. Weller and Davis. Mr. A. I. 
Mudd's communication was on ** Early Theaters in Washing- 
ton'' and was discussed by Messrs. Bryan, Blount, Hagner, 
Weller, Davis, Tyson, Miss Johnston and Mrs. Richardson. 
President Kasson being obliged to leave called Vice-President 
Hagner to the chair. The guests were then given an oppor- 
tunity to withdraw if they so desired, after which the Society 
listened to the reports of its officers and held its annual elec- 
tion. 

51st meeting. February 4, 1901, 

The Chair announced the resignation of Dr. James Dudley 
Morgan from the Treasurership of the Society and the elec- 
tion by the Board of Mr. Willam A. Mearns to fill out his 
unexpired term. A memorandum of sorrow for the death of 
Queen Victoria and sympathy with the bereaved British na- 
tion having been prepared by President Kasson, endorsed by 
the Board and unanimously adopted by the Society, an en- 
grossed copy was ordered to be sent to the British Ambassa- 
dor at Washington. The first communication of the evening 
was by Mrs. Kate Kearney Henry, entitled ** Richard Forrest 
and His Times" and was discussed by Miss Johnston, Miss 
Miller, Miss Jones and IMr. Davis. The second paper was 
written by Dr. Samuel Clagett Busey on ' ' Centennial of the 
First Inauguration of a President at the Permanent Seat of 
Government." The author being too ill to attend the meet- 
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ing, at his request the paper was read by the Secretary. Dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Davis, Bryan, Bundy and Miss Johnston. 

52d meeting. March 11, 1901. 

The formal communication of the evening was by Mr. S. 
H. Kauffmann on ** Equestrian Statuary in Washington." 
Discussed by Dr. Sunderland, Miss Johnston and Messrs. 
Hagner, Weller and Cutts. 

In memory of Doctor Samuel Clagett Busey, the Secretary 
read the resolutions of condolence adopted by the Board of 
Managers for the Society and a letter from Commissioner 
Ross regretting his inability to be present and testify person- 
ally to his high regard for Dr. Busey both as a man and as a 
physician. Appreciative and eloquent tributes to Dr. Busey *8 
work as a historian and to his life as a citizen were read by 
Mr. J. Ormond Wilson and Mr. Charles Moore, while words 
of loving remembrance and heartfelt sorrow were spoken by 
Dr. Sunderland and by Mr. Justice Hagner. 

53d meeting. April 1, 1901. 

Miss Fanny I>ee Jones read a ccmimunication on ** Walter 
Jones and His Times *' which was discussed by President Kas- 
son and Miss Miller. Mr. Douglas Zevely's theme was ** Old 
Houses on C Street and Those Who Lived There." The 
paper was discussed by Mrs. Simon Newcomb and Miss Miller. 

54th meeting. May 6, 1901. 

Prof. Frederick V. Coville read a communication entitled 
** Early Botanical Activity in the District of Columbia." 
The subject was discussed by Mr. W. B. Bryan. The second 
paper of the evening was by the Rev. Byron Sunderland, 
D.D., giving his ** Reminiscences of Washington as It Was 
in 1852-55." The discussion elicited was participated in by 
Mrs. Ballinger, Mr. Baker and President Kasson. 

55th meeting. Xoiumbtr 4, 1901. 

President Kasson after welcoming the Society on its re- 
assembling after the summer adjournment, referreil to the 
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loss by death it had sustained since its last meeting, five of 
its members having joined **the silent majority ^'—Calderon 
Carlisle, an able member of the Bar; Hon. Matthew G. Em- 
ery, the last Mayor of Washington under the municipal gov- 
ernment ; Col. John G. Nicolay, a charter member and at one 
time one of the Board of Managers, an able historian and a 
wise and eflScient counselor while the Society was framing its 
Constitution and organizing for work; the Rev. Byron Sun- 
derland, whose gentle presence was as a benediction and 
whose reminiscences of the Washington of half a century ago 
were listened to with such interest at our preceding meeting ; 
and W. S. Thompson, the well-known druggist, a worthy and 
public-spirited citizen-all men whose death is a loss not only 
to our Society, but also to the community at large. 

President Kasson then introduced the first speaker of the 
evening, Mr. Allen C. Clark, the subject of whose paper was 
** James Greenleaf.*' The second communication was by Mr. 
Henry E. Davis and was entitled ** Ninth and F Streets and 
Thereabout. " • 

56i]i meeting, December 2, 1901. 

Mr. Charles S. Bundy read the first paper of the evening 
on ** History of the Ofifice of Justice of the Peace in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,'^ and Mr. William F. Carne followed with 
a communication on the ** Life and Times of William Cranch, 
Judge of the District Circuit Court, 1801-1855. ' ' The papers 
were discussed by Messrs. Ilagner, Barnard, W. F. Mattingly, 
Allen C. Clark and Lewis J. Davis and Miss Johnston. 

All the above meetings were held in the Banquet Hall of 
the Shoreham. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE RECORDING 

SECRETARY. 

The Recording Secretary respectfully submits this, the 
Seventh Annual Report for the period beginning with the 
44th regular meetihg of the Society, February 5, 1900, and 
ending with the 49th meeting during the last month of that 
year. This change in reckoning which will make the Society's 
year begin instead of end with its Annual Meetings, has re- 
duced the period covered by this report by one month. 

During these six meetings 11 papers have been presented 

and one unwritten address, and 23 persons have participated 

in the ensuing discussions. At the April meeting, the novel 

experiment, in this Society, of having the papers illustrated 

with lantern slides, was tried with good effect. The average 
attendance has been 123 ; the largest, 200, at the April ; and 

the smallest, 90, at the February meeting. 

Your Secretary takes great pleasure in calling your atten- 
tion to the fact that during 1900 we have had but 2 resigna- 
tions and one death among our membership which has been 
increased from 108 to 185— the largest gain in any year since 
our organization. 

During 1900 the Society issued and distributed to its paid- 
up .members, volume 3 of its Records and a Bibliography of 
the District of Columbia. 

During the Centennial celebration of the founding of the 
Permanent Seat of the Government in this City, this Society 
was represented on the various Committees; it has presented 
to Congress a memorial praying for proper legislation to pro- 
tect our flag from profanation and misuse; and it has 
adopted as its Seal a representation of the ** Franzoni Clock,*' 
showing the Genius of History recording the events of the 
nation; while, more and more, its publications are being 
sought for and consulted by students in all parts of the 
country. Respectfully submitted, 

Mary Stevens Beall, 

Secretary. 

January 7, 1901. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CURATOR. 

The President and Members of the Columbia Historical 
Society: Herewith I submit my seventh annual report as 
Curator. One full set of the Society's publications was deliv- 
ered to a member who had paid therefor to the Treasurer. One 
copy of part 2, one of part 3 and one of part 5 of Vol. 1 were 
delivered to members who failed to receive them when issued. 
One copy each of Vols. 2 and 3 were sold at the regular 
price and the proceeds turned over to the Treasurer. Forty- 
four unsold copies of Vol. 2 were returned to me by Messrs. 
Lowdermilk & Co., and twelve copies of Vol. 3 were de- 
livered to the Secretary for distribution under the rule. The 
Society's publications and property of every description in 
my possession have been insured for $1,000, and the premium 
thereon paid for one year by order of the Board of Trustees. 

No purchases have been made during the year. Following 
is a list of accessions, mainly by gift : 

73. Catalogue of U. S. Public Documents. Nos. 61 to 70 
(Jan. to Oct., 1900). 8°. (Presented by the Superintendent 
of Documents.) 

74. West Virginia Historical and Antiquarian Society. 
Minutes of 9th and 10th Annual Meetings, etc. (1899 and 
1900 ) . 8 ° . ( Presented by the Society. ) 

75. Bulletin of N. Y. Public Library, Nos. 3 and 6 to 11 
of Vol. IV. (1900). 8°. (By exchange with the Library.) 

76. Coming of the White Man and Founding of the Na- 
tional Capital, by Ainsworth R. Spofford, LL.D. (1900). 8**. 
(Presented by the Author.) 

77. Rambling Notes on Trees in the Streets and Else- 
where, by William R. Smith (1899). 8°. (Presented by the 
Author. ) 

78. Publications of the Southern History Association. 

20 
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Nos. 2 to 6 of Vol. IV. (Mar., 1900). 8^ (4.) (By ex- 
change with the Association.) 

79. Manuscripts, (a) Sketch of the Old Bank of Colum- 
bia; (6) Clear Drinking Manor; and (c) The Potomac Ca- 
nal. (3.) (Presented by Miss Cordelia Jackson.) 

80. Bulletin of the Bureau of Rolls and Library, Depart- 
ment of State. No. 9 (Oct., 1897). 8°. (By exchange with 
the Bureau.) 

81. James Rumsey, Inventor of the Steamboat, by Geo. 
M. Beltzhoover, Jr. (1900). 8^ (Presented by the West 
Virginia Historical Society.) 

82. The Sifted Grain and the Grain Sifters, by Charles 
Francis Adams (1900). 8°. (Presented by the Wisconsin 
Historical Society.) 

83. Iowa Masonic LroRARY. Quarterly Bulletin. Nos. 2, 
3 and 4 of Vol. 3 (May, Aug. and Nov., 1900). 8^ (By 
exchange with the Library.) 

84. The Washington Historian, Published by the Wash- 
ington State Historical Society. Nos. 3 and 4 of Vol. I. and 
No. 1 of Vol. II. (Apr., July and Oct., 1900). 8°. (By ex- 
change with the Society.) 

85. American Architect and Building News. Part VI. 
The Georgian Period, being Measured Dra\\angs of Colonial 
Work (1900). Folio. (Presented by A. B. Bibb.) 

86. The Story of Arlington, by John Ball Osborne (1899). 
8®. (Presented by the Author.) 

87. Chronicles of Georgetown, by Richard P. Jackson. 
8®. (Presented by Miss Cordelia Jackson.) 

88. Photographs: (a) Wall Paper and Curtain, Ford's 
Theater, 1865; (6) Lincoln's Home, Springfield, 111.; (c) 
Lincoln Box, Ford's Theater, 1865; (d) President Lincoln; 
(e) Boston Corbett; (/) J. E. Buckingham; {g) Christ 
Church; {h) Interior of Christ Church, Alexandria ; (i) Oak 
View, Home of President Cleveland; {k) Bank of Columbia; 

3 
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(I) Home of Francis S. Key, Georgetown; (m) Laura Keene, 
1865. 

Newspapers: (n) National Intelligencer, Apr. 18, 1865, 
and (o) Washington Post, Feb. 9, 1882. Play-bill, (p) 
Ford's Theater, Apr. 14, 1865 (facsimile) ; autograph, (g) 
Charles Guiteau, on card; (r) Historical Sketch of Christ 
Church, Alexandria (1894), 8**; and (s)25th Anniversary 
Metropolitan M. E. Church (1894). 8^ (18 items.) Pre- 
sented by Miss Cordelia Jackson.) 

89. Indian Hatchet, dug up near Woodside, D. C. (Pre- 
sented by Benjamin F. Leighton.) 

Respectfully submitted, 

James F. Hood, 
Curator, 

January 12, 1001. 



REPORT OF THE CHRONICLER. 

PRINCIPAL LOCAL EVENTS OP THE YEAR 1900. 

The Chronicler submits his annual report as follows : 
1900. 

Jan. 15. New reservoir at Brightwood, part of the city's 
water system, completed. 
** 18. Statue of Daniel Webster unveiled. 

Feb, 5. All night service provided on main lines of city 
street railroads. 
The law of Congress fixing telephone rates decided 
by court to be unconstitutional. 
** 15. Deficit in District funds attributed to placing entire 

cost of street extension on the District. 
** 17. Severe snow storm. 

Mar. 5. Primaries held for election of delegates to National 
Republican Convention. 
9. Commissioners' report to Congress on the value of 
land on south side of Pa. Ave. from 3d to 15th St., 
northwest. 
Code of laws for the District adopted by the Board 
of Trade. 
12. Regulation requiring the muzzling of dogs sustained 
by the court. 

22. Change in location of almshouse, jail and workhouse 
recommended by Board of Trade Committee. 

23. Senate District Committee reports results of the in- 

vestigation of the public schools. 

Apr. 4. Conferences of the M. E. Churches, North and 
South, in session. 
9. Design for Memorial Bridge to Arlington selected 
by a commission. 
12. Democratic delegates to National Convention chosen. 
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Apr. 27. John W. Ross reappointed and Henry B. F. Mac- 
farland appointed Commissioners of the District. 

May 10. The cleaning of the streets to be done by District 
Government instead of by contractors. 
** 24. Dedication of the building of the Cathedral School 

for Girls. 
** 28. The Senate passes bills to abolish grade crossings 
and to authorize new terminals for the Pa. and B. 
& 0. Railroads. 
Partial eclipse of the sun. 

June 2. Bill granting extension of the Capitol Traction Co. 
line east on Pa. Ave. becomes a law. 

4. Bill authorizing the Capitol Traction Co. to build a 
loop at B. & 0. Depot becomes a law. 

5. Bill authorizing the consolidation of two electric 
lighting companies and eleven street railroads be- 
comes a law. 

** 6. Bill authorizing the Metropolitan Co. to extend its 

line on old 16th street becomes a law. 
** 9. New method of garbage disposal adopted. 
** 21. Hahnemann statue unveiled. 

28. Appointment of members of the new School Board. 

30. Board of Charities appointed. . 

July 5. Strike by steam fitters. 

Melvin Vale hung for the murder of Alexander 
Jackson. 
** 10. Beginning of an unusually long period of extremely 

hot weather. 
* * 14. Population of the' District announced by the Census 

Office to be 278,718. 
** 29. Benj. N. Snell hung for the murder of Lizzie Weisen- 
berger. 

Aug. 12. New system of transfer adopted by the Washington 
Electric and Traction Company. 
** 20. A party of Cuban school teachers visit this city. 

Nov. 9. Frank Funk hung for the murder of William N. 
Brooks. 
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Nov. 15. Annual parade of the Police and Fire Departments. 
** 16. Site on 7th street road purchased for the proposed 

Municipal Hospital. 
** 22. Dedication of the Building of Trinity College for 

Women. 

Dec. 5. The Parson's plan for treatment of the Mall sent to 
Congress. 
6. John Joy Edson appointed chairman of the Inau- 
gural Committee. 

12. Celebration of the Centennial anniversary of the re- 
moval of the seat of government to the District 
of Columbia. 

20. Bills to abolish grade crossings and to authorize new 
terminals for the Pa. and B. & 0. R. R. passed 
by the House of Representatives. 

22. P. H. Morris killed by Samuel MacDonald, the lat- 
ter committing suicide. 
N. C. Ave. M. P. Church edifice dedicated. 

26. Commissioners grant permit for putting up over- 
head wires outside city. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE EARLY 

CITY RECORDS. 

To the Board of Managers of the Columbia Historical So- 
ciety : 

* * The undersigned committee, heretofore appointed by the 
board, and charged with the duty of examining and report- 
ing upon the documents and papers bearing upon the early 
history of the District of Columbia, which are now in the pos- 
session of the District government, and of further reporting 
what portion of the same should be published, with an esti- 
mate of the cost of such publication, submit the following 
report, which, owing to the magnitude of our task, is neces- 
sarily a partial one. 

** Your committee first called upon the Commissioners of the 
District, informed them of the duty with the performance of 
which we were charged, and requested that we be permitted 
to have access to the records in question. They manifested 
great interest in the matter, promptly granted our request, 
and have since rendered every aid and assistance in their 
power to further the object in view. 

* * These records consist of a large mass of miscellaneous pa- 
pers and books, in manuscript and in print, which relate to 
the affairs of the cities of Washington and Georgetown during 
the period of their municipal existence, and to the affairs of 
the late Levy Court of the county of Washington, and they 
were turned over to the District authorities when these bodies 
were abolished in the year 1871, and a territorial form of 
government for the entire District was provided, with a 
governor and legislature, and they ])iiased into the custody of 
the Commissioners in 1874, wlien tlio ])reaent form of govern- 
ment by a commission was established. 

**The examination of the committee has been confined to 
such of the records in question as have relation to the former 
corporation of the city of Washington. In so fnr as these 
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records do not consist of bound volumes of manuscript, we 
have arranged them in bundles in chronological order. They 
consist of two classes, viz. : Papers connected with the busi- 
ness of the mayor's office and of subordinate offices of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the city government, and papers connected 
with the business of the various city councils. 

* ' From the year 1802, when the first council met under the 
charter, until the year 1871, when the city ceased to have a 
separate existence, there were in all sixty-eight councils. 
They were composed of two bodies, which were originally 
known as the first and second chambers, and later as the 
board of aldermen and the board of common council. 

* * The committee regrets to say that the journals of a num- 
ber of the boards are missing ; of the proceedings of the first 
sixty councils, the journals of twenty-five of them only are 
complete; as to twenty-seven of them, the journal of one 
board only can be found, but in one of these instances, and 
perhaps in others, the missing journal can be supplied from 
the files of the National Intelligencer; as to five of the coun- 
cils the journals of both boards are nearly complete, and as 
to three of them, namely, the first, second and third, the jour- 
nals of both boards are lacking. As the original act for the 
incorporation of the city required the keeping by the councils 
of journals of their proceedings, it is evident that such jour- 
nals of the fii'st, second and third councils must have had an 
existence. 

' ' The journals of both boards of the last eight councils were 
printed and need not be considered. The unprinted records 
extend over a considerable period of time and cover a great 
variety of matters. Owing to the fact that they are very 
voluminous, we have been unable to digest them in detail. 

** In them is contained matter showing the origin and illus- 
trating the development of the present police, fire and health 
departments and of the present public school system of the 
District, and having a bearing upon a variety of topics other- 
wise which engaged the attention of the city government and 
affected the welfare of the city, or were considered to be mat- 
ters of public concern. Among them may be mentioned the 
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enterprise projected by the first Commissioners of the city, 
called the Washington canal, which formerly extended 
through the city from the mouth of Tiber creek, on the Po- 
tomac, at the foot of 17th street, to the Anacostia ; the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal Company and its proposed canal, to 
the stock of which company the subscriptions of the cities of 
the District, Washington, Georgetown and Alexandria and of 
the United States were so large as to give them at one time a 
controlling interest; the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany; the Long bridge and other bridges; taxation; public 
markets ; the water supply ; the improvement of the channels 
of the Potomac and Anacostia rivers; the construction of the 
City Hall, now used by the local courts, the register of wills, 
the recorder of deeds and the surveyor of the District; the 
visit of Lafayette ; the part taken by the city in presidential 
inaugurations ; action taken by it on the deaths of Presidents 
and on other like occasions; the National Era, the Northern 
Liberties Market and other riots, &c. 

* * These records constitute each a single memorial of its 
kind, and for obvious reasons the next best thing to an original 
paper is a true copy of the same. In their present condition 
they are liable to destruction from lapse of time merely, 
by fire or from other causes, and the printing of them, in addi- 
tion to supplying copies, would bring to light and make mat- 
ter of general knowledge, and perhaps rescue from utter ob- 
livion many of the most important and interesting facts in 
the history of our community. 

**The investigations of the committee demonstrate that in 
the perpetuation in print of its municipal annals the city of 
Washington has been far behind other cities of its population 
and relatively of less importance from other standpoints, and 
impress the committee with the belief that in these days, when 
so much is being done by American communities generally, 
by historical societies, by historical magazines and other pub- 
lications, to perpetuate local records of all kinds, our society 
should be moving and working ^^^th the material at hand in 
the same direction and to the same end. 

** It is the opinion of the committee that the society should 
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be^n by preparing for publication volumes to contain the 
journals of the council. It is to be regretted, of course, that 
these journals are not complete, but those which are extant 
are well worth preserving. The committee believes that the 
messages of the mayors can be obtained complete from these 
records and from the files of the National Intelligencer, as also 
important reports of committees of each board, and other 
papers of interest relating to the city's affairs, and which 
came for consideration either before the mayor or the council. 
They can be incorporated in the volumes as appendices to the 
proceedings of the boards of each council. 

** The volumes, properly indexed, when printed would con- 
stitute a valuable contribution to our local history. Instances 
are not wanting where these early records have had an im- 
portant bearing in the settlement of questions in the courts 
and in saving large sums of money to the United States and 
to the District. 

**The committee recommends that the society provide for 
the preparation under its direction and supervision of copies 
for the printer of the journals of the councils which are ex- 
tant, with such appendices, and for the printing of the same. 
A summary of the journals which have been found and of 
the period of time covered by them is given in an appendix to 
this report. 

**In all, the committee found forty books of council pro- 
ceedings, which it has marked and numbered from one to 
forty. Among them there are several duplicates, for which 
reason the number to be printed is reduced to twenty-seven. 

**The committee estimates that each issue of the printed 
volumes, properly indexed and bound in cloth, will cost not 
more than $500. 

** In the preparation of the volumes much work will neces- 
sarily be done by members of the society, for which, of course, 
no charge will be made, and this fact has been taken into con- 
sideration in the foregoing estimate. 

** It is within the knowledge of the committee that material 
of value in regard to the proceedings of the first three coun- 
cils, the journals of which, as stated, cannot be found, can be 
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obtained from the files of the InteUigencer, and the CQmmittee 

believes that the break in the continuity of the proceedings 

can, in a measure, be thus remedied.*' 

W. B. Bryan, 

Hugh T. Taggart, 

M. I. Weller. 



APPENDIX TO THE FOREGOING REPORT. 

1st Council. Met under the Charter June 14, 1802 : The 
Committee has been unable to find the Journals of the pro- 
ceedings of either Board of this Council. 

The National Intelligencer of June 16, 1802, contains the 
following account of its first meeting: 

* * On Monday the Council of the City of Washington con- 
vened at the Capitol. 

* * Daniel Carrol of Duddington was chosen Chairman, and 
John Hewett Secretary, when the members of the Council 
proceeded agreeably to the Act of Incorporation to ballot for 
five members to compose the Second Chaml?er, on counting 
which the following citizens having the greatest niimber of 
votes were declared to form the Second Chamber, Daniel Car- 
rol, Benjamin More, William Prout, John Hewett and James 
Hoban, who thereupon retired into a separate apartment. 

* * The First Chamber then elected unanimously by ballot, 
James Barry President and Nicholas King Secretary, when 
the oath to support the Constitution was administered indi- 
vidually to the members. After which sundry resolutions 
were adopted and committees appointed and the Council ad- 
journed to meet the ensuing day at 9 o'clock a. m. 

* * The Second Chamber met in their apartment and elected 
Daniel Carrol of Duddington President and John Hewett 
Secretary. ' * 

The Council consisted of twelve members of whom James 
Barry, George Blagden, Nicholas King, William Brent, Au- 
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gustus B. Woodward, Samuel H. Smith and Thomas Peter 
constituted the First Chamber. 

2d Council. Met on June 13, 1803: The Committee has 
been unable to find the Journals of the proceedings of either 
Board of this Council. 

3d Council. Met on June 11, 1804: The Committee has 
been unable to find the Journals of the proceedings of either 
Board of this Council. 

4th Council. Board of Common Council met on Monday, 
June 10, 1805, and adjourned finally on Friday, May 30, 1806. 

Journal in manuscript is contained in book marked and 
numbered by Committee as Vol. 1. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
Board of Aldermen of this Council. 

5th Council. Board of Common Council met on Monday, 
June 9, 1806, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 27, 1807. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 1. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
Board of Aldermen for this Council. 

6th Council. Board of Common Council met on ^londay, 
June 8, 1807, and adjourned finally on Friday, June 3, 1808. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in book marked and num- 
bered by Committee as Vol. 2. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
Board of Aldermen of this Council. 

7th Council. Board of Common Council met on Monday, 
June 13, 1808, and adjourned finally on Friday, June 2, 1809. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 2. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
Board of Aldermen of this Council. 

8th Council. Board of Common Council met on Monday, 
June 12, 1809, and adjourned finally on Saturday, June 2, 
1810. Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 2. 

Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 12, 1809, and 
adjourned finally on Saturday, June 2, 1810. Journal in 
manuscript is contained in book marked and numbered by 
Committee as Vol. 3. 
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The Journals of both Boards of this Council are complete. 

9th Council. Board of Common Council met on Monday, 
June 10, 1810, and adjourned on Monday, June 9, X811, to 
the first Monday in July, 1811. Incomplete as to proceedings 
at adjourned meeting. Journal in manuscript is contained in 
said Vol. 2. 

Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 10, 1810, and 
adjourned on Monday, June 9, 1811, to first Monday in July, 
1811. Incomplete as to proceedings at adjourned meeting. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in book marked and num- 
bered by the Committee as Vol. 3. 

The Journals of both Boards of this Council for the same 
period are complete, but are in part lacking as to both Boards. 

10th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
8, 1812, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 31, 1813. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in book marked and num- 
bered by Committee as Vol. 5. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
Board of Common Council of this Council. 

11th Council. Board of Aldermen met Monday, June 14, 
1813, and adjourned finally on Thursday, June 9, 1814. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 5. 

Board of Common Council met pursuant to adjournment 
on Wednesday, September 22, 1813, and adjourned finally on 
Saturday, June 11, 1814. Journal in manuscript is contained 
in book marked and numbered by the Committee as Vol. 4. 

The Journals of this Council are incomplete as to the pro- 
ceedings of the Board of Conimon Council from June 14, 1813, 
to September 22, 1813. 

12th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
13, 1814, and adjourned finally on Wednesday, May 10, 1815. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 5. 

Board of Common Council met on ^londay, June 13, 1814, 
and adjourned finally on Wednesday, May 10, 1815. 

The Journals of both Boards of this Council are complete. 

13th Council. Board of Aldermen met on JMonday, June 
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12, 1815, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 17, 1816. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 5. 

Board of Common Council met on Monday, June 12, 1815, 
and adjourned finally on Monday, May 27, 1816. Journal in 
manuscript is contained in book marked and numbered by 
Committee as Vol. 4. 

The Journals of both Boards of this Council are complete. 

14th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
16, 1816, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 26, 1817. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 4. 

The Journals of both Boards of this Council are complete. 

15th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
9, 1817, and adjourned finally on Wednesday, May 20, 1818. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 5. 

Board of Common Council met on Monday, June 9, 1817 ; 
from this date to and including Thursday, June 26, 1817, the 
manuscript Journal of its proceedings is contained in said 
Vol. 4. 

Prom Friday, June 27, 1817, to and including Wednesday, 
May 20, 1818, when the Board adjourned finally, the manu- 
script Journal of its proceedings is contained in the book 
marked and numbered by the Committee as Vol. 6. 

The Journals of both Boards of this Council are complete. 

16th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
11, 1818, and adjourned finally Wednesday, May 12, 1819. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 5. 

Board of Common Council met on Monday, June 8, 1818, 
and adjourned finally on Wednesday, May 12, 1819. Journal 
in manuscript is contained in the said Vol. 6. 

The Journals of both Boards of this Council are complete. 

The date, June 11, given as that of the first meeting of the 
Board of Aldermen is an error ; it should be June 8. 

17th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
14, 1819, and adjourned finally on Tuesday, May 20, 1820. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in book marked and num- 
bered by the Committee as Vol. 7. 
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Board of Common Council met on Monday, June 14, 1819, 
and adjourned finally on Tuesday, May 20, 1821. Journal in 
manuscript is contained in said Vol. 6. 

The Journals of both Boards of this Council are complete. 

18th CouNcn.. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
12, 1820, and adjourned finally on Friday, May 18, 1821. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 7. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
Board of Common Council of this Council. 

19th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
11, 1821, and adjourned finally on Wednesday, October 24, 
1821. Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 7. 

The Board of Aldermen met * * pursuant to a notification 
from the Mayor** on Thursday, December 21, 1821, and ad- 
journed sine die on Saturday, May 18, 1822. Journal in 
manuscript of this, which seems to have been a special ses- 
sion, is contained in book marked and numbered by the Com- 
mittee as Vol. 8. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journals of 
the Board of Common Council for either of these sessions. 

20th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
10, 1822, and adjourned finally on Friday, May 23, 1823. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 8. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
Board of Common Council of this Council. 

21sT Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
9, 1823, and adjourned finally on Friday, June 4, 1824. Jour- 
nal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 8. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
Board of Common Council of this Council. 

22d Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
14, 1824, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 23, 1825. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 8. 

The Journal in manuscript of the proceedings of the Board 
of Common Council from Monday, March 14, 1825, to and 
including Monday, ]\Iay 23, 1825, when the Board adjourned 
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«n€ die, is contained in the book marked and numbered by 
the Committee as Vol. 11. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
proceedings of the Board of Common Council from June 14, 
1824, to March 14, 1825 ; in this respect the Journals for this 
Council are incomplete. 

23d CouNCtti. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
13, 1825, and adjourned finally on Thursday, June 1, 1826. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in book marked and num- 
bered by the Committee as Vol. 9. 

Board of Conunon Council met on Monday, June 13, 1825, 
and adjourned finally on Thursday, June 1, 1826. 

The Journals of both Boards of this Council are complete. 

24th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
12, 1826, and adjourned finally on Thursday, May 31, 1827. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 9. 

Board of Common Council met on Monday, June 12, 1826, 
and adjourned finally on Thursday, May 31, 1827. Journal 
in manuscript is contained in book marked and numbered by 
the Committee as Vol. 11. 

The Journals of both Boards of this Council are complete. 

25th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
11, 1827 : Journal in manuscript of proceedings to March 10, 
1828, is contained in said Vol. 9. 

Board met again on Monday, May 12, 1828, and adjourned 
May 21, 1828. Journal in manuscript is contained in book 
marked and numbered by the Committee as Vol. 10. 

The Journal of the proceedings of the Board is lacking 
for the interval beginning on ^larch 10, 1828, and ending on 
May 12, 1828. 

The Board of Common Council met on ^londay, June 11, 
1827, and adjourned on Friday, July 27, 1827. Journal in 
manuscript is contained in said Vol. 11. 

The Board met again on Monday, July 30, 1827, and ad- 
journed finally on Monday, May 21, 1828. Journal in manu- 
script is contained in book marked and numbered by the 
Committee as Vol. 12. 
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The Journals of both Boards of this Council are complete 
except as to interval in proceedings of Board of Aldermen 
from March 10 to May 12, 1828. 

26th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
9, 1828, and adjourned finally on Saturday, May 30, 1829. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 12. 

Board of Common Council met on Monday, June 9, 1828, 
and adjourned finally on Saturday, May 30, 1829. Journal 
in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 12. 

The Journals of both Boards of this Council are complete. 

27th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
8, 1829, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 31, 1830. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 10. 

Board of Common Council met on Monday, June 8, 1829, 
and adjourned finally on Friday, May 31, 1830. Journal in 
manuscript is contained in said Vol. 12. 

The Journals of both Boards of this Council are complete. 

28th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
14, 1830, from which date to and including March 28, 1831, 
the Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 10. 

The Journal of the proceedings of the Board from March 
28, 1828, to and including June 3, 1831, is lacking. 

Board of Common Council met on Monday, June 14, 1830, 
and adjourned finally on Friday, June 3, 1831. Journal in 
manuscript is contained in book marked and numbered as 
Vol. 13. 

29th Council. Board of Common Council met on Mon- 
day, June 13, 1831, and adjourned finally on Tuesday, May 
25, 1832. Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 

13. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of 
the Board of Aldermen of this Council. 

30th Council. Board of Common Council met on Monday, 
June 11, 1832, and adjourned finally on Saturday, June 1, 
1833. Journal in manuscript is contained in book marked 
and numbered by the Committee as Vol. 14. 
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The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
Board of Aldermen of this Council. 

31sT CouNcni. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 

10, 1833, and adjourned sine die on Saturday, May 30, 1834. 
The Board met on the call of the Mayor on Saturday, June 
7, 1834, and on same day adjourned siixe die. Journal in 
manuscript is contained in book marked and numbered by the 
Committee as Vol. 15. 

Board of Common Council met on Monday, June 10, 1833, 
and finally adjourned on Saturday, May 30, 1834. Journal in 
manuscript is contained in said Vol. 14. 

The Journals of both Boards of this Council are complete. 

32d Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
9, 1834, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 25, 1835. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 15. 

Board of Common Council met on Monday, June 9, 1834, 
and adjourned fijially on Monday, May 25, 1835. Journal in 
manuscript is contained in said Vol. 14. 

The Journals of both Boards of this Council are complete. 

33d CouNcn.. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 8, 
1835, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 30, 1836. Jour- 
nal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 15. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
Board of Common Council of this Council. 

34th CouNCtt.. Board of Aldermen ntet on Monday, June 
13, 1836, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 29, 1837. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 15. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
Board of Common Council of this Council. 

35th CouNCiii. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
12, 1837, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 28, 1838. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 15. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
Board of Common Council of this Council. 

36th CouNcn.. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 

11, 1838, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 27, 1839. 

4 
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Journal in manuscript is contained in book marked and num- 
bered by the Committee as Vol. 16. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
Board of Common Council of this Council. 

37th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
10, 1839, and adjourned finally on Wednesday, May 27, 1840. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 16. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
Board of Common Council of this Council. 

38th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
8, 1840, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 31, 1841. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 16. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
Board of Common Council of this Council. 

39th Council. Board of Aldermen met on ]\Ionday, June 
14, 1841, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 30, 1842. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 16. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
Board of Common Council of this Council. 

40th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
13, 1842, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 29, 1843. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 16. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
Board of Common Council of this Council. 

41sT Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
12, 1843, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 27, 1844. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in book marked and num- 
bered by the Committee as Vol. 17. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
Board of Common Council of this Council. 

42d Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
10, 1844, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 26, 1845. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 17. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
Board of Common Council of this Council. 

43d Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
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9, 1845, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 25, 1846. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 17. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
Board of Common Council of this Council. 

44th CouNcnj. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
8, 1846, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 31, 1847. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in book marked and num- 
bered by the Committee as Vol. 18. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
Board of Common Council of this Council. 

45th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
14, 1847, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 29, 1848. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 18. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
Board of Common Council of this Council. 

46th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
12, 1848, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 28, 1849. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 18. 

The Committee has been unable to find the Journal of the 
Board of Common Council of this Council. 

47th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
11, 1849, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 27, 1850. 

Journal in manuscript is contained in book marked and 
numbered by the Committee as Vol. 19. 

A duplicate of this Journal in print, from the National In- 
telligencer, is contained in book marked and numbered by the 
Committee as Vol. 20. 

Board of Common Council met on Monday, June 11, 1849, 
and adjourned on Monday, May 27, 1850. This is a dupli- 
cate of the manuscript Journal taken from the National In- 
telligencer; it is moth-eaten and much of it is destroyed; it 
can, however, be made complete from the files of the news- 
paper. It is contained in said Vol. 20. 

The Committee has been unable to find the manuscript 
Journal of the Board of Common Council of this Council. 

The Journals of this Council can therefore be made com- 
plete. 
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48th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
10, 1850, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 26, 1851. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 19. 

Board of Common Council met on Monday, June 10, 1850, 
and adjourned finally on Monday, May 26, 1850. Journal in 
manuscript is contained in book marked and numbered as 
Vol. 21. 

The Journals of both Boards of this Council are complete. 

49th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
9, 1851, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 31, 1852. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 19. 

Board of Common Council met on Monday, June 9, 1851, 
and finally adjourned on Monday, May 31, 1852. Journal in 
manuscript is contained in book marked and numbered by 
the Committee as Vol. 21. 

The Journals of both Boards of this Council are complete. 

50th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
14, 1852, and adjourned finally on Friday, June 3, 1853. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in book marked and num- 
bered by the Committee as Vol. 22. 

The Committee has been unable to find the manuscript 
Journal of the Board of Common Council of this Council. 

51st Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
13, 1853, and adjourned finally on Thursday, June 1, 1854. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in said Vol. 22. 

The Committee has been unable to find the manuscript 
Journal of the Board of Common Council of this Council. 

52d Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
12, 1854, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 28, 1855. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in book marked and num- 
bered by the Committee as Vol. 24. 

A duplicate of this Journal in print from the National In- 
telligencer is contained in book marked and numbered by the 
Committee as Vol. 23. 

Board of Common Council met on Monday, June 12, 1854, 
and adjourned finally on Monday, May 28, 1855. Journal in 
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manuscript is contained in book marked and numbered by the 
Committee as Vol. 25. 

A duplicate of this Journal in print from the National In- 
telligencer is contained in said Vol. 23. 

The Journals of both Boards of this Council are complete. 

53d Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
11, 1855, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 26, 1856. 
Journal of Board in manuscript is contained in book marked 
and numbered by the Committee as Vol. 24. 

Board of Common Council met on Monday, June 11, 1855, 
and adjourned finally on Monday, May 26, 1853. Journal in 
manuscript is contained in book marked and numbered by 
the Committee as Vol. 25. 

Duplicates of the proceedings of both Boards of this Coun- 
cil, in print from the National Intelligeiicer, are contained in 
the book marked and numbered by the Committee as Vol. 26. 

The Journals of both Boards of this Council are complete. 

54th Counco.. Board of Common Council met on Mon- 
day, June 9, 1856, and adjourned finally on Monday, May 
25, 1857. Journal in manuscript is contained in book marked 
and numbered by the Committee as Vol. 27. 

Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 9^ 1856, and ad- 
journed finally on Monday, May 25, 1857. Duplicate of 
Journal in print from National Intelligencer is contained in 
book marked and numbered by the Committee as Vol. 28. 

The Committee has been unable to find the manuscript 
Journal of the Board of Aldermen of this Council. 

The Journals of both boards of this Council are complete, 
partly in manuscript and partly in print. 

Mem. In Vol. 26 are contained the proceedings of the 1st 
Session of the 54th Council in print from the Intelligencer, 
as to both Boards. 

In Vol. 30 are contained the proceedings in print from the 
Intelligencer of both Boards of same Council. 

55th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
8, 1857, and adjourned finally on Thursday, June 3, 1858. 
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Duplicate in print from Intelligencer is contained in booj^ 
marked and numbered by the Committee as Vol. 31. 

Board of Common Council met on Monday, June 8, 1857, 
and adjourned finally on Thursday, June 3, 1858. Duplicate 
of Journal in print from Intelligencer is contained in said 
Vol. 31. 

In book marked and numbered by the Committee Vol. 43 
are contained the proceedings in print from the Intelligencer 
of both Boards. 

The Committee has been unable to find the manuscript 
Journals of either Board of this Council. 

The Journals of both Boards of this Council are complete 
in print. 

56th Council. Board of Common Council met on Monday, 
June 14, 1858, and adjourned finally on Thursday, June 2, 
1859. Journal in manuscript is contained in book marked 
and numbered by the Committee as Vol. 29. 

Duplicates of the Journals of the proceedings of both 
Boards are contained in the book marked and numbered by 
the Committee as Vol. 31, and are also contained in the book 
marked and numbered by the Committee as Vol. 32. 

The Committee has been unable to find the manuscript 
Journal of the Board of Aldermen of this Council. 

The Journals of both Boards of the 56th Council are com- 
plete in print. 

57Tn Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
13, 1857, and finally adjourned on Monday, May 28, 1858. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in book marked and num- 
bered by the Connnittee as Vol. 33. 

Board of Common Council met on IMonday, June 13, 1857, 
and finally adjourned IMonday, May 28, 1858. Journal in 
manuscript is contained in book marked and numbered as 
Vol. 34. 

Duplicates of the Journals of both Boards in print from the 
National Intelligencer are contained in book marked and num- 
bered by the Committee as Vol. 31, and are also contained in 
book marked and numbered by the Comniiltee as Vol. ;]5. 
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The Journals of both Boards are complete in manuscript 
and in print. 

58th Council. Board of Aldermen met on ^londay, June 
11, 1860, and adjourned finally on Thursday, May 30, 1861. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in book marked and num- 
bered by the Committee as Vol. 38. 

The Committee has been unable to find the manuscript 
Journal of the Board of Common Council of this Council. 

Duplicates of the Journals of both Boards are contained in 
the book marked and numbered by the Committee as Vol. 36 ; 
the same are also contained in the book marked and numbered 
by the Committee as Vol. 37. 

The Journals of both Boards of this Council are complete 
in print; manuscript Journal of Board of Common Council 
is lacking. 

59th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
10, 1861, and adjourned finally on Monday, INIay 26, 1862. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in book marked and num- 
bered by the Committee as Vol. 39. 

The Committee has been unable to find the manuscript 
Journal of the Board of Common Council of this Council; 
and there is no duplicate in print from the Intelligencer; the 
lacking Journal can be supplied, however, from the files of 
that newspaper. 

The Journals of both Boards can therefore be made com- 
plete. 

60th Council. Board of Aldermen met on Monday, June 
9, 1862, and adjourned finally on Friday, IVIay 29, 1863. 
Journal in manuscript is contained in book marked and num- 
bered by the Committee as Vol. 40. 

The Committee has been unable to find the manuscript 
Journal of the Board of Common Council of this Council. 

Duplicates of the proceedinjrs of both Boards are contained 
in book marked and numbered by the Committee as Vol. 41. 

The Journals of both Boards of this Council are complete 
in print; manuscript Journal of Board of Common Council 
is lacking. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

The Journals of both Boards of the following Councils 
are either complete or can be made so, viz. : 

8th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 23d, 24th, 26th, 
27th, 3l8t, 32d, 47th, 48th, 49th, 52d, 53d, 54th, 55th, 

56th, 57th, 58th, 59th and 60th 25 

The Journals of both Boards of the following Councils 
are nearly complete, viz.: 

9th, 11th, 22d, 25th and 28th 5 

The Journals of one of the Boards of the following Coun- 
cils are lacking, viz. : 

4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 10th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 29th, 
30th, 33d, 34th, 35th, 36tli, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 

42d, 43d, 44th, 45th, 46th, 50th and 51st 27 

The Journals of both Boards of the following Councils 
are lacking, viz. : 

1st, 2d and 3d 3 

60 



MEMORANDUM OF SYMPATHY AND SORROW ON 
THE DEATH OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

(Proceedings of February 4, 1901.) 

The following memorandum, moved by the Board of Afan- 
agers of the Society, was by unanimous vote ordered to be 
spread upon its Records. 

Since the last meeting of the Columbia Historical Society 
the sorrowful tidings of the death of Her Britannic Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, on the 22d day of January of this year and 
in the LXIVth year of her reign, have been officially com- 
municated to the government at Washington. 

The disappearance from the roll of living sovereigns of a 
name so illustrious and so universally venerated is an event 
of historical importance. A character so eminent for both 
private and public virtues, and so devoted to a progressive 
Christian civilization among all peoples, deserves special com- 
memoration in history. As a friend of international peace, 
and especially as an advocate of perpetual friendly relations 
between Great Britain and the United States of America, she 
has won the respectful admiration of the American people. 
Iler restraining influence over the adverse sentiment of her 
Ministers at the time of our lamentable Civil War, her ex- 
pressions of deep sympathy with the grief of our people over 
the tragic deaths of Presidents Lincoln and Garfield, and her 
unfailing sentiments of friendly regard for our Republic, 
have secured for her the sincere and enduring affection of 
our countrymen. Her name and fame will be among the 
treasures preserved in the hearts of all who speak the lan- 
guage of our race. 

The profound condolence of this Society, established at 
the seat of our National Government, is extended to the peo- 
ple of the realm over which the long, wise and glorious reign 
of Victoria has shed undying luster and renown. 

It was further resolved that an engrossed copy of the fore- 
going be transmitted to His Excellency, Lord Pauncefote, Her 
late Majesty's Ambassador at Washington. 

45 
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lord pauncefote to president kasson. 

British Emb.vssy, 

Washington, 

February 11, 1901. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to state that I have received your letter 

of the 8th instant, in which you were good enough to forward 

me a certified copy of a Memorandum, moved by the Board 

of Managers of the Columbia Historical Society expressing 

in eloquent terms their sorrow and sympathy on the occasion 

of the lamented death of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria. 

May I beg of you to convey to the Board of Managers my 

deep appreciation of the action of the Board which I shall 

take great pleasure in reporting to my Government. 

I have the honour to be, 

With high consideration, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 

(Signed) Pauncepote. 
His Excellency 

The Honourable 

John Kasson 

etc., etc., etc., 



lord pauncefote to secret^vry op society. 

Brffish Embassy, 

Washington, 

March 22, 1901. 
-Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that I duly forwarded to 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, for transmission to its High Des- 
tination, the Hesolution sent to me by you on behalf of The 
Columbia Historical Society of Washington on the occasion 
of the deeply lamented death of Her late Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria, EmprosvS of India. 

Tlie King was much pleassed at this touching tribute to the 
memory of the late Queen and I am now instructed to eon- 
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vey to you His Majesty's most sincere thanks for this highly 
appreciated mark of sympathy. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
( Signed ) Pauncefote. 
The Secretary of 

The Columbia Historical Society of Washington, 

Washington, D. C. 



lord luvnsdowne to secretary of society. 

Foreign Office, 

April 30th, 1901. 
Sir:— 

I have laid before the King the Memorandum copied from 
the Records of the Columbia Historical Society in which are 
expressed the profound condolences of the Society on the 
deeply-lamented death of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, Em- 
press of India. 

I am commanded by the King to convey to the Columbia 
Historical Society His sincere thanks. His Majesty highly 
appreciates this assurance of sympathy in the heavy loss 
which has fallen upon Him and upon the whole British Em- 
pire. 

I am, 

Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
humble Servant, 
(Signed) Lansdowne. 
The Secretary 

to The Columbia Historical Society, 

Washington, 

United States of America. 



IN MEMORIAM, DR. SAMUEL CLAGETT BUSEY. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Managers of the Co- 
lumbia Historical Society held Wednesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1901, the following preamble and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 

The Columbia Historical Society have heard with deep sen- 
sibility that our venerable and highly valued associate, Doc- 
tor Samuel Clagett Busey, has been removed from the 
scenes of his earthly labors; and as an evidence of our sorrow 
at his departure— though full of years as of honors— we de- 
sire to enter this minute upon our Records to testify to our 
deep feelings of regret. Therefore, 

l^csolvidf That this Society in common with his numerous 
friends and fellow citizens, bear grateful witness to the ex- 
cellence of the private life of Dr. Busey, as well as of his high 
and exceptional professional attainments; to the broad char- 
ity, humanity and sympathy which beautified his ministra- 
tions to the suffering; to his activity in historical and pro- 
feHsional research and to his public spirit and distinguished 
usefulness as a citizen. 

Resolved, That this minute be entered at large upon the 
Record of our Proceedings and that a copy be sent to his be- 
reaved relatives with the assurance of our sincere sympathy 
in their great loss. 

h'esolved, That in behalf of the Society, the Board of Man- 
agers will attend the funeral of our deceased friend as a fur- 
ther mark of respect. 

John A. Kasson, 

Prcsidejit. 
Mahv Stevens Be^vll, 

Secretary. 

Alexander B. Hagner, ) 

W J McGee, ) Coynmittec. 

J. Ormond Wilson, J 

48 
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REMARKS OP MR. J. ORMOND WILSON. 

I do not propose to speak of our departed colleague and 
fellow-member as a physician, although he practised that pro- 
fession with eminent success in this Capital city for half a 
century and is most tenderly and gratefully remembered by 
hosts of patients and friends thus acquired ; nor as a member 
of this Society, in which no one, save its founder and first 
president, has contributed more largely to its success ; nor as 
a member of the District Medical Association and of the 
Board of Directors of the Garfield Memorial Hospital ; nor of 
his connection with numerous other public institutions upon 
all of which he has left the indelible impress of his clear in- 
tellect and forcible personality. All these special fields of his 
activities, so rich in suggestion, I leave to others who came in 
closer touch with him in these labors. 

In estimating the value of a true man there are qualities 
lying back of his special acquirements and callings that con- 
stitute the most important factors to be considered, charac- 
teristics that mark all that he is, does, or says, and in Dr. 
Samuel C. Busey we had an example of these, worthy of our 
highest admiration. 

His whole career was remarkably free from the taint of 
self-seeking. Ever willing to serve the public, he spared no 
labor in thoroughly investigating whatever engaged his at- 
tention and in his adherence to honest conclusions, when 
reached, he was as firm as a rock. 

Clear insight, sincerity, courage, and a perseverance that 
knew no such word as fail, were pronounced characteristics of 
the man. On such a manhood as a base he built and the struc- 
ture of his life work will endure through generations. Like 
all men of this class he has left our world the better for his 
sojourn here. 

REMARKS OF MR. CHARLES MOORE. 

I became acquainted with Dr. Busey through his books. 
Happening to be in search of information on some Washing- 
ton topic, Mr. Hutcheson sent me to one of Dr. Busey *s vol- 
umes. I found it so entertaining that I read it aloud at home, 
and was sorry when the last page was reached. Without 
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much literary form, with little of the historic spirit, his * * Pic- 
tures of the City of Washington in the Past ' ' is evidently the 
work of a keen observer, who appreciated thoroughly the con- 
trasts through which he had lived. Moreover it is infused 
with the Washington spirit— a quality hard indeed to define. 
He believed in the District of Columbia. He had pride in its 
past, eager interest in its present, and unbounded hope in its fu- 
ture. The great questions of state which are debated and decid- 
ed on Capitol Hill were to him as they are to most Washingto- 
nians, merely as scenes of a play. Little he cared for the brief 
hours the actors strutted behind the footlights. His interest 
was in the actor and actress off the stage. Their secrets he 
knew; how well, the size of the piles of ashes from fires 
kindled by his executors will tell. And yet so exquisite was 
his sense of honor that you shall search his published writings 
in vain for a single trace of scandal, or a single breath of sus- 
picion. When he desired to put a man in the pillory, he did 
so with all the formality of a magistrate. The sentence might 
be severe ; but it was never unjust. 

It was in connection with the investigation of the District 
Charities that I became personally acquainted with Dr. Busey. 
He was intensely interested in the subject and scope of the 
inquiry. The founder of the Children's Hospital, he was no 
longer represented in its management. The inveterate critic 
of Columbia Hospital, he believed that institution to be a 
detriment to the community. There were other hospitals with 
the management of \^ich he had indulged in fierce controver- 
sies. Yet his attitude was never vindicative. He was the foe 
of abuses; he hated shams; and he was not afraid to speak 
his mind. 

In preparing the sketches of the District Charities, I found 
his books and Dr. foner's pamphlets invaluable, and I en- 
joyed especially his discriminating sketches of the medical 
men of the past. Clear-cut, adequate, picturesque, these brief 
biographies bring before one the medical worthies of by-gone 
days. What a host they were— the Mays, of Puritan stock, 
taking the position for which education and ability fitted 
them; the Worthingtons, the austere Doctor Charles and his 
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more urbane son, ** Dr. Nick "; Dr. Bohrer, homely but grace- 
ful, polished, sympathetic, the friend of the poor; the inven- 
tive McWilliams; Antisell, the popular teacher; Blake, the 
banker-physician; Borrows, the skeptic; Hall, the benefactor 
of the Washington City Orphan Asylum, **more willing to 
render service to the suffering poor than to receive remunera- 
tion*'; Ilezekiah Magruder, whose patients had to chase him 
from drug store to drug store, because he was too busy to 
keep office hours; and many another physician whose name 
and fame Dr. Busey has preserved for future generations. 

Once having become acquainted with Dr. Busey, I saw 
much of him. He was a frecjuent caller at the Senate District 
Committee room; for his interest in District matters was in- 
tense. I admit willingly that I came under the influence of 
that fierce will and uncompromising determination. In many 
matters of legislation I strove to carry out Dr. Busey 's ideas; 
and so did others. 

The distinguished member of the District Committee who 
has handled all the medical legislation for the past decade, 
once laughingly said to me: ** I've done everything Dr. Busey 
asked me to do-— have passed all his bills— have submitted to 
his tyranny— but now I must have this one thing as I want 
it.'* The one thing was an anti-vivisection law; and he never 
got it, thanks to the strenuous fight Dr. Busey directed against 
the measure. Dr. Busey 's last fight was for the slow-sand 
system of water-filtration in the District of Columbia. The 
experiments conducted by the officer in charge of the Wash- 
ington Aqueduct had resulted in the recommendation of the 
mechanical system of filtration. To this decision Dr. Busey 
took strenuous exception. The matter was held open for a 
year. Meantime Dr. Busey organized his forces. Although 
he was so feeble that he could scarcely speak above a whisper 
he called to him his loyal lieutenants. Then followed criti- 
cisms, resolutions, discussions, protests. The Medical Society ; 
the Civic Center, the Board of Trade; the Business Glen's As- 
sociation; and citizens' associations from so many points of 
the compass that only a sailor could name them— all these al- 
leged representatives of public opinion chorused the demand 
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for slow-sand. In vain the Engineer Corps endeavored to 
withstand the onslaught. Lying on his death-bed, Dr. Busey 
eagerly awaited tidings from the fray. One day near the end 
when some doctor ventured to express a hope that all would 
come out right, the old doctor roused himself and in fierce re- 
proof called out: ** YouVe got to watch *em every minute — 
every minute— or they'll get the alum filter!*' 

The day before he died I called at his house, to me perhaps 
the most hospitable one in the city of Washington. I sent to 
his room a cheering message on the prospects of slow-sand fil- 
tration ; and he returned a request that I would come in and 
see him the next day. Before twenty-four hours had passed 
he was gone. A week later the filtration question was settled 
as he would have settled it. That was his last great battle for 
the health of the people of the District of Columbia; and dy- 
ing, he won it. 

Next to the Organic Act perhans the greatest piece of legis- 
lation ever enacted in the District of Columbia is the Code of 
Law, which will go into eflect next January. Dr. Busey was 
not unwilling that the lawyers should have a code of law to 
suit them, but he was concerned lest they should repeal the 
laws for which he had labored so long and so hard. Hence 
it is that the last page of the Code contains a paragraph spe- 
cifically keeping in force the medical legislation in which he 
had interested himself. Here is the list, taken from the law: 
** An Act to regulate the practice of phannacy in the District 
of Columbia, approved June fifteenth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-eight ; an act for the regulation of the practice of 
dentistry in the District of Columbia, and for the protection 
of the people from empiricism in relation thereto, approved 
June sixth, eighteen hundred and ninety-two; an act regulat- 
ing the construction of buildings along alleyways in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, approved July twenty-second, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-two; an act for the promotion of ana- 
tomical science, and to prevent the desecration of graves in 
the District of Columbia, approved February twenty-sixth, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-five; an act to provide for the in- 
corporation and regulation of medical and dental colleges in 
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the District of Columbia, approved May fourth, eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-six ; an act relating to the testimony of phy- 
sicians in the courts of the District of Columbia, received by 
the President May thirteenth, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
six; an act to regulate the practice of medicine and surgery, 
to license physicians and surgeons, and to punish persons vio- 
lating the provisions thereof in the District of Columbia, ap- 
proved June third, eighteen hundred and ninety-six; and, 
generally, all acts or parts of acts relating to medicine, den- 
tistry, pharmacy, the commitment of the insane to the Gov- 
ernment Hospital for the Insane in the District of Columbia, 
the abatement of nuisances, and public health.'' 

This is Dr. Busey's monument, more enduring than bronze 
or marble, written in the statutes of the District of Columbia 
for the continued benefit of the people of this District. 

"Who shall undertake to estimate the influence in the com- 
munity of such a strong, vigorous, determined character; of 
a man fearless and indefatigable for the public good ! A long 
and useful life has closed. There seems to be no other to 
take its exact place. Those of us who have felt its directing 
force must give thanks that it has been, and lament that it is 
no more. 

TRIBUTE BY COMMISSIONER JOHN W. ROSS. 

My respect for Dr. Busey was so great and my appreciation 
of his eminent services to the District of Columbia was so 
high that I would gladly join in any movement to do honor 
to his memory. It was his strong argument in behalf of an 
isolation hospital for minor contagious diseases which made 
it possible for us to locate those institutions in this District; 
and he was also one of the foremost in the advocacy of a fil- 
tration system, and generally in behalf of all that tended to 
improve hygienic conditions in the District of Columbia. 

He was well known not only in this country, but was re- 
garded in Great Britain and on the continent as one of the 
foremost physicians of his age. 

.While I would be pleased to be present and to say some- 
thing in honor of his memory, yet I have had to abstain from 

evening functions of that kind for a long time. 
5 



OLD FAMILIES AND HOUSES-GREEN- 
LEAF'S POINT. 

By MRS. JEANNIE TREE RIVES. 
(Read before the Society January 7, 1901.). 

So much has been said about Greenleaf s Point of late 
that I am afraid what I have to say to-night will prove 
but an * * old, old story. ' ' Named after James Greenleaf , 
one of the pioneer settlers of the new city of Washing- 
ton, it presents a very different appearance now to what 
it did in 1800. The shifting of the sands, and the many 
changes made in the course of time, have obliterated 
many of the old landmarks. I am assured by an old resi- 
dent who made a recent pilgrimage to the spot, that it 
was almost impossible for him to recognize places 
familiar to him in boyhood. As I stood on the extreme 
point and looked all around, I felt that no fairer or 
sweeter spot could have been selected as the beginning 
of a new city, and yet for some unaccountable reason 
the city spread in another direction. The Anacostia 
empties into the Potomac at this point and the view of 
the river is very fine. This point, well known to the In- 
dians of the vicinity, formed one of their favorite camp- 
ing grounds. Robert Morris, John Nicholson and 
James Greenleaf, of Philadelphia, bought very largely 
of land in AVashingt on, particularly in this locality ; some 
of it was paid for, the balance was thrown into Chancery 
and was sold at public auction. A number of houses 
were projected, some few were finished, but many being 
left in a half -finished state gradually fell into decay, 
after having been occupied by negroes and low whites. 

54 
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The most graphic description of Greenleaf s Point, is to 
be found in the letters of Oliver Wolcott and John 
Cotton Smith, written in 1800; they are perfect pen 
I^ictures. The Government early established a mili- 
tarj' depot at this point under the . control of Mr. 
Villiard, a Frenchman, who had sei'ved under La- 
fayette; this was probably the nucleus of the pres- 
ent Arsenal. 

The old Washingtonians are * * slowly drifting out 
with the tide,'' as Dickens so beautifully expresses it, 
but some few descendants of the early settlers are still 
with us, among them the Davidges and the Readdings, 
descendants of Richard Bland Lee, first Judge of the 
Orphans' Court in Washington. The Fenwicks, de- 
scendants of Notley Young, the Nicholsons and the 
Greenleafs— Col. Greenleaf, U. S. A., being a descend- 
ant of James Greenleaf. Col. Greenleaf married Miss 
De La Roche, of Georgetown, a descendant of the De La 
Roche, Aide to Gen. Lafayette. Longfellow also mar- 
ried into the Greenleaf family. I had hoped to have 
been able to give a fuller account of this family, but 
owing to the uncertainty of mails, a letter addressed to 
Col. Greenleaf, at Manila, failed to reach him in time 
for this article. As early as 1795, James Greenleaf pre- 
sented the vestry of Christ Church, Navy Yard, with 
a lot on square 456, east of the Post Office. At the same 
time Samuel Blodgett contributed the lumber to build 
the church. Previous to the Revolution, a barn was 
fitted up as a church, and was used for religious pur- 
poses for nearly thirty years, the Rev. A. T. McCor- 
mick being the rector. It was attached to St. John's 
Parish, Prince George County, Md. May 11, 1806, Mr. 
Wm. Prout gave the land where the present Christ 
Church stands. In 1809 it was dedicated bv the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas John Claggett, Bishop of Marjiand. The ** old 
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sugar house ' ' stood on Coumbes Wharf ; the Coumbes 
family were then residents of Greenleaf's Point, but 
later, I am told, moved to one of the lower counties of 
Maryland. One of the daughters of Mr. Coumbes mar- 
ried John D. Barry, who owned Barry Farm, now Hills- 
dale, Anaeostia. Bariy Pann comprised about 375 acres 
and adjoins St. Elizabeth Asylum, south of the Eastern 
Branch. In 1868, it was purchased by the Freedman's 
Bureau, was divided into house lots of one acre each, 
and was offered to the Freedmen at cost, the Bureau fur- 
nishing each lot-OAvner with a portion of the lumber for 
a house, payment to be made within two years in equal 
monthly installments, the lots to be forfeited if the stip- 
ulations were not complied with. The fann sold for 
$52,000. ■\[rs. Talbott, one of the Bariy family, resides 
at Hillsdale, being now nearly 90 years of age. Barry 
Chapel is said to have been built by this family ; the cor- 
ner stone of this Chapel is said to be in possession of St. 
Dominic's Church, South AVashington. One of the most 
noted novels of the dav, called **AVhat is Gentilitv!" 
was written by Mi*s. ^L II. Smith, wife of Samuel Har- 
rison Smith, the first iniblisher of the National Intelli- 
gciiccr. The Smiths were residents of Greenleaf 's Point, 
their house standing in what is now the Arsenal grounds. 
So also were the grandparents of ^[r. I^ewis J. Davis, so 
well known in this Societj'. The old Penitentiaiy also 
occupied a part of the grounds of the present Arsenal. 
]\[y bix>tlier describeii the whipjiing of the convicts as 
witnessed by hhn sixty yeai-s ago. A huge wooden pad- 
dle was used, i>erforated with holes, instead of a lash, 
and two men floggeii the convict alternately : the punish- 
ment was cruel in the extreme. The first colored school 
in the District, occupied the site of Providence Hospital. 
It was foundiHl in L^O?, by three slaves, Nicholas Frank- 
lin and ]Moses Liverpool, from the southern i>art of Vir- 
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ginia, caulkers at the Washington Na\"Y Yard; and 
George Bell, a slave of Mr. Anthony Addison's, 
of "Oxon Hill," Md. A white man, a Mr. Lowe, 
was the first teacher. Later, educating negroes was 
made punishable by a fine. Curiously enough, I have 
heard in the last few davs, whv this law was en- 
acted. The Rev. Mason Noble was pastor, at this 
time, of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, on Ninth 
Street, N. W. The white Sunday-school, of one hundred 
and fifty pupils, had morning session, and the colored 
held afternoon session ; there were' over tliree hundred 
colored pupils in the Sunday-school. A man from the 
North asked permission to address the colored school. 
After a few preliminarj" remarks he launched into a 
furious tirade against the South, and finally wound up 
by telling the negroes that they had three remedies 
in their hands, *'the bowl, the knife, and the 
torch, ' ' poison, murder and incendiarism. This speech 
created such intense feeling that a law was passed 
forbidding the education of negroes. The curfew law 
was in force up to 1862, no slaves being allowed on the 
streets after 9 P. M., without a written pennit from their 
masters. Notices appeared in the Evening Star as late 
as 1862, notifying owners of slaves of their confinement 
in jail. Fourth and G Streets, N. W., for being found on 
the streets after 9 P. ^L without passes, and stating that 
owners would be required to pay a fine in order to regain 
possession of their slaves, the notice being signed 
*' Ward H. Lamon, U. S. Marshall, under President Lin- 
coln. ' ' Negroes were also forbidden to pick blackberries 
outside of the city limits without a written permit. The 
following letter, addressed to the Mayor and City Coun- 
cil of Washington, may prove of some interest in 
connection with the other paper to be read to- 
night:— 
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Joseph Jeflferson, the illustrious comedian, father 
of the present Joseph Jefferson, was in connec- 
tion with another gentleman, lessee of the Washington 
Theatre. On the 15th of July, 1833, they addressed 
the following letter to the *' City Councils " :— 

^^ Dear Sir: 

* * Permit us to take the liberty of representing to 
you, a burden that oppresses us most heavily, and of re- 
questing your kind endeavors so to represent the case be- 
fore the Mayor and Council, that we may obtain all the 
relief that it is in your power to grant. You must be 
aware that we pay nightly, to the citj% a tax of $6 for 
permission to perfonn in the Theatre. In the year 1832 
this amounted to nearly $1,400 in the aggregate; we pay 
this tax cheerfully, and all we ask in return is a liberal 
protection and support from the city authorities. There 
is at present a law in force which authorizes the con- 
stables of the cit>' to arrest the colored people if on the 
streets after 9 o 'clock without a pass. A great propor- 
tion of our audience consists of persons of this caste, and 
they are consequently deterred from giving us that sup- 
port that they would othei'wise do. Can there be any 
modification of that law suggested, or will the Mayor 
and Council authorize us to give passes to those colored 
people who leave the theatre for the purpose of proceed- 
ing directly to their homes! In the city of Baltimore, 
where we have a theatre, we pay a smaller license than 
we do here, the law as regards colored people is not 
acted ui>on when they are coming to or going from the 
theatre. In a pecuniarj' point of view, we look upon this 
law as a detriment to us of $10 nightly, and we have 
great reason to hope that a law that rests so heavily 
upon us alone, may meet with the kindly consideration 
of the Mavor and Council, and be so modified as to re- 
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lieve us from the hea\7' losses that it causes us at present 
to incur. We have the honor to be, dear sir, 

'* Your obedient servants, 

* * Jefferson & Makensie, 
* * Managers of the Washington Theatre. ' ' 

The house on New Jersey Avenue, near B Street, now 
owned by the heirs of D. W. Middleton, clerk of the 
Supreme Court, was formerly the old ' * Bank of Wash- 
ington"; it is said that the old vaults are still in the 
house. Mr. Adams, cashier of the bank, was the 
executor of Thomas Law. Mr. Townsend referred to 
this fact in his able paper on Thomas Law. Opposite it 
stood the Columbia Fire Engine House, the neighbor- 
hood back of the engine house being known as Frog 
Hollow. Next to it stood the Coast Survey office. I am 
inclined to think that this may have been the second 
** Tunnicliff Hotel,'' the first one being on the S. W. cor. 
of 9th and Pa. Ave., S. E. The Coast Survey recalls old 
Mr. Hassler, the founder of it, and his old yellow travel- 
ling carriage so often described by my father. In it he 
carried his wardrobe, instruments, cooking utensils and 
camp equipage, frequently eating and sleeping in it. 
Mr. Hassler was a Swiss by birth, and was one of Na- 
poleon's surveyors. Perhaps Mrs. Newcomb, his grand- 
daughter, may be induced to tell us more about him. 
The stone yard of * * Prevost & Winter, ' ' I think, stood 
at the comer of New Jersey avenue and B street ; Gen. 
Butler afterwards built a home on the site of the old 
stone yard. It extended from Maryland to New Jersey 
Avenue. Much of the stone used in the extension of the 
Capitol was cut here. In looking over some old Intelli- 
gencers I find an advertisement of the **]\ranagers of 
Washington Assembly," probably the first Assembly 
held. It reads **An Assemblv to be held at Stelle's 
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Hotel November 25, 1800, at 5 P. M."— thus showing 
that early hours were kept, and also that our forebears 
had brought with them the taste for ** Assemblies" 
such as were held in Philadelphia at the time. These 
Assembly balls were kept up many years. Some of them 
were held at Jackson Hall, known later as the Congress- 
ional Globe oflSce, Pennsylvania Avenue, between Four- 
and-one-half and Third Streets. Stelle's Hotel w^as 
kept by Pontius D. Stelle, and is supposed to have oc- 
cupied the site filled later by the * * Old Capitol. ' ' 

It is said * * there is nothing new under the sun. ' ' I 
was amused at an advertisement, under date of Novem- 
ber, 1800, of a ** Learned Pig '' on '* exposition '' at the 
* * White House, ' ' a tavern on New Jersey Avenue, not 
far from Pennsylvania Avenue. This shows conclu- 
sively that * * Wicked Ben ' ' was not the only and orig- 
inal learned pig, but only a base imitator. I have been 
tiyiug to locate the ''old Shiloh Church/' an **01d 
School" or "Hard Shell Baptist" church, as it was 
called. It was on the Island. I think it must have been 
near Virginia Avenue, between Sixth and Seventh 
Streets. My mother was a member of this church, and 
I remember attending it as a child. We crossed the old 
canal at Four-and-one-half or at Seventh Street. The 
church was an isolated building, destitute of paint or 
whitewash, but scrupulously neat and clean. It stood in 
the midst of a grove of trees, and on Sunday reminded 
me of the Quaker meeting at Sandy Spring, ^[aryland. 
Horses were hitched to the trees, and buggies and ve- 
hicles of all description were around among them. 
Going to church was an all-day affair. Every one had 
a large lunch basket, well filled with eatables, and all 
remained over for afternoon service. The Rev. Mr. 
Leachman, the pastor of the church, lived in Virginia 
and rode over on horseback, his legs protected from the 
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miry roads by huge cowhide boots. He would walk 
gravely into church, saddle-bags in hand, which he 
would deposit near the door in a vacant pew. The 
church was heated by a large drum, or cylinder stove, 
around which the men would collect in snowy weather, 
and there would be an overpowering smell of smoking 
shoe leather pervading the edifice. The pews were large 
and very high and almost hid us children from view. 
Mr. Leachman was a very fervid speaker, though evi- 
dently a self-taught man, one of the * * salt of the earth. ' ' 
In his fervor he would pound his desk and Bible so for- 
cibly that we children would nearly jump out of our 
seats. The congregation were devout and earnest 
men and women, among whom I recall the Towles, 
Edmonston and Brj'an families, all old citizens of 
Washington. They believed in immersion in the 
river, and I remember seeing several baptisms, Mr. 
Leachman being the clergyman who officiated on the 
occasions. I have ascertained since writing this article 
that the * * Shiloh Baptist Church ' ' was situated on D 
Street, between Four-and-one-half and Sixth Streets. It 
was afterwards known as the ^ * Island Baptist Church. ' ' 
In my other paper I referred to the * * Columbia Medi- 
cal College," northeast corner of Tenth and E Streets. 
Through Solomon Brown, a trusted colored emi)loye at 
tlie Smithsonian Institution, I have heard of a fire and 
very nearly a riot that occurred in connection with this 
building. The dissecting room was at the top of the 
building and was covered by a skylight of rather pecu- 
liar construction. The fire broke out in this room, and 
the firemen in order to reach it were compelled to get on 
the roofs of the adjoining houses and splice ladders 
together to reach the roof of the College, breaking the 
skylight to introduce the hose. The fire finally was 
gotten so far under control as to allow the firemen to 
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enter the building. They immediately began throwing 
articles out of the windows— bones, skulls, and finally 
the body of an infant, the child of a colored shoemaker in 
the neighborhood known as * * Baptist Butler. ' ' It very 
nearly created a riot among the colored people. Solo- 
mon Brown was a lad at the time, and was office boy to 
my uncle. Dr. Borrows, my grandfather's house being 
only a few doors from the college. Solomon Brown also 
recollects the * * Snow riots ' ' very well. I think that was 
referred to in Mr. Clephane's paper. The Baltimore 
Sun in early days used to illustrate its advertisements 
by wood cuts. For instance, a * * runaway negro adver- 
tisement'' would have a cut representing a negro lad 
with thick lips and kinky hair, hatless and shoeless, a 
bundle on a stick carried over one shoulder— the Clip- 
pers, for which Baltimore was so famous, had a ship in 
full sail as an advertisement. My father used to tell a 
most amusing story of a woman who had plenty of 
money, but no education. Indeed it was whispered 

broadly that Mrs. could neither read nor write. 

Passing her house one day, my father was rather aston- 
ished at seeing Mrs. sitting on her doorstep ap- 
parently reading the Baltimore Sun. As he approached 
she looked up and spoke to him. In a spirit of mischief 
he said : * * Is there anything new in the paper this morn- 
ing, Mrs. !" She said: *'0h, yes! Mr. Tree, 

there has been a terrific storm at sea, and all the ships 
are turned bottom upwards. ' ' As she spoke he glanced 
at the paper— she was holding it upside down! 

In Miss Miller's paper she spoke of Labbe's Dancing 
School. Among some old notes I find a brief account of 
the Labbe family which may prove of interest, as they 
were very well known in Washington. Fran(;ois Labbe 
emigrated from France in 1812. He settled in Phila- 
delphia, and began the printing of calicoes. Not 
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being successful, he next started a dancing school, which 
succeeded well. I do not know when they moved to 
Washington, but they opened a dancing school opposite 
Willard 's, about where Comwell 's grocery now stands. 
His two children succeeded him in the dancing school. 
Miss Emily, the daughter, being a most refined, gentle 
person and a great favorite. Frank Labbe, the son, was 
the * ' Turveydrop ' ' of his day, a perfect * * Master of 
Deportment." I remember the stocks where the chil- 
dren had to stand until they learned to * * turn out their 
toes properly, ' ' and the old colored man who played the 
violin for the children. 

One other picture is very vivid in my mind. It is an 
old **tan yard" that stood at the intersection of H., 
New York Avenue and Thirteenth Street, belonging to 
Mr. Cover. I fancy I can almost smell the fresh, cool 
aroma of the bark, and see the huge vats containing the 
skins, and the old horse winding his weary rounds 
treading out the bark. It was so cool in the hot summer 
days that we children delighted in going in to watch 
the grinding of the bark, and cool off after our play. 
I hope that I have not exceeded the time allotted to me 
or worn out the patience of the audience by these old- 
time reminiscences. 



EARLY THEATRES IN WASHINGTON CITY. 

By a. I. MUDD. 
(Read before the Society January 7, 1901.) 

Washington is to-day one of the leading theatrical 
cities of the United States. In culture, intelligence, dis- 
crimination, appreciation of artistic merit, and beauti- 
ful women the audiences of the National Capital are 
unexcelled, if not unequalled, by those of any other city 
in the world. 

Many prominent members of the histrionic profes- 
sion, and playwrights knowing the value of the verdict 
of Washington audiences in rehition to their work, seek 
their endorsement as a harbinger of success elsewhere. 

In the earlv davs of the nineteenth ceiitur^^ the lot of 
the actor and actress was much harder than at the pres- 
ent time. The large salaries of the present day were 
wanting, the receipts were light and frequently, after the 
close of the regular season, concerts had to be given for 
the benefit of some of the performers. Instead of Pull- 
man cars or other comfortable coaches in which to travel 
they used stages ; often had io be contented with wagons 
without springs and in some cases had to travel on foot. 
On one occasion while the manager of the ** Washington 
Theatre '' was on liis way to Washington from Pliiladel- 
phia, the stage coach in wliich he was traveling w^as over- 
turned near Wihnington, Del., and he was seriously in- 
jured, causing the oi)ening of the theatre to be post- 
poned. A diflferent ])lay and farce were given each night 
of performance, and between the play and the farce was 
either a song or dance ; often both were given. The per- 

64 
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formances usually took place three times each week and 
inclement weather at times caused a postponement. The 
prejudice against ^*play houses" and ''play actors'' 
was marked, and the newspapers, while printing the ad- 
vertisements of the Theatre, refrained from noticing 
either the plays or players. No mention of the location 
of the Theatre appeared in the newspapers. In this 
respect the same condition now prevails. Although the 
newspapers of to-day print colunms of theatrical adver- 
tisements and notices of current and coming attractions, 
if a stranger in Washiiigton should want to find out 
where our theatres are located and consult these news- 
papers for that purpose, he would be unable to find any 
mention of the location of anv one of our seven theatres. 

The history of the Washington stage dates from the 
removal of the seat of the National Government to this 
city. The removal began in May, 1800, and by July all 
of the then existing six Executive Departments were in 
full working order in Washington. At that time there 
were two theatres in Philadelphia, one known as * * The 
Old Theatre " and the other as '' The New Theatre." 

The * * New Theatre ' ' was under the management of 
Messrs. Wignell and Reinagle. The season in Philadel- 
phia closed May 19 and the company came to this city 
to open ''an elegant little theatre" called the '* United 
States Theatre," fitted up in the "Lottery- " or " Great 
Hotel." This hotel was erected by Samuel Blodgett 
and was situated on the south front of the Square, where 
the old Post Office Department building now stands. 
So far as I have been able to learn tliere is no record of 
the exact time that the opening took place, but it was 
probably in June. A storm which raged a sliort time 
before the opening of this theatre overflowed the 
creeks, many horses were drowned, and the seen- 
erv of the theatre was ahnost entirelv destroyed. 
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Among the members of the Philadelphia company were 
the celebrated comedian, Mr. Warren, father of William 
Warren, the famous comedian of later years ; Mr. Fran- 
cis, Mr. Wood, Mr. Bernard, another noted comedian; 
Mr. Cain, Mr. Blissett, Mr. Darley, Mr. Warrell, Mrs. 
Merry, Mrs. Snowden, Mrs. Morris, Mrs. Warrell, Miss 
Broadhurst, Mrs. Oldmixon and Miss Arnold. The 
managers were also actors. The company played in 
Washington * * with great reputation, but no proportion- 
ate profit, ' '* and closed the season about September 15, 
1800. The following prologuef written by Mr, Thomas 
Law was spoken on the opening night by Mr. Wignell, 
one of the managers of the company : 

Thank Heaven; ten tedious, anxious years are past, 

And here together we meet at last. 

The Grecian states, ambitious to destroy. 

Took the same time to level cloud-capt Troy. 

Their hero, by subverting sought his praise. 

Our Patriot's noble glory was to raise. 

Let other nations look to Greece and Rome, 

Columbia's bright examples are at home; 

What'er is great or good we find in one — 

All virtues joined to form a Washington. 

Heaven partial seemed, occasions to dispense. 

Pleased to unfold his great preeminence. 

Exulting thought! Why thus appear distrest? 

But ah ! you feel the most, who knew him best. 

Mourn not but, thankful that his life was spared 

So long, enjoy the blessings that he prepared. 

As planetary systems roll on high, 

Rule<l by the Almighty's law of harmony. 

These states in ceaseless unity shall roll. 

Swayed by the plans of his inspired soul. 

To-night we'll make you weep by mimic play. 

For tears are tribute which delight must pay; 

Expand your tuckers, yo sigh-swelling Fair; 

Unfurl your fans, your handkerchiefs prepare; 

Catch the soft moments, ye enamoured beaus. 

Arrest the tear drop trembling as it flows, 

^ Claypolc'8 Advertiser, Philadelphia, Sept. 11, 1800. 
^National Intelligencer, Nov. 26, 1800. 
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Sweet sensibility the soul endears, 

And beauty sheds a lustre most in tears. 

This Grand Hotel, for epicures designed, 

Now makes provision only for the mind; 

For you each night, two courses nice we cater. 

And for your wants, the " Prompter " calls not " Waiter " ; 

A bad exchange you'll say — solids for air; 

Who's he that whispers ? It is city Fair. 

Sir, you're a poet, and delight forsooth, 

Rather to deal in fiction than in truth. 

Those ruddy cheeks evince the air is fine, 

And those fat sides show on the best you dine. 

Well faith, we've formed a tolerable stage; 

Here's room for comic glee or tragic rage; 

But there [pointing to pit and box] the city populates so quick, 

I fear you've stowed yourselves away too thick. 

Ladies, you smile, as if the crowding pleased. 

Sure your fine frames tremble to be squeezed. 

Tho' now our corps too thin appears, 

This central spot must draw forth volunteers; 

If power's their wish, to monarchies we raise them — 

If fame — 'twere ample sure for you to praise them. 

If death and glory — here they may be slain. 

And what is better, "rise to fight again." 

Their country's service to a generous mind. 

That first incentive, true they cannot find. 

And yet ^e act no despicable part. 

Who gladden life and meleorate the heart. 

The floods of late, which drowned you many a horse,* 

Have caused to us a much severer loss — 

Our groves, our temples gone beyond repair. 

The gorgeous palaces it did not spare; 

The storm has swept our canvas almost bare. 

For this deficiency we will soon atone — 

Would you could build as fast with brick and stone. 

At first behold us with indulgent eye. 

As soon with zest we'll every want supply. 

Thus to this city all things will acquire. 

That fancy can suggest, or heart desire, 

The guillotine, the sword, the cannon's roar. 

Drive arts and science to this peaceful shore ; 

If various tongues from building could disable. 

Your houses would of course be stopped like Babel; 

* Alluding to casualties by the overflow of creeks, and to damage sus- 
tained by stage scenery. 
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DuU'h, Irish, Germans, French, all hither flee, 

To enjoy the sweets of lil>erty. 

With your permission — Hark! I'm called away — 

That bell cut short the best I had to say. 

Accept the will, I pray you, for the deed. 

For on this — on all occasions we must plead — 

By your indulgence only we succeed. 

In those days the hotel or tavern played an important 
part in the affairs of the city. Besides providing re- 
freshment for the body, both solid and liquid, the 
hotels were i)rovided with assembly or ball rooms, 
where balls, concerts, magic and other entertainments 
and i)ublic and private meetings were held. Even the 
learned pig, which could spell, tell the days of the week 
and month, read i)rinting and writing, tell the minutes 
and hours by the watch of a member of the audience, 
and do other marvellous tricks, was a guest and was ex- 
hil)ited at a hotel. 

Pearly in 1S03 a number of prominent citizens of 
Washington met and oi)ened subscriptions for the pur- 
l)Ose of building a theatre. 

At a meeting of the subscribers held at Tunnicliff 's 
Hotel on the night of Wednesday, April 20, 1803, a 
iiuml)er of offers of donation of ground was considered, 
a site was selected and arrangements made for erecting 
the building. The site selected was the northeast comer 
of Eleventh and C Streets, Northwest,* fronting 135 
feet 4 inches on Eleventh Street and 04 feet on C Street. 
This site is now occui)ied bv Kernan's Lvceum. 

At that meeting, in addition to the subscriptions of 
money, a number of j>ersons subscribed labor— digging, 
carj>entering, j»histering, etc. The shares were placed 
at $50 each, and on May 4, the subscribers were called 
on to pay into the han<ls of Major John P. Van Ness, 

• A<1 vert i semen t of '^ale ^^{ oM theatre. Snin,u{\\ Intillipniccr, Mav 
i:». ISil. 
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Chairman of the Building Committee, on the tenth of 
that month, the first instalment of their subscription, 
being one-fifth or ten dollars on each share. 

Ground was broken early in June and the second in- 
stalment was called for, to be paid June 10. The third 
and fourth instalments were soon requested to be paid, 
and those persons who had failed to respond to the first 
and second calls were urged to do so at once. 

Reports were circulated which were calculated to in- 
jure the project and shake the confidence of the subscrib- 
ers in their building committee. A meeting of the stock- 
holders called by the building committee was held at 
Lovell 's Hotel Wednesday, July 20, 1803, to which the 
committee made a report of the progress of the work 
and also as to their management of the affairs entrusted 
to them. A resolution was adopted reciting that the 
stockholders were highly satisfied with the progress 
which had been made in erecting the Theatre ; that the 
committee deserved the thanks of the meeting ; that the 
building had progressed as expeditiously as could have 
been expected; and that the reports were unjust and 
highly disapproved. 

On August 1, the subscribers were requested to hand 
in their fifth and last instalment, and those who were 
delinquent in both money and labor subscriptions were 
urged to come forward at once and make payment so 
that the building might be finished with the dispatch 
which was particularly desirable. 

In June, 1804, the Theatre Committee called a meet- 
ing of the subscribers and other gentlemen desirous of 
promoting the building of the Theatre. This meeting 
was held at Rhode's Tavern and was organized by 
calling Hon. Robert Brent, Mayor of Washington 
City, to the chair, and Stanley Byus was ai)pointed 
Secretary. 

6 
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After the committee had made a report of the prog- 
ress of the work a resolution was adopted providing for 
the appointment of a Board of Directors to continue in 
office one year. The resolution also provided that the 
Board should immediately proceed to raise by such 
means as they should deem eligible the necessary funds, 
and thenceforth apply the same to the completion 
of the building, and to procure a dramatic com- 
pany when the prospects respecting the completion 
of the theatre should in their opinions warrant the 
same. 

The following Board of Directors was then elected: 

Major John P. Van Ness, Samuel Harrison Smith, 
Robert Brent, William Brent and Thomas Law. 

The subscribers were slow in responding to the re- 
quests of the committee for payment of their subscrip- 
tions and on August 4, 1804, an urgent appeal was made 
by the Directors to all persons who had subscribed 
money to make immediate payment, to those who had 
subscribed materials to furnish them, and to those who 
had subscril>ed labor to apply to the superintendent of 
the work and work out their shares. 

In order to provide additional funds to expedite the 
work the T)i reenters at a meeting held October 2, re- 
solved to dispose of twelve free tickets at two hundred 
dollars each, one-half to be paid in shares previously 
subscribed or thereafter to he subscribed, and the other 
half in cash subject to redemption by the stockholders 
of the Theatre, or tlieir assigns, at or after tlie expira- 
tion of seven years, on the repayment of two hundred 
dollars. 

Work was i>ushed as nnich as possible and the Thea- 
tre was ooin])lettHl early in Xoveinl)er, 1804. It was 
op)ened Friday, November 16, under the name ** Wash- 
ington Theatre," the opening being postponed from 
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Wednesday, 14, on account of the inclemency of the 
weather. The initial performance consisted of a 
' * Grand Medley Entertainment by the celebrated Mr. 
Maginnis from London who had perfonned in most of 
the Capital Cities of Europe and America. ' ' Mr. Ma- 
^nnis announced that the exhibition had been brought 
to perfection after twenty years * study together with an 
expense of $5,000, and that no person could form a full 
idea of its merits without being a spectator. The enter- 
tainment was composed of songs, magic, dancing and 
acting automatons, mechanical pictures, and spectacu- 
lar effects. Mr. Maginnis varied the features of his ex- 
hibition nightly and gave his last performance Decem- 
ber 17. 

The Theatre was not reopened until the fall of 1805. 
The regular dramatic season began Monday, Septem- 
ber 9, 1805, the Philadelphia Company opening with 
** Wives as They Were and Maids as They Are,'' and 
the farce **Ways and Means; or, A Trip to Dover." 
The prices of admission were boxes one dollar and pit 
three-quarters of a dollar. In those days the pit was on 
the first floor where the orchestra chairs are now located, 
and was for the use of the people now classed as * * gal- 
lery gods." and who patronize the top gallery. The 
doors were opened at 6 and the performance commenced 
at 7 o'clock. The perfonnances took place three times 
a week and occasionally an extra one was given. A 
benefit was given Mr. Harwood September 26, ''being 
the only remuneration for his performances," and on 
that occasion the celebrated comedy of * * The School for 
Scandal," written by Richard Brinsley Sheridan, was 
presented for the first time in Washington. The cast 
for that evening was as follows : 
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Sir Pet^r Teazle Mr. Hopkins. 

Sir Oliver Surface Mr. Clarke. 

Joseph Surface Mr. Poe. 

Charles Mr. Green. 

Crabtree Mr. Harwood. 

Sir Benjamin Backbite Mr. Claude. 

Rowley Mr. Bignall. 

Careless (with sonj^) Mr. Comer. 

Moses Mr. Wilmot. 

Trip Mr. Briers. 

Smoke Mr. Martin. 

Lady Teazle Mrs. Wilmot. 

Maria Mrs. Green. 

Lady Sneerwell Mrs. Cij^ude. 

^Irs. Candor Mrs. Bignall. 

The Theatre closed October 9, until after the races, 
opening again October 28, the season ending December 
21. It was again opened November 17, 1806, by Mr. 
Manfredi and his company, consisting of five persons— 
three ladies and two gentlemen. The performers were 
tight rope dancers and tumblers. Among the acts per- 
fonned were throwing somersaults backwards and for- 
wards over tables and chairs, and Madame Manfredi 
partook of a collation on the tight rope seated at a table. 
The Manfredi Comimny gave their last i)erformance 
January 1, 1807, and the Theatre remained closed until 
April 4, 1808, when a performance was given by ama- 
teurs. 

The season of 1808 was begun Sei)tember 7, by the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Company with '^The 
Rivals; or, A Trip to Bath,'' in which Mr. Joseph Jef- 
ferson, the grandfather of the i)resent ''.Foe/' played 
Bob Acres; Mr. Warren, Sir Anthony Ahsolntf; Mrs. 
Francis, Mrs. Maldpn^p; Mrs. Jefferson, Julia, and 
Mrs. Wilmot, Lydin Lanyuist. The length of the sea- 
son was but nine nights and the company, which con- 
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tained a number of persons who afterwards became 
well-known and famous players, was composed of Mr. 
Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Jefferson, Mr. and Mrs. Francis, 
Mr. and Mrs. Seymour, Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot, Mr. Har- 
ris, Mr. Blissett, Mr. Briers, Mr. Cross, Mr. McKenzie, 
Mr. Cone, Mr. Bray, Mr. Miller, Mr. Chamock, Mr. 
Jacobs, and Miss Hunt. John Howard Payne was after- 
wards a member of the company. 

The same company played from June 13, to August 7, 

1809, and the Theatre remained closed during the year 

1810. It had not been a paying investment and was ad- 
vertised for sale at auction at Dover's Hotel on the first 
Monday in June, 1811. The advertisement stated that 
exclusive of the lot the building had been erected at a 
cost of about $13,000; that it was situated on a large lot, 
and at a moderate expense could be enlarged so that it 
would accommodate double the number of i)eople. The 
sale was posti)oned to the following Saturday, but the 
theatre was not sold. 

The Philadelphia and Baltimore Company opened the 
summer season June 18, 1811. On July 9, Mr. Fennell, 
who is said to have introduced the starring system, be- 
gan a four nights' engagement. He played Othello, 
Richard the Third, Macbeth and King Lear. The Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore Company for several years there- 
after continued to present tragedy, comedy and farce in 
the summer, returning to Philadeli)hia and Baltimore 
for the fall and winter season. 

Among the plays performed were The Poor Gentle- 
man, The Heir at Law, Speed the Plough, She Stoops 
to Conquer, The Village Lawyer, Venice ^Preserved, 
Raising the Wind, Matrimony, Man and Wife; or. More 
Secrets than One, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, The 
School of Refonn; or, How to Rule a Husband, The 
Day after the Wedding; or, The Wife's First Lesson, 
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Three Weeks After Marriage; or, What We Must All 
Come To, Love Laughs at Locksmiths, Lovers' Vows, 
How to Die for Love, No Song No Supper, Adrian and 
Orrilla, The Stranger, The Gamester, The Iron Chest, 
The Peasant Boy, The Foundling of the Forest, Castle 
Spectre, Guy Mannering, Bombastes Furioso, Shake- 
speare's plays, etc. Love and marriage appear to have 
been favorite themes of the playwrights of the early 
days. 

Mr. Jefferson besides being a noted comedian was al- 
so a very successful singer of comic songs. Among his 
songs which were always received, to use one of the 
favorite expressions of the day, with unbounded ap- 
plause, were ** Giles Scroggins' Ghost," ** Honey and 
Mustard, " * * Tommy Clutterbuck and Polly Higgen- 
bottom," and ** Nobody Coming to Bury Me," a parody 
on ** Nobody Coming to Marrj' Me." 

There were many changes in the personnel of the 
company, Mr. and Mrs. Wood, Mr. and Mrs. DuflF, Mr. 
and Mrs. Barrett, Mr. and Mrs. H. Wallack, Mr. and 
Mrs. Burke, Mr. Wheatly, Mrs. Mason, Mrs. Lefolle, 
Mrs. Anderson, and others becoming members of it at 
different times. 

The players never failed to honor the anniversary of 
olir National Tndei)endence, and on each recurring 4th 
of July i>atriotic and appropriate performances were 
given. During the war of 1812-1815 a i^art of the even- 
ing's entertainment was frecjuently devoted to the com- 
memoration of the victories of our gallant little na\'y, 
and transparent ])ortraits wore s^liown of the naval com- 
manders. Commodores Perry and Decatur and ('aptains 
Hull and Bainbridge, who by tli<Mr heroic deeds in the 
defense of their country aided in the ])reservation of 
liberty and eanuHl the ev<»rhisting gratitude of unborn 
millions of citizens of this great Kepublic, which to-day 
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stands in the foremost rank of the nations of the earth 
and has won the admiration of all civilized peoples. 

Those who lost their lives in the same great cause were 
not forgotten and feeling tribute was paid to the mem- 
ory of Gen. Covington, who fell at the head of his troops 
at the battle of Williamsburg ; Gen. Z. M. Pike and * * the 
gallant and lamented Lawrence and Ludlow.'' 

On July 12, 1813, the Theatre was again offered for 
sale. A few days later the British forces that had for 
some time been in the lower Potomac were reported to 
be on their way up the river to attack Washington, and 
July 17, the public was informed that there would be no 
more performances at the Theatre until further notice. 
The report, however, proved to be incorrect, and ten 
days later, when the British had left the river, the Thea- 
tre reopened, the season closing September 13, with a 
patriotic plav called ** Bunker Hill; or, the Death of 
(Jen. Warren, " * * and let the rallying word throughout 
the day be Liberty or Death. ' ' 

The season of 1814 began June 16, and closed August 
13. A few days later the city was captured by the Brit- 
ish forces. It is not necessary to state what damage was 
wrought by them. The Theatre, however, escaped de- 
struction and the season of 1815 began June 20, Mrs. 
Placide, Mr. Entwisle, and Mr. Steward making their 
first appearance in Washington. 

On July 4, a new play, entitled ''The Hero of the 
North; or, the Deliverer of His Country," was pre- 
sented and Mr. Steward sang ' ' The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner," which was received with tumultuous and un- 
bounded applause. 

Several performances were given by the Thespian 
Society for the benefit of the poor, and at one given No- 
vember 23, Gen. Andrew Jackson and suite were pres- 
ent and an address of welcome, written by Mr. Tjathrop 
of Georgetown, was delivered. 
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In 1816, 1817, 1818, and 1819 the same company 
played during the summer, and in 1818 and 1819 the 
Theatre was opened in the winter and spring under 
other management. Mr. Charles Incledon, the famous 
singer from the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, London, 
being in Alexandria waiting for passage southward, 
was engaged for one night only and appeared February 
26, 1818, as Bellville in the opera of **Rosina, or the 
Reapers, ' * in which character he sang the songs of * * The 
Thorn ' ' and * * Tell Her I Love Her. ' ' During the even- 
ing he also sang Gay's celebrated ballad, ** Black-eyed 
Susan,'' and a new patriotic song, composed by a Mr. 
Clifton of Baltimore, called '* Here's Columbia, For- 
ever the Glorv and Pride of the World." 

March 8, 1819, the celebrated actress, Mrs. Bartley, 
from the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, London, began a 
four nights' engagement sui)ported by Mr. Bartley. On 
the night of March 12, she api)eared as Mrs, Beverly in 
Moore's celebrated tragedy of ''The Gamester," and 
at the end of the i)lay recited a poem written exi)ressly 
for her by '* Tom " Moore, entitled '' A Monologue," ex- 
pressive of the effect of national music on national 
character, in which was introduced the airs of Greece, 
Switzerland, Spain, Ireland and America. 

March 26, 1819, President Monroe and family at- 
tended a benefit performance given to Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell, on which occasion '*The School of Reform" 
and ''Matrimony" were j)erformed. This ai)pears to 
have been the first mention of a President of the l^nited 
States attending the Theatre in Washington. President 
John A<lams visited *'The New Theatre" in Philadel- 
phia February 2(5, 1800. 

About 7 o'clock on the morning of A])ril 19, 1820, the 
Theatre was dis(»overed to bo on fire. In a very few 
minutes the entire building was in Hames and in fifteen 
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minutes the roof fell in. A slight fall of snow the previ- 
ous evening partially protected the roofs of the adjoin- 
ing buildings from the showers of burning embers. 
Representative John Culpepper, of North Carolina, and 
several citizens stood on the roof of the house nearest 
the burning building and extinguished the flames as 
they caught on the roof. It was not known positively 
whether the fire was incendiary or accidental, but the 
final ojnnion was that it was accidental. 

The Philadelphia, Washington, Montreal and New 
York Theatres all burned within six months. 

In June, 1821, the old Theatre with the ground on 
which the walls stood and some adjacent ground was 
oflFered for sale and then, or later, was purchased by Mr. 
Lewis Carusi, who rebuilt it, and in 1822 opened it as 
the Washington Citj^ Assembly Rooms. 

A new Theatre was erected on Louisiana Avenue, be- 
tween Four-and-one-half and Sixth Streets,* and was 
completed about August 1, 1821. It was not large, but 
was more commodious than the fonner Theatre and was 
fitted up in better style. The building was arranged to 
hold about 700 j)ersons and the acoustic proi)erties were 
good. Liquor was excluded from the box lobbies and 
smoking absolutely prohibited in all i)arts of the build- 
ing. Separate boxes were provided for colored people. 
The new Theatre was also called * ' Washington Thea- 
tre," and oi)ened Wednesday, August 8, 1821, under 
the management of Messrs. Warren and Wood, with 
the Philadelphia and Baltimore Company, after an ab- 
sence of two years. Thev received a verv^ cordial wel- 
come. Among the members of the company were the 
old favorites, Mr. Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Wood, Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis, Mr. and Mrs. JefTerson, Mr. and Mrs. H. 

•Advertisement of lot for sale in square 490, yational Intelligencer, 
Sept. 9, 1822. 
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Wallack, Mr. and Mrs. Darley, Mrs. Burke, Mrs. Le- . 
folle, Miss Se>Tiiour, Miss Hathwell, Mr. Wheatly and 
Mr. Hathwell. The plays given on the opening night 
were * * She Stoops to Conquer * ' and * * The Spoiled 
Child.'' There was a dance bv Mrs. Wallack and the 
ojx^ning address was delivered by Mr. Wood. 

August 1, 1822, the elder Booth, from the Theatres 
Royal and Covent Garden, London, made his first ap- 
pearance in Washington as Richard Third. He also 
api>eared in "The Iron Chest," *'King Lear," **The 
Mountaineers," and ''Hamlet" On this occasian the 
Satio9ud Inielliflciict r dej>arted from its usual custom 
and printeil a very comj^limentar^' notice of Mr. Booth's 
acting. 

Mr. Cooi>er, another i^lebrated actor, made his first 
ap}H^iraniv Septemln^r 'X as Macbeth, 

Mr. Booth playiHl an engagement in 1823, during 
which, on the night of his l>enefit, July 26, he appeared 
for the tirst time in his gn^at character of Sir Giles 
Ovcrrcaih iu " A Now Wav to Pav Old l>ebts." March 
2t>, 1S24, the new ojH^ra of " Clari: or, the Maid of Mi- 
lan,'* written bv John Howanl Pavne. fonnerlv of this 
Theatrt\ was pivscnttnl, aiul during its |>erfonnance 
" Home, Swtvt Home,** or as it was then called, ** Sweet 
Home,** was snng bv Mi*s. Waring to great applause. 

iJoneral l.ataxcttc Iving in Washington as the guest 
of the natioiK \ isitinl tht* Thcativ on the night of Oecem- 
Ix^r 4, lvJ4, rho riic;Utv was bands^Muelv decorated 
for the iHva>ion and the JistinguisbtHl French offioer 
was nwivtHl \vitl\ nwu^li enthusiasm. The i»medy of 
••The SolduM \ PnuulUt \^* :\\u\ the f:mv of '-The Re- 
view: or. ri.o W .iv;v o! W M\\Uot.*' wti\ i^iaviHl. There 
was also a da\u^> b\ Mw I'Um^muv av.J Mrs^ Pinneford, 
anil Mr SouumnUU^ ^^.-u^i; a »>>u'u" vv>i:4j 

IHnim: \\\c \i\\\ \^\\^ \\\ \\sm>im\ Mr. IVx^tlu Mr. 
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Burroughs, Mr. and Mrs. Barnes, and other celebrated 
actors and actresses of the day played short engage- 
ments. At Mr. Cooper's benefit, February 8, a large 
and distinguished audience was present, including 
President Monroe, Secretary of State John Quincy 
Adams, Secretary of War William H. Crawford, Gen. 
Jackson and Gen. Lafayette. The plays given were 
* * Damon and Pythias ' ' and * * The Irishman in Lon- 
don. ' ' Mr. and Mrs. Barnes also appeared, having vol- 
unteered their services. 

On the night of July 11, during the engagement of 
Mr. Booth, a row was started in the Theatre in which 
most of the participants were strangers in the city. In 
suppressing the disorder the managers were assisted by 
a number of Congressmen and citizens of Washington. 
At the beginning of the season the word ** Washing- 
ton" was dropped, the name ** Theatre*' alone being 
used. In 1827 it was again called the ** Washington 
Theatre," but in 1828 it again became the '^Theatre" 
and retained that name for several years. 

September 23, 1826, Mr. Hackett made his first ap- 
pearance in Washington as the Duke of Gloster in imi- 
tation of the celebrated English actor, Edmund Kean. 
He also gave imitations of other well-known actors. 
Mr. Edwin Forrest, the native tragedian, appeared for 
the first time Monday evening, October 2, as Rolla in the 
tragedy of * * Pizarro. ' ' He made his first appearance on 
any stage as young Norval at Philadelphia, November 
27, 1820. The Theatre was leased by Mr. Warren and 
opened for a summer season. It was opened by him 
August 20, 1827, with the Philadelphia Company, in- 
cluding his daughter, who had made a very successful 
debut in Philadelphia a few weeks before. 

Mademoiselle Marie Celeste made her first appear- 
ance in this citv March 29, 1828, as Julietta, a deaf and 
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dumb girl, in the play of * * The Dumb Girl of Genoa, ' ' 
and in some of her famous dances. She was received 
with great enthusiasm. Miss Clara Fisher, Mr. Pear- 
man, Mr. Cooper, Mr. and Mrs. Sloman and Mr. Ham- 
blin were among the popular performers who appeared 
during the year. Mr. Warren made an offer to enlarge 
the Theatre so that it would * * comfortably and with 
ease hold nine hundred dollars.*' The offer was ac- 
cepted by the stockholders and a committee was ap- 
pointed to carry on the work. 

February 4, 1829, Mr. Edwin Forrest appeared as 
Damon to Mr. Haywood's Pythias, He also played 
Hamlet, Virginius, Othello, and Brutus. Among the 
other actors and actresses of note who visited Washing- 
ton that year, were James Wallack, from the theatres of 
London, who was received with great applause; Miss 
Clara Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. Stone, Herr Cline, and 
Monsieur and Madame Vestris and Md'lle. Rosalie 
from Paris, **the greatest oi>eratic dancers in the 
world. ' ' 

A meeting favorable to the erection of a new Theatre 
was held at Barnard's Mansion Hotel January 31, 1829. 
This meeting adopted resolutions favoring the erection 
in a central part of the city and within a convenient dis- 
tance from Georgetown, a theatre which should be a 
monument of its taste, and of the liberality of its citi- 
zens, to be placed under such regulations as would en- 
sure at once comfort and amusement to the audience and 
a fair compensation for respectable talent. A commit- 
tee consisting of Gen. John P. Van Ness, Col. Kearney, 
Col. Christopher Andrews, Henry Randall, Doctor H. 
Huntt and W. W. Corcoran was appointed to draft and 
present a memorial to Congress, or to the President of 
the United States, i)raying for a grant or the lease of a 
lot for the erection of such a theatre; and the commit- 
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tee was authorized in case a suitable site could not be 
obtained from the public, to inquire into the cost of 
private lots in a convenient situation, and to obtain from 
a competent architect the plans and estimates of the 
cost of the contemplated theatre. The proposed thea- 
tre was not built. 

The * * Theatre ' ' was closed the greater part of the 
year 1830 and the old Circus building was named the 
fonnance was given in it during a part of the year. 
Ampitheatre, and a combined circus and theatrical per- 

In 1831 the Theatre was enlarged and the whole in- 
terior was changed. By the alterations accommodation 
was afforded for over one thousand persons. Three 
rows of boxes were provided, coffee rooms were con- 
structed ai)art from the passages to the boxes and the 
whole house was warmed by furnaces. The failure of 
the stoves to heat the building had often interfered with 
the performances and sometimes caused their postpone- 
ment. 

The Theatre opened in December of that year under 
the management of Joseph Jefferson the second, father 
of ^*Tlip Van Winkle Joe.'' In improving the theatre 
portable gas lamps were introduced, but they failed to 
work on the opening night and tiie audience had to be 
dismissed. Other lamps were provided for the next 
night. Mr. Charles Kean appeared December 17, 1831, 
as Sir Giles Overreach in *'A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts,'' and December 28, Mrs. A. Drake, one of the 
best actresses of her dav, as Elvira in '^Pizarro." In 
1832, Mr. Forrest and Mrs. Drake api)eared together 
and the prices were raised for the first time that Wash- 
ington had had a theatre. The practice is (juite too 
prevalent at the })resent time. Mr. Booth, Mr. A. 
Addams, Mr. Trimbly, and Mr. and Mrs. Butler from 
the Bath Theatres also appeared during the season. 
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May 25, Mr. Booth appeared as Hamlet for the benefit 
of Mr. Green, the leader of the orchestra. 

During the fall season which opened October 3, Mrs. 
McClure, Master Burke, half brother of Joe Jeflferson, 
afterwards known as Charley Burke, and one of the 
best comedians that ever trod the boards ; Mr. Sinclair 
and Madame Feron, from the Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden Theatres, appeared in various plays. Mr. T. 
D. Rice, known as * * Jim Crow ' ' Rice, appeared in black 
face and met with great success in his negro songs, 
'' Clare de Kitchen,'* ** Jim Crow," etc. It was during 
this engagement, or one a few mouths later, that the in- 
cident occurred which Mr. Jefferson relates in his auto- 
biograi)hy printed in the Century magazine in 1889- 
1890 and subsecjuently in book form. He says: '*0f 
course this fantastic figure had a great influence upon 
me, and I danced Jim Crow from the garret to the cel- 
lar. The comedian saw my imitation of him, and in- 
sisted that I should appear for his benefit; so on that 
occasion I was duly blacked up and dressed in a com- 
plete miniature likeness of the original. He put me in 
a bag, which almost smothered me, and carried me upon 
the stage on his shoulders. No word of this proceeding 
had been mentioned in the bills, so that figuratively 
speaking, the public was as much in the dark as I was. 
After dancing and singing the first verse he began the 
second, the following being the two lines which intro- 
duced me: 

O ladieH and gentlemen, I'd have you for to know 

That I've pot a little darkey here that jiimp« Jim Crow; 

and turning the bag upside down he emptied me out 
head first l>efore the eves of the astonished audience. 

*' Rice was considerably over six feet high, T was but 
four years old, and as we stood there, dressed exactly 
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alike, the audience roared with laughter. Rice and I 
now sang alternate verses and the excitement increased ; 
showers of pennies, sixpences, and shillings were tossed 
from the pit and thrown from the galleries upon the 
stage. I took no notice of this, but suddenly the clear, 
ringing sound of a dollar caught my ear, and as the 
bright coin was rolling from the stage into the orchestra 
I darted forward and secured the prize. Holding it tri- 
umphantly between my finger and thumb I grinned at 
the leader of the orchestra, as much as to sav * No vou 
don't' This not only brought down the house, but 
many half dollars and dollars besides. At the fall of 
the curtain twenty-four dollars were picked up and giv- 
en into my delighted hands." 

In the same autobiography Mr. Jefferson says that 
he might almost say that he was bom in a theatre ; that 
his earliest recollections were entirely connected with 
one ; and that * * it was a rickety old frame building with 
a broad gable, facing on a wide avenue, and situated in 
the city of Washington." Mr. Jefferson is evidently 
in error in stating that it was a frame building. The 
theatre referred to was the second Washington Theatre 
situated on Louisiana Avenue. The ceiling was of 
painted canvas, but the building was of brick. His 
father married the widow Burke in 1827 or 1828, while 
he was a member of the Philadelphia Company, and Joe 
was bom in 1829, his father becoming the manager of 
the Washington Theatre near the close of the year 1831. 
His father besides being an actor was also a scene paint- 
er and for several years painted all the scenery for that 
theatre. 

The first api)earance of Mr. Kemble and Miss Fanny 
Kemble was on Januan^ 14, 1833, in Kotzobue's i)lay of 
**The Stranger." The great Ravel family made their 
first api)earance in Washington February 11, 1833, and 
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created a great furore then as well as in after 
years. 

Mr. Booth, Mr. A. Addams, Mr. and Mrs. Wills, Mrs. 
and Miss Chapman, Mr. Hackett, the celebrated come- 
dian, Mr. Flynn, Mr. Eaton and Mr. Forrest appeared 
during the year. Mr. Rice also played several engage- 
ments, during which he introduced a number of new 
negro songs. 

Among the performers who appeared in 1834 were 
Mr. and Mrs. Knight, Mrs. A. Drake, Mr. Kemble, Miss 
Fannie Kemble, Mr. J. R. Scott, Mr. Booth, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood, Master Burke, Mr. Knowles and Mr. Cooper. 

The Theatre was entirely remodelled and opened Sep- 
tember 26, 1835, but closed November 23. 

In August, 1834, a movement for a new Theatre was 
inaugurated and a stock company was organized for 
that purpose. Sealed proposals were invited until Sep- 
tember 8, for the erection of a new Theatre to be located 
on the open space included between E Street on the 
north, Pennsylvania Avenue on the south and Thir- 
teenth Street on the east. The principal front was to 
be on Thirteenth Street and to be 76 feet 6 inches in 
width. The building was to run back 150 feet on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and 153 feet on E Street, and was to be 
of the Roman Doric style. The edifice was not erected 
on this triangle, but on the site of the present National 
Theatre. It was completed in the fall of 1835, and at a 
meeting of the stockholders held November 3, the name 
of '* National Theatre'' was unanimously agreed upon. 

The National Theatre was opened December 7, 1835. 
A ])rize ojxMiiiig address, written by Mr. Vose of Balti- 
more, was spoken by Mrs. Hughes, and the comedy of 
**The Man of the World'* was performed, Mr. May- 
wood being the Hxr Perfiuax Mncsycophant, and the 
afterpiece was the musical farce ** Turn Out." 
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The National Intelligencer printed the following ac- 
count of the opening : 

* * The new and magnificent establishment was finely 
patronized on Monday evening, December 7, 1835, by a 
very full house. The parquet and boxes were filled with 
ladies and gentlemen, and the 'tout ensemble' must 
have formed a highly gratifying 'coup d'ceil' to the 
spirited manager, precursor, it is hoped, of what he may 
expect throughout the season, providing he realizes the 
assurance and promises which he has made. The form 
of the first tier of boxes is embellished with slight 
sketches in imitation of bas-relief, and surrounded by 
correspondent ornaments representing brilUant events 
in maritime history, discovery, and naval achievements. 
The second tier of boxes is ornamented in similar style, 
referring to victories, treaties, agriculture, etc. The 
proscenium show^s the same colors and style of orna- 
ments. In the arch thereof is a representation of the 
Declaration of Independence, supported on the wings 
of Time. The curtain displays an equestrian statue of 
Washington in front of rich drapery, which is partly 
drawn aside and displays the tomb of Washington, 
Mount Vernon, etc. It is intended as a substitute for 
the green curtain, and the change will doubtless be ap- 
proved of. The machinery and stage arrangements, all 
excellent of their kind, are by Mr. Varden; and the 
whole was lighted by new and splendid lamps made 
expressly for this establishment." 

With the opening of the National Theatre a new or- 
der of things was inaugurated. The * * gallery gods ' ' 
were sent aloft and the pit, which in the early days had 
been appropriated by the most boisterous portion of the 
audiences, became the parquet and was patronized by 
the best class of theatre-goers. 

The old Theatre was improved at an expense of sev- 
7 
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eral thousand dollars and was opened Christmas night, 
1835, as **The American Theatre," under the manage- 
ment of Mr. F. C. Wemyss, who for some years had been 
connected with the company that played at tlie Wash- 
ington Theatre. The price of admission was placed at 
fifty cents for all parts of the house, and announcement 
was made that ** the j^rice of admission, no matter what 
attraction mav be offered, will not be advanced on anv 
pretext whatever." 

Miss Mary Duff appeared on the opening night in 
** Therese; or, the Orphan of Geneva," followed by the 
farce, *'Kill or Cure." Mr. Booth began an engage- 
ment the following night in ** Hamlet." Mrs. E. 
Knight, Mr. A. Addams, Miss Waring and others played 
short engagements, but the old Theatre could not hold 
out against the more modern National Theatre, and on 
the eighth of February, 183G, closed its doors with a 
benefit to Mr. and Mrs. Russell. The plays were '* Wild 
Oats " and ** My Uncle Sam." At the end of the farce 
the curtain was rung down on the last of the early thea- 
tres of Washington.* 

• The facts stated in this paper were gleaned mainly from the files of 
the yatxonaX InicUimjcr. 



KICHARD FORREST AND HIS TIMES, 

1795-1830. 

By MRS. KATE KEARNEY HENRY. 
(Read before the Society, February 4, 1901.) 

As reminiscences of the early days of Washington are 
being called for by the Columbia Historical Society, a 
few from the writer, as told her by her parents, may not 
be out of place. 

Both my father's and my mother's family, the Kear- 
neys and Forrests, were resident property owners here 
before the year 1800. My grandfather, John Kearney, 
an Irishman by birth and an architect by profession, 
came to this country about 1798, with his wife and three 
young sons. He bought lots in various localities in this 
city, and in the first number of the National lutelli- 
gencer, published in 1800, is an advertisement of his 
offering lots for sale. He built a handsome, three-story, 
double, brick residence at the southwest corner of Four- 
teenth and F Streets, in the same year. Being employed 
to draw the plans for the Custom House in Charleston, 
S. C, and going to superintend its building, he died 
there in 1803. His family continued to live in their 
Washington home until their marriages and deaths. 

His three sons entered the service of the United 
States. James Kearney was a colonel in the Engineer 
Corps of the Army, and died in this citj^ in 1861. 
Robert S. Kearney, a surgeon in the navy, died at sea. 
John A. Kearney, my father, also a fleet surgeon 
in the United States Xavy, died in Mexico. 

The Messrs. Joseph C. and Heniy A. Willard pur- 

'^7 
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chased the Kearney property about 1858. It is the 
portion of ground now covered by the old part of Wil- 
lard's Hotel. 

My maternal grandfather, Richard Forrest, was the 
son of Captain Zachariah Forrest, of St. Mary's County, 
Md., of the Continental Army, whose brother, Uriah, 
was a colonel and brevet brigadier general in the 
Maryland Line. At an early age Richard Forrest was 
sent to France to be educated. On his return to America 
in 1787, he married Sarah Craufurd, a daughter of 
David Craufurd, of Upper Marlboro'. They moved to 
Georgetown, where Mr. Forrest was made postmaster 
in April, 1797, by Washington, and continued in office 
until February, 1799. His uncle. General Uriah For- 
rest, had purchased, in 1788, a large tract of land above 
Georgetown, which he called Rosedaley after the family 
estate of the Forrests in England. At that time it em- 
braced the St. Alban tract, Mt. Pisgah, since called 
Beauvoir, the fonner residence of Dr. Samuel Busev, 
Weston, the late James Causton*s home and Green- 
irtHx/, the home of General Forrest's brother-in-law, 
Thomas Plater ; it extendeil to the boundary of George- 
town, the whole tract being known as Pretty Prospect. 

General Forrv^st was bom in St. Marv's Countv, 
Maryland, in 1736. He was a delegate from Maryland 
to the Continental Congn^ss in 17S<> and *S7, and again 
in *9o and "W. when, at the expiration of his term, he 
dei'lineii rvnomi nation. 

When the nistriol of iVIunibia was ceiled to the 
Tniteil States by the Stat^^ of Maryland and Virginia, 
Roseilale was then a ivirt of Montg\niH^r\- County, and 
the Forrests Iwame literally one v>f the tirst families in 
the District. UtHieral Forrv^t was tr.e tirst clerk of the 
rniteil States District i ourt. His o«*tvv was in one of 
the houses known as the *• Kound rops,** nudwav be- 
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tween the ** six buildings " and Rock Creek. Just after 
the war General Forrest was sent on a secret mission to 
Grermany. On his return he presented his accounts to 
the Government, saying, * * I am a rich man and the 
Government is poor; I will not accept any pay for my 
services, but I will keep the account and some day the 
Government will be rich and my family may become 
poor and then can be paid what is due me. ' ' The first 
part of his prediction came true, but I am sorry to add, 
although several applications to Congress have been 
made by the family, the debt is still uncancelled. 

General Forrest lost a leg at the battle of Brandy- 
wine, and was severely wounded at Germantown, where 
he was aide to Washington. Nevertheless he married, 
after the war, Rebecca, the beautiful daughter of Gover- 
nor George Plater, of Maryland. It is a family tradi- 
tion that General Washington selected the site for the 
house at Rosedale, and standing on the lawn pointed to 
the location of the future Federal Citv\ General For- 
rest 's granddaughters still own and live at Rosedale. 

Mrs. General Forrest's only sister married Philip 
Barton Key, who built and resided at Woodley. Mr. 
Key was a violent Tory, and going to England, received 
a commission in the British Armv. He was sent with a 
small command to Florida. He resigned after the war 
and returning the Woodley, became a prominent lawyer. 
He was an uncle of Francis Scott Kev. General For- 
rest after the war went into the commission business 
with Benjamin Stoddert, Secretary of the Navy during 
Washington's administration. Richard Forrest was em- 
ployed by them to go to England to look after the busi- 
ness there, but he had no sooner landed than he received 
word that the commission business had proved a total 
failure, and he was to return home. General Forrest 
died at Rosedale in 1805. 
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Richard Forrest moved to Washington in 1800. He 
owned and occupied a double, brick house near the 
southeast corner of F and Fourteenth Streets, the gar- 
den extending to the comer and in the rear nearly to 
Pennsylvania Avenue. It is now covered by the Ebbitt 
House. There my mother was born in 1807. It is a 
coincidence that the homesteads of both my parents 
should be owned to-day by the Messrs. Willard. 

In 1801 Richard Forrest was one of the eight clerks 
appointed by Mr. Jefferson in the Department of State, 
which position he held imtil his death in 1828. The 
desk which he alone used for so many years was sent 
by the Secretary of State to Mrs. Forrest, and is now in 
the possession of the writer. 

Mrs. Forrest's sister had married George Walker, 
one of the original proprietors of the Federal City. He 
was a Scotchman and first settled in Philadelphia. He 
would to-day be termed a merchant prince, having un- 
limited means at his command. He moved to Washing- 
ton about 1793, and in 1794, when forty years of age, 
he married Martha Craufurd, of Upper Marlboro', Md., 
just eighteen years old. Being a man of wealth, he 
built a handsome residence in what was then known as 
Carrollsburg, and surrounded his young wife with 
every luxury that wealth and affection could bestow. 
Mrs. Walker only lived two years. Her remains, with 
those of her twin children, were taken to her old home, 
and to-day in the old family burial ground in Upper 
Marlboro' can be seen the marble shaft erected to her 
memor\^ by her sorrowing husband. 

George Walker became involved in a long and bitter 
war with the Commissioners of the new city. He had 
purchased from AVilliam Bailey 400 acres of land called 
the ' ' Hop Yard, ' ' lying on the west side of the Eastern 
Branch, also a large tract of land from the Youngs, be- 
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lieving, as every one else did at that time, that the city 
and its public buildings and grounds would be located 
east i^i the Capitol. Many letters of George Walker's, 
written to the Commissioners, testify his opinion of 
them as being anything but honest men. He was par- 
ticularly angered at the treatment he had received in 
regard to square 1065 ; he accused the Commissioners of 
gi^dng General U. Forrest a deed for a lot to which they 
knew the public had no title. Finally seeing his hopes 
vanished, his affections blasted, his ambition disap- 
pointed, he returned to his native land, where he died 
some vears afterwards. On his return to Scotland he 
had made from his own and his wife's hair various 
unique articles of jewelry, which he sent to Mrs. Rich- 
ard Forrest, and they are now in the possession of the 
writer. 

The Department of State was then on Fifteenth 
Street, and faced what is now G Street. There were no 
buildings of any description on the square bounded by 
F and G Streets and Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets. 
Three o 'clock was the usual dinner hour for every one ; 
and mv mother has often told me that about that hour 
thev would look out of the front door on F Street and 
see her father coming across the lot; dinner would be 
served on his arrival. 

Societ>" in those days was ver>' limited; everybody 
who was anybody knew each other. The Forrests' 
neighbors and friends were John Quincy Adams and 
his son, John Adams, who married his cousin, Mary 
Hellon; Mr. and Mrs. Madison and her son, PajTie 
Todd; Dr. William Thornton and his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Berdeau; General and Mrs. Walter Jones, with 
their large and interesting family of ten daughters, one 
of whom married Dr. Thomas Miller; Mr. and Mrs. 
William Ramsay, the grandparents of the present Ad- 
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miral Frank Ramsay; Hon. Richard Cutts, whose resi- 
dence occupied the entire square bounded by Madison 
Place and H Street, now the Cosmos Club ; it had been 
purchased by Mrs. Madison and there she died in 1849 ; 
Joseph Forrest, a brother of Richard, whose home was 
at the comer of Twentieth and F Streets ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Hagner's family, whose descendants still own the 
old homestead on H Street and whose garden em- 
braced half of the square. Mr. Hagner was likened to 
the patriarch Job, with his seven sons and three daugh- 
ters; Mr. and Mrs. Pleasonton; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Monroe, whose son was Columbus Monroe, and whose 
daughter married Mr. Henrj- Randall ; the Johnsons in 
the *'six buildings"— the family of Mrs. John Quincy 
Adams— three of her married sisters also lived here, 
Mrs. Hellon, Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Fry. The Tayloes 
at the Octagon; General VanXess at Mansion Square; 
the Carrolls at Duddington. I should not close this list 
without mentioning some of the foreigners who took an 
active i)art in the sociabilities of Washington. The two 
succeeding British ministers, Mr. and Mrs. Merry and 
Lord and Lady Bagot ; the latter was the niece of the 
Duke of Wellington. Madame DeNou\nlle, the wife of 
the French Minister, Mr. DashofT, Count DeMenou, and 
Mr. Poinsett. I have been told that Mr. Poinsett in- 
troduced the red flower to America used so much for 
decorating at Christmas time, called Poinsetta. Mr. 
Antrobus, Mr. Passmore and many others. 

The principal amusement for the ladies was very 
much as it is now, card playing. They would meet at 
each other's houses nightly, i)erhaps daily and have a 
friendly game of whist. 

General VanXess first lived on Eleventh street, be- 
tween C and D. 1 believe the house is still standing. 
It was here the first notable we<lding in his family took 
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place, that of Miss Rebecca Bums, Mrs. VanNess* 
cousin, to a Mr. Ratcliff, of New York. Her brides- 
maids were Miss Ann VanNess, Miss Burroughs, the 
daughter of the first Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
who later married Hon. John Nelson, the Attorney 
Greneral of the United States, and Miss Forrest, the 
daughter of Richard Forrest. It was in this house that 
General VanXess ' only child, Ann Elbertina, was bom. 
In 1820 General VanNess moved into his new residence 
called Mansion Square, David Bums ' farm house being 
on the same grounds. In 1821 Ann Elbertina married 
Arthur Middleton of South Carolina. His grandfather 
was a signer of the Declaration of Independence. He 
was Secretary of Legation at Madrid when Cornelius P. 
VanNess, an uncle of his wife's, was United States 
Minister to Spain. Few weddings of the present day 
equal and none surpass the elegance and munificence of 
that occasion; there were six bridesmaids and grooms- 
men. The former were Miss Casinove, who married 
General Archibald Henderson, Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps ; Miss Frances P. Lewis, a daughter of Law- 
rence Lewis (Washington's nephew), who married Gen- 
eral Butler, U. S. A.; Miss Laura Wirt, daughter of 
William Wirt, who married Thomas Randall, Esq.; 
Miss Mason, who married her cousin, George Mason of 
Gunston; Miss Lee, who married Dr. Bailey Washing- 
ton of the U. S. N., and Miss Mary Ann Kerr, a niece 
of Mrs. Peter Hagner. The festivities lasted nearly a 
month; each bridesmaid gave a partj'; each grooms- 
man, a dinner. 

In 1825 quite a sensation was caused in the fashion- 
able and religious circles of Washington by the volun- 
tary withdrawal from the Georgetown Convent of its 
Mother Superior, known as ' * Sister Gertrude, ' ' other- 
wise Miss Ann Wight. She was a cousin of Mrs. Van- 
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Ness, being a niece of Mrs. David Bums, who was a 
Miss Ann Wight of Charles Co., Md. Miss Wight re- 
paired to General VanNess' house, which was ever 
afterwards her home, and General VanNess, in his 
will, bequeathed her a handsome fortune. I presume 
there are others present besides myself who recollect 
Miss Wight perfectly. She was a most charming per- 
son in her manners and conversation, and was sought 
as an honored guest on all distinguished occasions. I 
think she died in the sixties. 

After my father. Dr. John A. Kearney's death, my 
mother purchased and resided in the house at the south- 
west corner of Eighteenth and G Streets. This house 
was built about 1800 by a Dr. EUzey, a prominent phy- 
sician of his day. Dr. and Mrs. EUzey having no chil- 
dren, rented a portion of the house to Salmon P. Chase 
(afterwards Chief Justice of the United States) when 
a young man for a school ; and there he taught the clas- 
sics to many of the youths of that day— 1829. I heard 
the late Mr. James Colgate say he was a pupil of Mr. 
Chase 's, and it was at that house that he was awarded a 
gold medal for proficiency in Greek by Mr. Chase, who 
remarked to him that he recited the Fifth Ode of Horace 
* * like a young Roman rake. ' ' The medal is now owned 
by Mr. Colgate's son. 

The fashionable school for young ladies about that 
period, 1820, was conducted by Mrs. Cecelia Sheddon, 
an accomplished Irish lady, who came here with her 
four young daughters, one of whom, Janet, married Mr. 
George W. Riggs. Mrs. Sheddon was not only a thor- 
ough teacher of the English branches, but a proficient 
French scholar, which her French spelling-book will 
amply testify. This book was highly recommended by 
the President of Georgetown College, and was in use 
there. I doubt if any succeeding work of the kind was 
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as successful in its efforts as that one. I still have my 
mother's thumb-worn copy. Mrs. Sheddon was suc- 
ceeded by the Misses Cottringer, one of whom married 
Mr. Robert Brent, many of whose descendants still live 
in this city. St. John's Episcopal Church, built in 1816, 
was attended by all members of that denomination liv- 
ing west of the Capitol and east of Georgetown. Its 
first rector was Mr. Wilmer, who was succeeded by the 
Rev. Mr. Hawley. The latter wore the dress of that 
day, knee breeches and a queue; and though the fash- 
ions changed before his death in 1845, he made no 
change in the style of his clothes. 



THE CENTENNIAL OF THE FIRST INAU- 
GURATION OF A PRESIDENT AT THE 
PERMANENT SEAT OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

By SAMUEL CLAGETT BUSEY, M.D. 
(Head before the Columbia Historical Society, February 4, 1901.) 

In pursuance of the Act of Congress of March 2, 1889 
(Sec. 4, Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill), the centen- 
nial of the first inauguration of George Washington, 
which took place in the City of New York, April 30, 
1789, was celebrated by the observance of the centennial 
day as a national holiday throughout the United States, 
and by the assembling of both Houses of Congress and 
other oflScials and dignitaries in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives, December 11, 1889, to hear the com- 
memorative address delivered by Chief Justice Melville 
W. Fuller. The City of New York had previously cele- 
brated the centennial anniversary with such civic and 
military display as to emphasize the fact that Washing- 
ton remained * * first in the hearts of his countrymen. ' * 
On the fourth of March, 1793, the second inauguration 
took place in Independence Hall, Philadelphia. It was 
unattended with the brilliant pageantry and ceremonies 
which marked the first inauguration, not because of the 
lessened veneration and gratitude of his countrymen 
for Washington, but in some measure because it took 
place in a provincial city, the population of which was, 
for the most part, composed of people with staid habits 
and solemn demeanor, and mainly because it was in 
keeping with the taste and wishes of the President. 

96 
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The first inauguration of Mr. McKinley took place on 
the centennial anniversary of the retirement of Wash- 
ington from public life, a coincidence which did not at- 
tract public attention and which might have escaped 
official observation, but for the circumstance that Sena- 
tor John B. Gordon, of Georgia, at the suggestion of 
Judge James B. Embry, of this city, in a brief and per- 
tinent speech, called the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that the inauguration to take place the next day 
would occur on the centennial of the retirement of Presi- 
dent George Washington from public life. (See ap- 
pendix.) 

The second inauguration of President McKinley will 
take place on the fourth of March, 1901, the centennial 
of the first inauguration of a President at the perma- 
nent seat of the Government. Mr. Jeflferson, who was 
the Vice-President during the single term of John 
Adams, and succeeded him, retired from the Senate, 
and on March 2, addressed the following note to the 
Honorable Theodore Sedgwick, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives: 

** Washington, March 2, 1801. 

** Sir: I beg through you to inform the honorable House 
of Representatives of the United States, that I shall take the 
oath that the Constitution prescribes for the President of the 
United States before entering on the execution of his office, 
on Wednesday, the fourth instant, at twelve o'clock, in the 
Senate Chamber. 

** I have the honor to be, with ^eat respect. Sir, 

* * Your most obedient and humble servant, 

** Thomas Jefferson.*' 
The Hon. Theodore Sedgwick, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The brief and simple story of that event is told in the 
National Intelligencer of March 6, 1801, as follows: 
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* * At an early hour on Wednesday the City of Washington 
presented a spectacle of uncommon animation, occasioned by 
the addition to its usual population of a large body of citizens 
from adjacent districts. A discharge from the company of 
Washington artillery ushered in the day, and about 10 o'clock 
the Alexandria company of riflemen, with the company of 
artillery, paraded in front of the President's lodgings. 

**At 12 o'clock Thomas Jefferson, attended by a number 
of his fellow-citizens, among whom were many members of 
Congress, repaired to the Capitol. His dress was, as usual, 
that of a plain citizen, without any distinctive badge of of- 
fice. 

** He entered the Capitol under a discharge of artillery. 

**0n his entry into the Senate Chamber, there were as- 
sembled the Senate and the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The members rose, and Mr. Burr left the Chair 
of the Senate, which Mr. Jefferson took. 

* * After a few minutt^ of silence, IMr. Jefferson rose and 
delivered his address before the largest concourse of citizens 
ever assembled here. After seating himself for a short period, 
he again rose and approiiched the clerk's table, where the 
oath of office was administered by the Chief Justice; after 
which he returned to his lodgings, accompanied by the Vice- 
President, Chief Justice, and heads of Departments, where 
he was waited upon by a number of distinguished citizens. 

**vVs siH>n as he withdrew, a discharge of artillery was 
made. The ivmainder of the day was devoted to festivity, 
and at night then^ was a pn^ty g^Mieral illumination. 

** Neither Mr. Adams nor Thetxlore SedgAvick, Speaker of 
the House of K op iwsenta fives, were prt^sent at the inaugural 
eertMnony; both these gentlemen having left the city at day- 
light on that morning.*' 

T\\o above aoeount appoannl in the Aurora newspaper 
in rhilaile]]>hia Maroh II, ISOl : and also, with the omis- 
sii>n of the last paragraph, as a pivfaoe in a pamphlet 
tnlition of the inaugural sjHHvh issued in Philadelphia 
for Malhow i'aivv in tlio voar of ISOl, 
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It thus appears to have been a very formal but un- 
pretentious ceremony, in which the President was the 
chief and only conspicuous personage, and so arranged 
as to bring that one person all the more distinctly into 
view. 

Mr. JeflFerson walked to the Capitol and from the 
Capitol back to his lodgings, which, as shown by the 
following extracts from the Intelligencer ^ were located 
on New Jersey Avenue, Southeast: 

"Conrad and McMunn have opened houses of entertain- 
ment in the range of buildings formerly occupied by Mr. 
Law, about two hundred paces from the Capitol, in New Jer- 
sey Avenue, leading from thence to the Eastern Branch. 
They are spacious and convenient, one of which is designed 
for stage passengers and travellers, the other for the accom- 
modation of boarders. There is stabling sufficient for 20 
horses. They hope to merit public patronage.** {National In- 
telligencer, Nov. 24, 1800.) 

* * Last evening arrived in Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Vice-President of the United States, and took up his lodging 
in Messrs. Conrad and McMunn 's apartments.'' (National 
Intelligencer, Nov. 28, 1800.) 

** Yesterday the President of the United States removed 
from ^lessrs. McMunn 's and Conrad's to the President's 
House." {National Intelligencer, March 20, 1801.) 

The record is, therefore, complete that he reached his 
lodgings November 27, 1800, and continued to occupy 
the same as late as March 20, 1801. These lodgings were 
located in one of the three adjoining and substantially 
built brick houses, at the northwest comer of New Jer- 
sev Avenue and C Street, Southeast. Thev were built 
bv Thomas Law, and at the time of Mr. Jefferson's first 
inauguration were occupied as boarding houses. Sub- 
sequently the Goveniment leased them for the (^oast 
Survev, and otlier branches of the service. Later thev 
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were converted into a hotel, known as the Law House, 
now as The Varnum.* 

The foregoing statement and circumstances seem to 
disprove the statement of an English traveller, named 
Davis,f who as an eye witness writes as follows : 

* * Let us come to the object of our journey to Washington. 
The politeness of a member from Virginia procured me a 
convenient seat in the Capitol; and an hour after, Mr. Jef- 
ferson entered the House, when the assembly of American 
Senators rose to receive him. He came, however, to the House 
without ostentation. His dress was of plain cloth, and he 
rode on horseback to the Capitol without a single guard, or 
even servant in his train, dismounted without assistance, and 
hitched his bridle to the palisades. ' ' 

This story has been restated so often during the cen- 
tury and so frequently repeated by recent writers, the 
popular belief in its truth has become so widespread 
that many are unwilling to accept its denial. And as a 
matter of fact, the Davis story of the horseback ride and 
hitching post did have its counterpart at a later date. 
Mr. Jefferson walked into the office of President and 
rode on horseback out of it. Miss Sarah, the daughter 
of Thomas Jefferson Randolph, in writing of her fatlier, 
says: 

**At jMadison's first inauguration he was a lad of seven- 
teen years, and was his grandfather's sole companion as he 
rode, in tliose days of republican simplicity, up Pennsylvania 
Avenue on horseback from the President's House to the Capi- 
tol, where grandson and grandfather dismounted, hitched 
their hoi-ses to the palings, and the latter went into the Con- 
gressional hall to see the (tovernment pass from his hands to 
those of his friend/ 't 

♦ " A Biographical Sketch of Thomas Law," by Allen C. Clark 1900, 
p. 25. 

t "Davis's Travels in America," 1803. p. 177. 

f'Our Karly Presiilents. Their Wives ami Children," 1891, p. 1800. 
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He entered the Hall of the House of Representatives 
about* the time Mr. Madison left his private residence 
in this city, F Street, between Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Streets, N. W., accompanied by the military and 
civic escort. The Travels in America by Davis was 
published in London, in 1803. He could not, therefore, 
have connected his story with Mr. Jefferson's eccentric 
escapade of March 4, 1809. It is not, however, improb- 
able that the latter event has added such force to the 
story of Davis as to create and maintain the popular 
belief. 

It was not, however, writes Mrs. Upton,f the original 
intention of Mr. Jefferson to inaugurate the regime of 
* * Republican Simplicity ' ' without pomp and display. 

She adds : 

**Mr. Jefferson himself, like Washington, was fond of 
horses, handsome equipages and handsome dress, despite what 
has been said of his republican simplicity. He may have rid- 
den horseback up to the Capitol for his inauguration, as goes 
the myth, but he meant to have a fine coach-and-four for the 
occasion—only Jacky Eppes did not get to Washington with 
them in season. He may sometimes have been carelessly at- 
tired, but often he flashed out, in contemporaneous record, 
in his white coat, scarlet breeches and vest, and white silk 
hose, fit to figure on a Watteau fan.'* 

The accession of Mr. Jefferson was the climax of a 
bitter and fierce political contest between the Federal 
and Republican parties, the issues of which were, in 
some respects, not unlike those of the last election. The 
electoral college failed to make a choice, and the duty 
developed upon the House of Representatives, which 
after a protracted controversy chose Thomas Jefferson. 
The Republican party came into power under the lead- 

* 'Saiumdl Intelligencer, March 6, 1809. 

t"Our Early Presidents, Their Families and Children," p. 177. 
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ership of its ablest and most experienced statesman, who 
had filled during many years of continued sendee, many 
high places. The time and circumstances were rife with 
evil forebodings, but notwithstanding the bitterness and 
partisan rancor of the popular controversy, the failure 
of the electoral college to make a choice and the strain 
of the final struggle in the House of Representatives, 
the simple and unostentatious inauguration testified to 
the abiding faith of the people in a government by the 
people and for the people, and, so likewise, will the com- 
ing Centennial Anniversary attest the confidence of a 
law-abiding people in the stability of the Government. 

The first inauguration of Mr. Jefferson was the be- 
ginning of the era of ^^Kepublican simi)licity," which 
he sought to establish as the rule and guide of official 
life. His intense aversion to monarchical Government 
and detestation of court eticjuette and ceremonies led 
him into the extreme of social simplicity and informal- 
ity. He fought the pliantom of imperialism with the 
shibboletli of social equality, and sought to abolish the 
svstem of official and ceremonial intercourse formulated 
and put into practice by AVashington, which with slight 
modifications continues in operation at the present time. 
He abolished the drawing-rooms of Washington and 
John Adams, but held two n»ceptions, New Year's Day 
and the Fourth of July. Everybody was admitted with- 
out regard to oider, or rank, or the comfort of the guests. 
Persons were also peniiitted to call at other times as 
they might please. He was always accessible to those 
who wished to s(h* the President, sociallv or officially. 
Mr. Jefferson did not, however, abolish the State din- 
ners. They took place as usual, and were conducted 
with quite as much ceremony as during the administra- 
tion of Washington and John Adams. The fact that 
Mrs. Madison, the wife of the Secretary of State, some- 
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times assisted by one of his daughters who might be on 
a visit to the President, presided on such occasions, is 
conclusive assurance, if any were needed, that the State 
dinners did not lack in any of tlie appointments of ele- 
gant refinement and ceremony of cultured people in high 
social life. 

Contemporary writers agree in the statement that 
Mr. Jefferson always appeared in public in the dress of 
an unostentatious citizen. At the first inauguration the 
Intelligencer says ** his dress was that of a plain citizen 
without any distinctive badge of office." His dress as 
he rode to the Capitol, writes Davis, '*was of plain 
cloth." Senator Mitchel,* of New York, who attended 
Mr. Jefferson's first New Year's Day reception, Janu- 
ary, 1802, in a gossipy letter to his wife, writes: ** His 
dress and manners are very plain ; he is grave, or rather 
sedate, but without any tincture of pomp, ostentation or 
pride, and occasionally can smile, and both hear and re- 
late humorous stories as well as any otlier man of social 
feelings. ' ' 

Tlie Senator is also responsible for the statement that 
President Jefferson had generally eight or ten persons 
to dine with him everv dav. *' The dinner was neat and 
plentiful," and the company ''was easy and sociable." 
No healths were drunk at the table nor any toasts of sen- 
timents given after dinner. Every one drank as he 
pleased and conversed at his ease. '* In this way every 
guest drank to the digestive or social point and no fur- 
ther." 

Senator Mitchel seems to have been a favorite guest 
at many social dinners and on other notable occasions, 
which gave him opportunities for observation which 
could not have been enjoyed by many, but he fails to 
note the crude and discourteous innovations and infor- 

• Harper's Magazine, April, 1879, p. 746. 
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malities alleged to have characterized social and official 
life during the regime of republican simplicity. His 
description of the gala appearance of the city on New 
Year's Day, 1802, when its streets were crowded with 
ladies and gentlemen going to and from the President's 
mansion, some in carriages and many on foot; of the 
throng of elite and fashionable people at the WTiite 
House; and of the simple and dignified manner of the 
President, are in marked contrast with the critics, who 
have contemptuously described the public receptions as 
mob-like assemblages of Jefferson's commune. 

With the incoming of Mr. Madison's administration 
the social upheaval ceased. Mr. Jefferson retired to 
Monticello, and society swung back into the routine of 
class distinctions and ceremonial intercourse, with the 
restoration or the earlier functions and formalities of 
social and official life. 

President McKinley's eventful career has brought 
him in conspicuous coimection with two notable centen- 
nial epochs, first, the retirement of Washington from 
public life, and second, the removal of the Government 
to its jH^nnanont seat. A third will ix^cur with his sec- 
ond inauguration on the cvntennial anniversary of the 
first inauguration at the j>onnanent seat of the Govern- 
ment. The latter is the most significant, inasmuch as it 
will sharjHMi and emj^hasize the contrast between the 
simple and unostentatious cvremonies of Jefferson's 
first inauguration and the pageantry- and display of its 
centennial anniversiiry, for which such elalx>rate prejv 
arations are now Unng nuulo. Tlio difference will be in 
degree and extent ivnimensurato with the growth of 
the country in jx^pulation, wealth, |K>wer and interna- 
tional influence, :uid will give exprt^ssion to the grati- 
tude and enthusiasm of a patriotic ^w^ple. 
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APPENDIX. 

Remarks of Hon. John B. GtOrdon of Oeorgia, embracing 
a communication from Judge James H, Embry, in the 
Senate March 3, 1897, on the centennial of 
the retirement of President Washing- 
ton from public life and the 
congress of that era. 

Mr. Gordon. Mr. President, I think no man on the floor of 
the Senate taxes this body less often than myself. 1 do not 
wish to make a speech, but I do ask unanimous consent for a 
few moments' indulgence in order to explain a rather unusual 
communication which I am about to present. If this consent 
is granted, the Senate will discover that while the purpose 
which I have in view is rather sentimental and patriotic than 
practical for this late hour of the session, yet it is neither an 
idle nor improper object 

One hundred years ago, Mr. President, in Congress Hall, 
Philadelphia, was witnessed an inaugural ceremony which I 
will not say was in strange, but certainly it was in striking, 
contrast with the one upon which we are to look in this Capi- 
tol to-morrow. 

The incidents and facts connected with that scene and some 
most interesting facts connected with that early period of our 
history have been collated and described by that accomplished 
gentleman and patriotic citizen, Judge James H. Embry, of 
this city, in a communication to myself, which I ask the Sen- 
ate to have printed in the Record. 

Mr. President, it will be recalled that in Congress Hall, on 
the 4th of March, 1797, stood George Washington making his 
farewell address to public life and to official connection with 
his country. Another figure which appeared upon that scene, 
certainly not less picturesque and scarcely less eminent, was 
John Adams, who was to assume the Presidential office. It 
will do no harm in this period of our country's power and 
splendor and upon this centennial to place in the record of 
our proceedings some account of that remarkable scene. 
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It was the * * farewell ' ' * of the man who was first designated 
by Light Horse Harry Lee, the father of Gen. Robert E. Lee, 
* * First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen '* ; the permanent retirement of that man of whom 
Mr. Jefferson said that his fame would go on increasing 
through the centuries until some constellation in the heavens 
would be called after him. The prediction of Mr. Jefferson 
will probably never be realized, but we will all agree, I think, 
as will all the liberty-loving of our race, that AVashington's 
name will not be forgotten while any of that race shall sur- 
vive or republican institutions live. 

The other figure to whom I allude was John Adams, who 
with his thundering words had done for American independ- 
ence and freedom what Mr. Jefferstm had done with his pen 
and what Washington had enforced with his guns— the man 
who Mr. Jefferson declared was our Colossus on the floor of 
Congress. 

It will do no harm to revive the picture of the scene in that 
little hall in Philadelphia one hundred years ago, when 
George AVashington, in his severely plain black suit, stood 
amidst his weeping hearers, bidding his farewell to all official 
connection with his country. It will do no harm to have our 
children recall John Adams, in his no less severely plain drab 
suit, as he sat \\dth his ruflfle-bound hands covering his face, 
wet with tears, as tlie father of his country was uttering those 
solemn, golden, and ever-memorable words. 

^Ir. Pi*esident, begging the pardon of the Senate, realizing 
the fact that this is no time for speech making, I ask that this 
paper, which I think is worthy of ])reservation, be printed in 
the KKiH)Ki> as a ]>art of my remarks. 

The Vick-Prksu)KNT. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The pa])er is as follows: 



'PI 



Washington, D. C, March 2, 1S97, 

My Dkak 8iK: May I remind you that time's tireless march 
will hriiiir us in a few houi-s to the centennial of one of the 
marked epochs of our national life— the retirement of the 
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illustrious Washington from public life ; the surrender by hira 
of the great trust of the Presidential office, and the first suc- 
cessful experiment of free government within the Western 
Hemisphere. It is well to pause and contemplate the nation, 
then an infant, and now a giant, and in imagination to pic- 
ture it a century hence, when a population of hundreds of 
millions between the two oceans that bathe our shores, pre- 
serving, as we all devoutly hope, the blessings and liberties 
we this day enjoy, shall be prepared to hand to another cen- 
tury our Constitution unimpaired, and our Federal Union 
unbroken. Just a- century ago, besides the original thirteen 
States, three stars had been added to our flag, and Vermont, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee had taken their places in the great 
assembly of American Commonwealths. Virginia had, with 
royal munificence, dedicated to the nation the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, an area larger than the British Isles, and had given 
the fairest portion of her domain— Kentucky— to become one 
of the sisterhood of States. The invitation to become a State 
of the Federal Union was extended to Kentucky before it was 
to Vermont. The sixteen States of the Federal Union just a 
centiu-y ago had a population not exceeding 5,000,000; now 
forty-five American Commonwealths contain a population of 
about 75,000,000. 

Many questions, foreign and domestic, confronted Congress 
during the Administrations of Washington. With afTection 
for his memory, with reverence for his character, and \vith 
a warm appreciation of his advice and counsel, the Senate 
pauses in its deliberations to hear and ponder his Farewell 
Address to his countrymen, and to place it anew upon its rec- 
ords, that millions may again read its patriotic utterances and 
be imbued with his spirit of intense devotion to the public 
weal. 

As we look back at the record of our national life a century 
ago, we find Congress sitting in Philadelphia— a city then of 
less than 40,000 population. The first Congress ever assem- 
bled on the Western Hemisphere met in that city on the 5th 
of September, 1774, and the great Declaration was proclaimed 
within its limits. The British forces occupied the city from 
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September, 1777, to June, 1778, the battle of Germantown 
having been fought October 4, 1777. From 1790 to 1800, the 
city of Philadelphia was the seat of government of the United 
States. It is interesting to note some of the proceedings of 
Congress near the close of Washington's last Administration 
-—just a century ago. Assembling then as now on the first 
Monday of December, instead of sending a message. President 
Washington appeared on December 7, 1796, in the Chamber 
of the House of Representatives, where the Senate had al- 
ready assembled, and addressed the two Houses. On the 10th, 
the Senate transmitted an address to the President in answer 
to his speech, and on the 16th the members of the House in a 
body waited upon the President at his residence, and the 
Speaker, on their behalf, delivered an address to the Presi- 
dent. On February 8, 1797, the two Houses assembled in the 
Representatives' Chamber and counted the votes for President 
and Vice-President On the 15th, John Adams, the Presi- 
dent-elect, addressed the Senate on his retirement from that 
body for the remainder of the session, and on the 22d the Sen- 
ate made answer to the address. On March 1st the Senate 
considered a bill the President had vetoed, to amend the act 
** to ascertain and fix the military establishment of tlie United 
States. ' ' On March 2d a bill was considered by the Senate for 
the roliof and protection of American seamen. On Saturday, 
March 4th, President Washington issued a summons to the 
Senate to \\\<s>\ in their Chamber at 10 o'clock to receive 
an>* ctMumunication which the President may lay before 
them. 

On Decern l>or 14, 1796, a bill was discussed in the House to 
report the dol>atos. A meml>er inquired the cost, and thought 
**tho expense altojjtnhor unneces5«r%', " He said that if the 
debates of the Ho\iso were pnnteti, and four or five copies 
jrivon to oaeh monilvr. they would employ all the mails of the 
ruit<\l Sl,\l OS. The question was dehate<i at some length. On 
Maroh 1, 17*^7. tlio quostioiis of duties on distilled spirits and 
pivt<vtion to Aiiu^rican s<^amen wore disousssed in the House. 
i>n Maivh *2 a biU iiiakinc appropriations for the military 
ostablishii^oi-^l was <iisniss<\i, and ariionc the items agreed to 
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was one * * for the payment of the Army, $256,450. ' ' Naval 
appropriations were also discussed, and Mr. Smith, a member 
from South Carolina, proposed to add $172,000 for finishing 
the three frigates United States, Constitution, and Constella- 
tion, but Mr. Nicholas opposed the appropriation of so large 
a sum. On March 3 sundry bills were passed, and an even- 
ing session was held. The last hours were occupied in a de- 
bate upon a resolution expressing sympathy for the sufferings 
of General Lafayette in his long and rigorous imprisonment, 
and as to measures that should be adopted toward effecting 
his restoration to liberty. Mr. Livingston reminded the House 
that Lafayette **came here from the pompous ease of a for- 
eign court; he voluntarily served the cause of America and 
bled for her"; that '* besides spending a princely fortune in 
our cause, he asked nothing, nor would accept any compensa- 
tion for his services. ' * For want of time, no final action was 
taken upon the resolution, and about 11 o'clock on the even- 
ing of March 3 the House adjourned sine die. 

The morning of March 4th had arrived, and Congress Hall, 
on Chestnut Street, in which Congress held its sessions, was 
the spot to which all eyes were turned. Close by stood, an- 
chored to the earth, the most sacred temple on American soil 
— **the Runnymede of our nation'*— old Independence Hall, 
the refuge and the rock of the fathers of the Revolution. Be- 
fore noon time the members of the Senate, conducted by the 
Vice-President, Thomas Jefferson, who had just taken the 
oath of office, and accompanied by the officers of the Federal 
and State Governments and a vast concourse of eminent citi- 
zens, repaired to the Hall of the House of Representatives, 
where a large audience of ladies and gentlemen had assem- 
bled to witness the ceremonies. What an imposing assemblage 
of illustrious men, representatives of the States and of the 
people— among them James Madison, Albert Gallatin, Fisher 
Ames, Andrew Jackson, John Langdon, Richard Stockton, 
and John Laurence— gathered there in the nation's infancy 
to witness the retirement to private life of the ni<^st eminent 
citizen of the Republic, and to participate in the ceremonies 
of clothing with the power and authority of the Presidential 
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office John Adams, the most distinguished citizen of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

Near the Speaker's chair sat Thomas Jefferson, whom 
Adams had called twenty years before the man with **the 
masterly pen/' In front of the Speaker's chair sat Chief 
Justice Ellsworth, who was to administer the oath, and with 
him three other judges of the Supreme Court— Cushing, Wil- 
son, and Iredell. Very soon loud cheering was heard in the 
streets, and in a few moments Washington entered the Cham- 
ber, followed by Adams. The whole audience arose and 
greeted them witli enthusiastic cheers. The historian tells us 
that when they were seated perfect silence reigned, and Wash- 
ington arose, with the most commanding dignity and self- 
control, and proceeded to read in a firm, clear voice a brief 
valedictory. lie wore a full suit of black. Mr. Adams wore a 
full suit of bright drab, with lash or loose cufTs to his coat, 
and wrist ruflles. The audience listened to Washington in 
breathless silence, as if they ** desired to hear him breathe 
and catch his breath in homage of their hearts." While 
Washington was speaking, Adams covered his face with both 
hands, the sKH?vt*s of his coat Innng moistened with tears. 
Washington was coni]>osiHl until the close of the address, but 
when nervous s*>bs broke l(H>se and tears covered the faces of 
the audit'nce. the great man was shaken. 

Look at the uiiirhty men trrouped t<)irether in that single 
Chaml>er— Washinirt«»n. the fon^iiiost tii:ure of the human 
race, his name as iinporisha!>l«' "a.s if it won* written between 
Orion and the IMeiadt's ". JotTersiJU and Adams, ** the iH»n and 
the t*>ni:ue. the masteriy aiitln»r and \\w ni» loss masterly ad- 
viH»ate of the l)tM»laratioii.** Ht'sidt-s thfst* won* «»thers stand- 
ing In^siile them wh*»se fame will !»e as t-iidurinir as our lan- 
guage or our lilvrties. What a seeiio for an artist, what a 
theme for the historian. With what joy would Thatham, who 
bravely defondiil the eaus.^ of th»» Colonit's. have l»mk<H.l down 
upon that preseiiee. With what majostiv eloijuenee would 
Edmund Hurke aiiain have thnlhsl the Mntish lloiLse t>f Com- 
mons. a.s he did twenty yrarN Ufon\ when he n'mnuit^ti the 
ministrv that the eh»si' atY.vtiou whieh i;n»ws fn>m kindred 
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blood and from equal privileges and protection * * are ties 
which, though light as air, are as strong as links of iron. ' * A 
few whose names will survive while our language is spoken 
and our liberties are preserved were not there. Old Sam- 
uel Adams, with hands of iron and nerves of steel, the ^lartin 
Luther of the Revolution, was absent. Patrick Henry, whose 
voice had thrilled the Colonies with its magnetic eloquence- 
declared by Jefferson to be the greatest orator that ever lived, 
and by John Randolph to be ** Shakespeare and Garrick com- 
bined"— offered by Washington the Chief Justiceship of the 
United States, was not there. 

Thus just a century ago closed the official career of our 
great Washington. He had enjoyed the unbounded confi- 
dence of his countrymen. Almighty God had raised him up 
to lead the armies of the Revolution, and had given him wis- 
dom and courage to meet the dangers and perils that sur- 
roimded the colonies in their struggle for liberty. In peace 
he had guided the first footsteps of the young nation, and 
stood a faithful sentinel to guard its life against every peril. 
Advancing years and his earnest desire to retire to the grate- 
ful shades of his own Mount Vernon prompted him to sur- 
render to his countrjinen the great trust committed to his 
care; and in words of affection, of tenderness and love, of 
deepest solicitude for their welfare and prosperity, and for 
tlie maintenance, growiJi, progress, power, and supremacy of 
the nation, he left the true impress of his great heart and 
mind in his last earnest messages of advice and counsel to his 
countrymen. With great respect, 

JAMES H. P:MBRY. 
Hon. John B. Gordon, 

Senator from Ocorgia. 



EQUESTRIAN STATUARY IN WASHINGTON. 

By S. H. KAUFFMANN. 
(Read before the Society March 11, 1901.) 

In compliance with the request of your committee, it 
was the original expectation that there should be pre- 
sented this evening some account of equestrian statu- 
ary in the United States. It may be questioned whether 
or not a paper so comprehensive in its scope as that, and 
covering so wide an expanse of territory, would come 
strictly within the purview of a Society presumed to be 
rather local in its researches and general range; but, 
quite aside from that consideration, it soon became ap- 
parent that to do so large a subject even scant justice 
in a single paper, to be read in one evening, would be 
too great a tax upon the patience, if not upon the phys- 
ical endurance, of any audience. Accordingly, the obser- 
vations offered at this time will be restricted to the 
monumental structures of the class referred to which 
have been set up within the limits of the National Capi- 
tal—with, however, some preliminary reference to two 
examples in other localities, introduced for the purpose 
of establishing the historical sequence, or rather, per- 
haps, the order of precedence, in works of that class on 
the western hemisphere, and which, it is hoped, may be 

excused for that reason. 

# * # 

The first monument of this order put up and now ex- 
isting within the limits of the United States— though 
not the first erected on this continent— was unveiled and 
still stands in this city. But the one yet existing which 

I 12 
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antedates this one was set up in a neighboring country, 
and in honor of a European monarch who did absolutely 
nothing to deserve such great distinction. It is an ef- 
figy, almost colossal in size, representing Charles IV. of 
Spain, standing in the City of Mexico. This group was 
modeled by a citizen of that city (though bom in Spain), 
Don Manuel Tolsa, by name, and was cast in bronze in 
a single piece, by another resident Mexican, Don Salva- 
dor de la Vega. The date of its inauguration was the 
9th day of December, 1803, when, after many vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, which well nigh resulted in its com- 
plete destruction, it was unveiled with great ceremony. 

Yet even that early example had a predecessor of its 
class on this side of the Atlantic, although the pioneer 
group no longer exists. This, the first equestrian 
statue ever set up within the territory now included in 
the United States, or indeed anywhere on the western 
hemisphere, was one of George III. of England, which 
formerly stood in the reservation called Bowling Green, 
near what was then known as Fort George, at the foot 
of Broadway, in the city of New York. There it was 
dedicated with suitable ceremony on the 21st day of 
August, 1770— that date having been chosen, it was 
stated, because it was the birthday of his majesty's 
father, Frederick, Prince of Wales. 

A chronicler of the times gives a rather quaint ac- 
count of the inaugural proceedings attending the un- 
veiling of this statue, in the following words : 

"On this occasion the members of his Majesty's Council, 
the City Corporation, the Corporation of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Corporation of the ^larine Society, and most 
of the gentlemen of the City and Army waited on his Honor, 
the Lieutenant Governor Colden, in the Fort, at his request; 
where his Majesty's and other loyal healths were drunk un- 
der a discharge of thirty-two pieces of cannon, from the Bat- 
tery, accompanied by a band of music. ' ' 
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Another writer of the period records the fact that 
this was the first equestrian statue ever made of his 
Majesty, the Third George, and adds that it was *' the 
workmanship of that celebrated statuar}^ Mr. Wilton 
of London/' 

This group was composed of lead, but was said to 
have been so richly gilded as to present somewhat the 
appearance of gold. An old print of the statue, in my 
possession, shows the king clothed in his royal robes, 
wearing his crown, and seated upon a rather clumsy- 
looking charger, w^hich is represented in the act of rear- 
ing—the equii)oise of the gi'oup being maintained by 
the long tail of the horse, which rested firmly on the 
pedestal. 

The statue stood in its appointed place for nearly six 
years, or until the 9th day of July, 1776, when it was 
destroyed by the soldiers and patriotic i)opulace of the 
city. The group had i)robably been subjected to some 
indignities before tliat time, for we find that on the 6th 
of February, 177.'5, there was passed an act entitled 
''An act to i)revent the defacing of statues which are 
erected in the City of New York.'' But, however that 
may be, the effigy in (piestion met its dramatic fate as 
above stated shortly after the signing of tlie Declara- 
tion of lnd(*pen(lence, and in recognition of that mo- 
mentous event. 

In regard to tliis atTair the Fatlier of our Country 
ai)pears to have entertained a view wliich somewhat re- 
minds one of that lield by the Xew Kngland gentleman 
who <leclanMl himself *Mn favor of the Maine liquor 
law, but opposed to its enforcement," for Washington, 
while undoubtedly favoring the outcome of the icono- 
clastic <lemonstration, thought proper to place himself 
officially on reeonl as objecting to the precise method 
or agency employed to secure the end in view. Tn the 
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book of general orders issued by the commander-in- 
chief, one under date of July 10, 1776, appears, in which 
the following diplomatically worded approbatory cen- 
sure was promulgated. It reads: 

* * Though the General doubts not the persons who pulled 
down and mutilated in Broadway the statue of Kinf^r George, 
last night, acted in the public cause, yet it has so much the 
appearance of riot and want of order in the army that he 
disapproves of the manner, and directs that in future these 
things shall be avoided by the army and left to be executed 
by the proper authority/' 

It is related by historians of the period that the stone 
pedestal of this statue stood in its place for several 
years afterward, and the iron fence which surrounded 
the group still stands, it is said, though somewhat mu- 
tilated ; but the royal rider and his prancing steed were 
promptly chopped into pieces. These separated parts 
were, however, not allowed to go to waste, so to speak. 
On the other hand, they were carefully gathered up and 
shipped to Litchfield, Connecticut, then a continental 
militarj^ depot of considerable importance, where they 
were cast into bullets by the patriotic women of the 
town, to be effectually fired later on at his majesty's 
troops. 

Those fond of statistical details mav be interested in 
knowing that the oflScial reports show the output from 
this unexpected but timely supply of metal to have been 
exactly 42,088 ball cartridges. 

But to come back to the Federal citv : 

With rare exceptions— indeed with a single excep- 
tion,* it may be said— equestrian statues have never 
been erected in anv countn^ save in honor of so-called 
royal personages, or those who were either actual or 

• That of the painter Velasquez, in Paris. 
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titular commanders of troops in the field. I Indeed, in 
art, the * * Man on Horseback ' ' seems to be regarded al- 
ways and everywhere as symbi^izing either the royal 
ruler or the actual commander. | Happily with the ex- 
ception of the one referred to above, and no longer in 
existence, all the equestrian groups set up in this coun- 
try in honor of its own favorites belong only to the lat- 
ter class; and, as will readily be inferred, the subjects 
thus portrayed, as well in Washington as in other cities 
of the countiy, have been furnished by the first four 
wars in which, as a nation, we have been engaged — 
namely, the revolutionarj' war; that of 1812, as it is 
familiarly stvled; the Mexican war, and the late civil 
war. Taking these epochs in their order, it will be seen 
that we have now in place in the National Capital two 
heroes of the first war— Washington and Greene; one 
of the se<*ond— Jackson; one of the third— Scott; and 
three of the fourth, in Thomas, McPherson and Han- 
cock. 

Naturally it would l>e exi>ected that the heroes of our 
earliest war should be the first to be thus honored. But, 
as a matter of fact, it was not so. The first equestrian 
statue to be executed and set up in the United States 
(after the (Jeorge III. already mentioned) was the 
bronze group o f General Jackson .^ the hero of the war 
of 1812, wliieh stands i n_Lafaye t te Square, in th is city. 
It was modified and cast, rrom <»ann<)n raptured in Jack- 
son 's campaigns, by the late (Mark Mills, and was inau- 
gurated with imposing ceremonies on the Sth day of 
January, 1853 — that day being the thirty-eighth anni- 
versarj' of tlie old hero's victory at New Orleans. The 
orator on the occasion was the late lion. Stephen A. 
Douglas, then a menilHM- of the TnitiH.! States Senate, 

• Am)R*:w Jackson: Ik>rn, Waxhaw S^tilfinent, Carolinas, March 16, 
1767: IMtni, Na-hville, Tonn.. .luiie S. 1S4:>. 
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representing the State of Illinois, and the prayer was 
offered by Rev. Dr. Butler of this city. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the state- 
ment has more than once been made that the equestrian 

statue of Tyy^hip gtnn hv TTpnrv EL. Rromn^ which 

stands in Union Square, New York , was really executed 
at an earlier period than the Jackson, though formally 
inaugurated at a later date. This claim is, however, not 
well founded. The facts in the case are that the Jack- 
son was completed and set up, as already stated, in 
January, 1853, whereas work on the Washington was 
only begun late in the year 1852, and the statue was not 
finished and unveiled until the 4th of July, 1856, or 
more than three years after the inauguration of the 
Jackson. 

It is worth noting here, in passing, that Mr. Mills had 
shown so much promise as a sculptor in the city of 
Charleston, where he then resided, that a number of 
persons in that place had contributed a purse to enable 
him to go to Europe, to prosecute his studies as an 
artist; and he was in Washington, on his way abroad 
for this purpose, when some friends here persuaded 
him to forego his visit and undertake this work. This 
he finally concluded to do. 

The commission was consequently awarded him, in 
due course, by the Jackson Democratic Association of 
this city, under whose auspices the statue was erected, 
and the agreement was fulfilled by Mr. Mills accord- 
ingly. Subsequently, however, it was shown that $12,- 
000, the stipulated amount to be paid him, did not cover 
the artist's outlays in money, much less compensate him 
for the time and skill he had devoted to the work, and 
Congress later on appropriated the sum of $20,000 ad- 
ditional. One-half of this latter amount was paid di- 
rectly to Mr. Mills, and the other moiety was to be in- 
9 
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vested for the benefit of his family; but whether that 
intention was carried out or not appears to be a matter 
of some doubt. 

Few things are easier to do or more commonly done 
than finding fault ; and it has been considered quite the 
thing to harshly criticise this work. Indeed, it has been 
the habit of some would-be wits to allude to it as being 
pretty much everj^tliing that a work of art should not 
be. But notwithstanding all adverse opinions, the 
group is yet not without considerable merit. Qjnfortu- 
nately it lacks the size necessarj' to give it due impres- 
siveness^but not a few admirers and excellent judges 
of the horse have maintained that the noble animal is 
admirably represented in this group. To use the sculp- 
tor's own language, as once exi)ressed in the hearing of 
the writer, he claimed to *^aiow as much about the 
anatomy and muscular action of a horse as any man 
livingJ* and he added that the steed in this group was 
modelei^ prancing attitude and all, directly from nature, 
as he had taught the horse to rear and remain in that 
position for some time. As to the rider, I believe it 
was conceded bv those who romeml>ered the old hero 
that the likeness of Jac j^-j^pn is hntli fnitljj'^^| 5jnH sniHtpH 

Tested, however, by the recognized canons of art, it 
can hardly be claimed seriously that this group will take 
high rank with works of its class. One conspicuous de- 
fect lies in the fact alluded to above, that it lacks suffi- 
(cient size to give it dignity and inii>rcssivcnesj^and it is 
furthermore too small for it.*^ imposing surroundings. 
Yet if it Ik? admitted that it fails to he satisfactorv as a 
whole, there remain some pregnant facts in <*(>nne(*tion 
with it that should Ix* lK>rne in mind. It ought to be 
rememl)ereil, to his groat credit, that Mr. Mills was a 
wholly self-taught artist, having oriixinally bin^n a i>las- 
terer by trade; that up to the time he t»\ecutcd this 



I. 
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group he had never seen an equestrian statue; that 
both its conception and the task of modeling it were 
solely his own work ; and that, finally, the diflScult task 
of casting it in bronze was entirely performed by him— 
all the ingenious appliances necessary thefefor being of 
his own invention and construction. It is doubtful if 
the history of art in any country presents in all these 
respects a parallel to this case. 

Of this group, as most of those present are doubtless 
aware, two replicas in bronze have been made, one of 
them standing in New Orleans, the scene of Jackson's 
great military achievement, the other in Nashville, near 
where his ashes repose. 

The further observation may be allowed in this con- 
nection that Air. Mills ^^°^'nffi 1°° ^^^.^^ the merits of 
this statue that its natural jequipoisf was absolute— 
that is, that the center of gravity liad been so attained 
in the position of the horse and his rider that the group 
woidd rest securely on the hind feet of the rearing 
charger, without any support or fastening whatever. 
This is the fact. It is, however, a fact, also, that when 
the group was placed in position in Lafayette Square 
the hind feet of the horse were bolted or othei^se 
fastened to the base or pedestal, in order to secure it 
against the possible effects of high winds or other dis- 
turbing or mischievous causes. But that the group was 
actuall v self-Doised Mr. Mills use d to demonstrate very 
conclusively by tlie exhibition of an exact miniature 
reproduction, which was so evenly balanced that it 
would stand finnly on a marble slab or other smooth 
surface, and equally so with or without the rider in 
his place. 

Mr. Mills' claim as to the self-sustaining equilibrium 
of the group nmst therefore be regarded as well 
founded. Not so, however, his other claim, that this 
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was the first equestrian statue ever erected possessing 
that peculiar property. A mounted eflSgy of Philip IV. 
of Spain, marked by the same characteristics, was 
erected in Madrid about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and still stands in one of the fine squares of 
that city. History, by the way, records the interesting 
facts that the horse of that group was modelel by the 
Italian sculptor, Tacca, from drawings made by the 
great Spanish painter, Velasquez, and that Galileo util- 
ized his scientific knowledge in giving it the proper bal- 
ance by finding and pointing out to the sculptor the cen- 
ter of gra\dty. 

There must also have been another earlier statue of 
the same class, for I have in my possession an old en- 
graving of a self-balanced equestrian statue of James 
II. of England, in Newcastle-on-Tyne, said to have been 
composed of copper, which was destroyed in 1689. Nev- 
ertheless, it is fair and reasonable to suppose, notwith- 
standing all allegations and insinuations to the contrary, 
that these facts were unknown to Mr. Mills, and that 
the conception as well as the means of overcoming the 
many obstacles in his path were entirely original with 

him. 

« « « 

In chronological order, the next equestrian statue set 
up in this city was that of Washington,* also made by 
Clark Mills, which occupies the Circle bearing the name 
of the Father of his Countrv. at the crossing of Penn- 

Ry^yRTllR f^yoTinA QTirl TT ^v^i\ 9.^rl gfroafg This grOUp 

was appropriately unveiled on the 22d of February, 
1860, with most imposing ceremonies, which were par- 
ticipated in by an unusually large number of organiza- 
tions, both civic and military. Rev. Dr. Nadal of the 

* George Washington : Born, Westmoreland County, Va., February 
22, 1732: Died, Mount Vernon, Va., December 14, 1799. 
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Foundry Church implored the blessings of Divine 
Providence ; the orator of the occasion was Hon. Thom- 
as S. Bocock, then a representative in Congress from 
Virginia; and the statue was formally dedicated by 
President Buchanan. The naval, the marine and regu- 
lar army establishments were adequately represented 
on the occasion, as were all the militia companies of the 
District; and among the military bodies from other 
places which came to add to the impressiveness of the 
scene were the Alexandria Rifles, the Law Greys of Bal- 
timore, the Charles County Cavalry Guard from Port 
Tobacco, the Beed Rifles from Chestertown, the Balti- 
more City Guard, and the famous 7th Regiment of New 
York. 

The incident in Washington's life selected by the 
artist for representation in this group occurred at the 
battle of Princeton, when, after several ineffectual ef- 




to rally his troops, the General advanced so near 
the British lines that ms liorse reiusea 10 go lanner, 
but stood in terror, while the balls from the enemy's 
guns tore up the earth around him. The heroic rider 
is. however, shown serene and dignified, as befitted hi^ 
character and temperament. 

The sculptor's original conception for this menu- 
ment contemplated a much more elaborate and preten- 
tious group than we see. It portrayed Washington as 
now represented, and it may fitly be mentioned here 
that his face was modeled from the well-knownQ[oudon 
head; that the uniform was copied from one actually 
worn by him, and that the trappings of the horse were 
taken from those represented by Trumbulljthe painter, 
who had been the General 's aide-de-camp. But instead 
of the comparatively low and severely plain pedestal 
upon which the figure now stands, the artist had con- 
templated a massive and richly decorated structure. 
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some thirty feet in height, divided into three stories, or 
tions, intended, as he said, to represent the three 
great epochs in the history of our country. The high 
reliefs on the first or lower section were to symbolize 
the country as it appeared when first discovered, in- 
habited by Indians; the second was to represent the 
dawn of its civilization; the third was to tell the story 
of the great revolutionarj^ period, with Washington's 
I generals represented in life size on either side. A life- 
size equestrian group was also to stand at each of the 
four comers of the pedestal, somewhat after the style of 
the splendid statue of Frederick the Great in Berlin, 
the Maria Theresa in Vienna, and the fine War Monu- 
ment in Leipsic. But for want of an adequate appro- 
priation the ambitious original design was (perhaps 
fortunately) never carried out. 

In connection with this particular group it may be 
of interest to note here the historical fact that the first 
action ever had looking to an equestrian statue in 
Washington was taken by the Continental Congress on 
the 17th of August, 1783, when, 

* * On motion of Mr. Lee, seconded by ^Ir. Bland, it was re- 
solved * That an Ecjiiestrian Statue of Washington be erected 
at the place where the residence of Congress sliall be estab- 
lished/^^ 

Another resolution otTered in connection with this 
provided that the statue should be of bronze, the Gen- 
eral to l>e represented in a Roman dress, holding a 
truncheon in his right hand, and his head encircled 
with a laurel wreath. The statue was to be supported 
by a marble i)edestal, **on which,'' it was provided, 
**were to l>e represented in bas-relief the following 
principal events in the war in which General Washing- 
ton commanded in jierson, viz. : The evacuation of Bos- 
ton, the capture of the Hessians at Trenton, the battle 
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of Princeton, the action of Monmouth, and the surren- 
der of York. On the upper part of the front of the 
pedestal was to be engraved this legend: 

**The United States in Congress assembled ordered this 
statue to be erected in the year of our Lord 1783, in honor of 
(ieorge Washingrton, the illustrious Commander-in-Chief of 
the Armies of the United States of America, during the war 
which vindicated and secured their liberty, sovereignty and 
independence. ^ ' 

It was further provided that a statue conformable to 
the above plan should be executed by the best artist in 
Europe, under the superintendence of the minister of 
the United States at the court of Versailles, and that 
the money to defray the expense of the same should be 
furnished from the treasurv of the United States. Fur- 
ther, the secretary of Congress was directed to transmit 
to the minister to France the best resemblance of Gen- 
eral Washington that could be procured, together with 
the fittest description of the events which were to be 
the sub.iect of the bas-reliefs. 

It is needless to add that this elaborate and well- 
meant scheme came to naught. Indeed, it does not ap- 
pear that any further action was taken in regard to it 
or upon the subject to which it referred until after the 
death of Washington, when, on the 19th and 24th of 
December, 1799, respectively, the two houses of Con- 
gress passed a resolution providing **That a marble 
monument be erected by the United States in the Capi- 
tol at the city of Washington ; that the family of Gen- 
eral Washington be requested to permit his body to be 
deposited under it, and that the monument be so de- 
signed as to coDomemorate the great events of his mili- 
tary and political life." 

Subsequently, on the 8th of May, 1800, a resolution 
was offered in the House of Representatives providing 
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that the statue contemplated by the act of 1783 should 
be carried into inunediate execution, and that the group 
should be placed in the center of an area formed in front 
of the Capitol. Another resolution offered at the same 
time provided that a marble monument should be 
erected by the United States in the Capitol at the city 
of Washington in honor of General Washington, to 
commemorate his services and to express the regret of 
the American people for their irreparable loss. To 
carry these resolutions into effect the sum of $100,000 
was proposed. When they came up for final considera- 
tion the first resolution was amended by substituting a 
mausoleum for the statue, and the second was rejected. 
No further action was taken at that time; but at the 
next session, in December and January following, the 
matter was discussed at length, and after various 
amendments had been offered and rejected a resolu- 
tion was finally passed by both houses providing for 
the i)ro posed mausoleum and appropriating $100,000 
for its erection. These resolutions were, however, never 
carried into effect, and, as we all know, the remains of 
the great General still reivose at Mount Vernon. It ap- 
I)ears, however, that his widow gave her consent to the 
removal of his remains, as desired. *'In doing this,*' 
she wrote to the President under date of January 8, 
1800, '* I need not, I cannot, say what a sacrifice of in- 
dividual feeling I make to a sense of duty." 

• • • 

It does not api>ear that either the statue o L Genera^ 
gcott,* whic h stands in Si\>tt ("irole, at the intersection 
of Massacnuseus and Khode Ishuul avenues and 16th 
and X streets, northwest, or that of i^onpral nro^n^ 4. 

• WiNFiKiJ* S<x»TT. r>«»rn. near Peter^iburj?. Va . June 13. 1786: Died, 
We^l Point, N. V.. Mav Jt». ISGO 

t Nathamfl <;ri-i:nk: Horn. Warwuk. R. 1. June 6. 1742: Died, 
Mulberry (Jruve. ila.. June li>. 17i>6. 
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Ti Orynfi i^nnnr^i "^ the intersection of Massachusetts 
ind Maryland avenues and C and 5th streets, northeast, 
^ere inaugurated or unveiled with any formal ceremo- 
lies. Both were executed on a commission from the 
Jiiited States Government to the distinguished sculp- 
X)r, Henry K. Brown ; ^ nd, so far as my researches 
throw any nghl on the subject, it would seem that when 
completed they were turned over to and accepted by the 
proper authority or representative of the Government, 
much as a public building or any other work executed 
under a Government contract would be— the first named 
in 1874, the other in ISTTJjl 

Of the statue of Scott it may justly be said that while 
some parts of the group are exceedingly fine, it is not 
as a whole generally considered entirely happy as a 
work of art. The horse, although a most beautifully 
modeled figure, does not possess the points usually 
looked for in a co mmand er's charger, and this might |t^*\ft' 
well be expected when it is understood that he was 
modeled from a thoroughbred mare. Furthermore, it 
may be said that the horse is not only of a type too 
light and delicate for the purpose indicated, but also 
too slight in form and size for the ponderous figure that 
surmounts it. The opinion is likewise held that the art- 
ist made a mistake in representin g/General Scott at so 
late a period in life, when his form naa losi ike mag- 
nificent proportions of young manhood, instead of por- 
traving h im as he appeared, let us say, about the close 
of the Me xican War, when he was probably at his best 
physically, and which period might also be termed the 
culmination of his militarj^ career. Still, an air of great 
dignity and repose distinguishes the group, which fa- 
vorably impresses the intelligent and appreciative be- 
holder and raises it ver\' far above the dead level of 
mediocritv. 
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The cost of this statue was $45,000, wholly appro- 
priated by Congress, which also supplied the metal 
therefor by contributing for that purpose a number of 

cannon captured in the Mexican War. 

« * « 

The statue of General Greene is less pleasing as a 
whole than the Scott, though some of the details are 
likewise beautifully executed and worthy of all com- 
mendation. The revolutionary hero is portrayed at the 
head of his troops and going foi*wa*d to point out to 
them a suitable point for an attack. I This motive repre- 
sents the horse in the act of moving rapidly, which 
leaves in the mind of the observer a rather uncomfort- 
able feeling of unrest, if it may be so expresseaj The 
act of Congress providing for the erection of this statue 
was i)assed on *tlie 24th of June, 1874. It appropriated 
the sum of $40,000 for the purpose, and appointed a 
special committee to cany the act into effect, consisting 
of one member of the House of Representatives, one 
member of the Senate, and George Washington Greene, 
of Rhode Island. « 

It is a somewhat curious historical fact that the sec- 
ond a])propriation made by Congress for a public monu- 
ment in America should be voted for one to General 
Greene, and that the pur])ose should not have been car- 
ried into effect until nearly one hundred years later. 
The journal of the Continental Congress for the 8th 
day of August, 178(), contains the following record, 
which is interesting in this connection: 

"On a roport of a coininittee, consisting of Mr. Lee, Mr. 
Pell it and Mr. ('arrinjxton— 

'* licsolvi <l, Tliat a nionmnont be erected to the memory of 
Natlinniel (Ireene, es(i., at Ihe seat of the federal government, 
willi Ihc r(>ll()\vin«^' inseriplion : ' Sacred to the memory of Na- 
thaniel (ii't't'ne, es(|., a native of Uie state of Rhode Island, 
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who died on the 19th day of June, 1786, late major general 
in the service of the United States, and commander of their 
army in the southern department. 

***The United States in Congress assembled, in honor of 
his patriotism, valor, and ability, have erected this monu- 
ment. ' 

* * Resolved, That the board of treasury take order for the 
due execution of the foregoing resolution.'' 

The appropriation thus made was never applied to 
the purpose intended, and, as has been shown, it re- 
mained for a later Congress to appropriately honor the 
revolutionary hero; and more than a century after its 
adoption by the Continental Congress General John M. 
Wilson, then Commissioner of Public Buildings and 
Grounds, caused the eloquent inscription originally 
adopted by that body to be carved on the pedestal of the 
present statue. It may be mentioned here that another 
still more curious circumstance connected with the sub- 
ject of this monument lies in the fact that both the date 
and cause of his death and the actual place of his burial, 
as well, have ever since been subjects of serious doubt 
and animated discussion. 

The statue of General James B. McPherson * which 



stands in the square m this city bearing his name, was 
appropriately inaugurated on the 18th of October, 1876. 
It was erected as a tribute to the heroism and memory 
of that gallant soldier, by the Army of the Tennessee, 
commanded by him at the time of his lamented death, 
which occurred during the siege of Atlanta. The pre- 
liminary steps to this end were taken at the first meeting 

of the Societv of that Armv held in the citv of Louis- 

. » • 

ville in 1865. The original purpose was to erect the 
monument in Clyde, Ohio, where General McPherson 

• James Birdseye McPherson : Born, Sandusky County, Ohio, No- 
vember 14, 1828: Died Atlanta, Ga., July 22, 1864. 
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* 

was bom, and where also his remains were interred; 
but wiser counsels ultimately prevailed, and it was 
subsequently and very properly decided that the Na- 
tional Capital would be the only appropriate place for 
it. 

The commission for this work was first given to Mr. 
T. D. Jones, a sculptor of some note in Cincinnati ; but, 
owing to his inability to carry out the contract, it was 
subsequently given to Mr. Louis T. R^bisso, an artist 
less well known, of the same city, who completed it in 
about three years' time— the work of casting the group 
in bronze being done by Messrs. Robert Wood & Co. of 
Philadelphia. The cost of the statue proper, $23,500, 

was whollv borne bv the Societv of the Armv of the 

. . • • 

Tennessee, but for the granite pedestal an appropria- 
tion of $25,0<H) was made by Congress. 

The (vremoiiies attending the unveiling of this group 
were atteiidiHl by the President and members of his 
cabinet, distinguislied anny and navy officers, a number 
of military- and patriotic civic organizations, many gen- 
tlemen prominent in public and private life, together 
with a large concourse of citizens of both sexes. The 
audieniv was (*alleil to order by (Jeneral Sherman, and 
prayer was offenHl by Rev. Mr. McCarty, a retired army 
chai>lain. After a short aildress by General Ilicken- 
looi^r, the statue was fonnall y unve iled, and the exer- 
cises dostnl with an oration bv ^deneral tiolm'^TToSn T 
at that time a uumuIkm* of the rnittHl States Senate from 
the state of Illinois. Musio for the iH'casion was fur- 
nisheil by the Marino Hand. 

• • • 

Doubtless the most ehiK>rate ami iin{K>sing ceremo- 
nies that ever niarkiHl an ^HH^asitMi ot* the kind in Wash- 
ington, or jH^rhaps anywhere in this ^vuntry. were those 
attending the inauiruration of tlie statue of Major Gen- 
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er al George H. Th omasJ^ at the intersection of Massa- 



[i^sfttta flnri VprmnTif fl|Y^|^ ues and l4tli a nd M streets, 
oiTthe 19th of November, 187 y. Man^ ^1 lilU piiuulyal 
buildings, as well as some of the busy thoroughfares 
of the citj% were handsomely decorated in honor of the 
occasion^ and the immense throngs of people in the 
streets included not only citizens of Washington, but 
large numbers of visitors from distant and widely sepa- 
rated sections of the country. The procession was two 
hours in passing a given point, and the brilliant mili- 
tary display embraced a group of such celebrities as are 
rarely brought together, including General Sherman, 
then commanding the armies of the United States, and 
his staflF; Major General Hancock and staff; Major Gen- 
eral Schofield and staff, and Brigadier Generals Crook 
and Augur and their respective staffs. The navy was 
adequately represented, by sailors and marines, and the 
army by artillery, cavalry and infantry regiments. In 
addition to these there were military organizations pres- 
ent from Annapolis, Alexandria, Catonsville, Norfolk 
and Richmond. Music for the occasion was furnished 
not alone by the marine and military bands of Washing- 
ton and the neighborhood, but by others scarcely less 
popular or less famous, from West Point, Fortress Mon- 
roe, Columbus, Ohio, Davids Island, N. Y., and Freder- 
ick, Md., and the effects of the soul-stirring contribu- 
tions of these were supplemented and heightened bv the 
rendering of appropriate hjTnns and odes by a choir 
of more than fifty well-selected and admirably qualified 
male voices. Nor should mention be omitted of the 
large number of civic and patriotic organizations pres- 
ent, which, by their participation in the events of the 
day, added not only materially to the volume of the 

*6eoroe Henry Thomas: Born, Southampton County, Va., July 31, 
1816: Died, San Francisco, March 28, 1870. 
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marching throng, but greatly also to the interest and im- 
pressiveness of the occasion. 

'The immediate inaugural exercises, which were inter- 
spersed at suitable intervals with appropriate music, 
were formally of>ened with prayer, oflFered by the Rev. 
Dr. John K. Paxton, himself a musket-bearer during the 
civil war, but at that time pastor of the NeiBi^ork Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, in this city. iXhe act of 
unveiling the group was fitly p^ormed by the sculptor, 
Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, of New Yojy This was followed by 
a lengthy and elocjuent oration, delivered by the Hon. 
Stanley Matthews, at that time a member of the United 
States Senate, representing the state of Ohio, and at the 
close of his remarks the statue was formally accepted 
for and in behalf of the people of the United States by 
President Hayes. 

Those who are as familiar with this group as the pres- 
ent audience must be, need scarcely be told that it is 
at once a pleasing and excellent work of art,— perhaps 
the best in p^eneral effect^a n d most spirited of its cla ss 
in Washington, and as a whole probably not surpassed 
by any in the country. The artist's idea was to repre- 
sent his subject as having suddenly checked the move- 
ment of his horse on the summit of a slight acclivity, for 
the i)urpose of making an observation, or overlooking a 
field of action ; and the conception is admirably realized, 
alike in the i)Ose and expression of both rider and steed. 

It is und(^rstood that some six years' time were spent 
more or loss continuously on this work, for which the 
artist recx'ivod tlio sum of $35,000, wholly contributed 
and r>ai(l l)y th(» Society of the Army of the Cumber- 
land, l)y wlioin the commission was given, and under 
wliOH(» ausf)ic('s th(» inauguration ceremonies were con- 
(IucUkI. 1'1k* |K»d('stal was, however, provided by an 
af)i)n)printi()n made* lor that jmrpose by Congress, 
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ounting, it is understood, to about $25,000, and the 
is composed of material also contributed by the 

O o^vemment. 

• • * 

The fine statue of General Hancock,* which adorns 
locality f amiliarly known as Market Space, in th is 
is the work of ine well-known and popular sculp- 
Mr. HftTi rv J yiHiPnff whose lamented death oc- 
in this city on the 11th of February last. Mr. 
Elllicott may justly be claimed as a Washingtonian, 
sxxxce, though bom in a neighboring state, he had spent 
a l&rge part of his life here, first as a young student, and 
l^ter in the successful pursuit of his profession, upon 
'^hich he conferred no little luster. It may further be 
®^id that local interest in the group is accented by the 
^^ct that, though put in bronze by the Gorham Com- 
P^xiy, in Rhode Island, it was wholly modeled in clay 
^^d cast in plaster in this city. 

This statue was formally inaugurated on the 12th of 

^^y, 1896,^th imposing ceremonies, in which appro- 

P^a.te parts were taken by prominent Government offi- 

^^^s, representing its executive, legislative and judi- 

^^^1 departments, and a large number of militarj^ and 

^^^c organizations, both local and visiting. The formal 

^^<iicatory exercises were opened with a brief but feli- 

^^tous address by President Cleveland, followed by 

^^j^yer, offered by Bishop Satterlee of the diocese of 

^^shington. At its conclusion the Marine Band played 

The Star Spangled Banner," and when the last 

'^^ins of that stirring air died away the immense 

^^^*^erican flags which draped the group were drawn 

^^^<ie by cadet Gwynn Hancock, a nephew of the gen- 




c 



WixFiELD Scott Hancock : Born, Montgomery Square, Montgomery 
,^^*nty, Pa., February 14, 1824: Died, Governor's Island, New York 
***"bor, February 9, 1886. 
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eral, and as their folds fell away tlie boom of camion 
was heard, firing a Major General's salute of thirteen 
guns. At the close of this tribute an original poem suit- 
able for the occasion was read bv Mr. DeWitt C. 
Sprague, which was followed in turn by the formal ora- 
tion of the day, delivered by (leneral John M. Palmer, 
then representing the state of Illinois in the United 
States Senate. Following this the air **Hail Colum- 
bia, ' ' was played by the Marine Band, and the benedic- 
tion was pronounced by the Rev. W. H. Gotwald, at that 
time post chaplain of the Department of the Potomac, 
Grand Army of the Republic. If not ranking as a great 
work of art, this grou{) may safely be pronounced a 
creditable and satisfaetoiy example of the class to which 
it belongs. Indeed, it seems to have been singularly for- 
tunate, l)otli in being praised and in escaping harsh cen- 
sure; and the i>edestal, designed by the MuUett Broth- 
ers, architects, of this city, has been not less fortimate in 
these respects. 

It only remains to be addeii, as a matter of detail, that 
this group was exei*uted under a commission direct from 
the Feiieral Govenmient, and that a s{>ecial appropria- 
tion of $41>,0(X> was made by Congress to defray the cost 
of the figuivs and i>eiiestal. 

• • • 

This completes the roll of eipiestrian statues now 
existing in Washington; but, as tlu\<t» present are aware, 
the list is to l>e cxtendtHl at no distant day by the erec- 
tion of three similar niouutnents, now ^vntraoted for and 
in course* of extvutiiuu in honor. resjHVtively, of 6en- 
erals Sherm an, ^ht^ritlnn. and Lo^ry i. 

The first namt\l s>i those t hat of Shennan —m ight 
justly l>e styltnl a oliiUl oi tiiistortune from the begin- 
ning. It was to have Uvu e\tvutt\l by Mr. Carl Rohl 
Smitli. to whom, afior a ».viinvtiiivt» oxhilntion of some 
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twenty models, the commission was awarded under cir- 
cumstances which produced much unpleasant feeling 
among artists at the time. This arose from the fact that 
the committee of award, acting for the Society of the 
Army of the Tennessee, under whose auspices the statue 
was to be erected, set aside tlie recommendations of an 
advisory committee representing the National Sculpture 
Society, which had been invited to pass upon the merits 
of the several models shown. The latter body had se- 
lected four designs which they considered better than 
any of the others submitted, and recommended that the 
artists who executed them be asked to further elaborate 
their respective conceptions on a larger scale and enter 
them for a second competition, when the final award 
should be made to the one then decided to be the best of 
the new exhibit. Instead of carrying out the advisory 
committee's recommendation as submitted, the charge 
was made that the army committee struck out the name 
of one of the chosen contestants and substituted for it 
that of Mr. Smith, whose work had not been considered 
worthy of recognition by the advisorj^ committee, and 
awarded the contract to that gentleman without further 
competition. His lamented death, however, will require 
that the work shall be completed by other hands, and 
it is understood that under a new contract lately made 
it will be carried out by Messrs. Henry K. Bush Brown. 
of New York, an d Henrv Kitson, o f Boston, both sculp- 
tors of large experience and high" standing, acting con- 
jointly. 

The Sheridan group is to be executed by Mr. J. Q. 
A. Ward, the sculptor who fashioned the Thomas, al- 
ready noticed ; but when it will be put in place can only 
be conjectured, since, uj) to this time, so far as is known 
outside of the artist's studio, but little progress has been 
made with it. 
10 
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Mr. Franklin Simmons, the artist who executed the 
Peace Monument group in Pennsylvania avenue at the 
foot of the Capitol grounds, was awarded the commis- 
sion for the Logan statue. This group with its elabor- 
ate pedestal of bronze, is finished and now in place in 
Iowa Circle, but not shown, and will, it is announced, 
be formally unveiled on the 9th of April, coming, with 
suitable ceremonies. It is stated that President Mc- 
Kinley will preside at the exercises and will make a 
short opening address ; that the oration will be delivered 
by Senator Depew of New York; that Rev. Dr. Frank 
M. Bristol, pastor of the Metropolitan M. E. Church, 
will have charge of the religious part of the ceremonies, 
and that the actual act of unveiling the group will be 
performed by Master George Tucker, a grandson of 
General Logan. 

It is more than likely that at no distant day four more 
statues of this class will be added to those here already 
mentioned. At the session of Congress which closed on 
the 4th of the present month, an appropriation of $250,- 
000 was made for the erection of a statue or memorial 
of General Grant, which, it is understood, will be placed 
on the grounds south of the Executive Mansion. Just 
what form this memorial will take is as vet a matter of 
conjecture, but from the very liberal amount appropri- 
ated for the purpose it may be assumed that it will fitly 
be the most imposing monument in the National Capi- 
tal, the towering shaft to General Washington alone ex- 
cepted; and it is not unreasonable to suppose that an 
equestrian statue will be included as one of its features, 
if it does not prove to be the dominant note of the struc- 
ture. 

At the same session the sum of $50,000 was appropri- 
ated by Congress for the pedestal of an equestrian eflfigy 
of General George B. McClellan, soon to be erected here 
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by the Society of the Army of the Potomac, with a pro- 
viso that any portion of the appropriated amount not 
required for the site and pedestal might be expended 
for the completion of the statue itself. 

In addition to these two projects a movement has 
been started to secure for the federal city a replica of 
two equestrian statues set up in Paris last summer— 
the first that of Washington, by the sculptors French 
and Potter, which was presented to the French nation 
by the Washington Statue Association, composed of pa- 
triotic American women ; the other that of Lafayette, by 
Bartlett, paid for by the contributions of patriotic 
American school children, and presented in their name 
to the people of France. As yet these projects have not 

reached a point that insures their consummation, but it 
can hardly be doubted that the hopes of those engaged 

in forwarding them will be fully realized at no distant 
day. 

When the three groups now under contract, and fin- 
ished or partly finished, together with those contem- 
plated, shall have been added to those now in position 
here, Washington will probably possess a greater num- 
ber of equestrian statues than can be found in any 
other city in the world. Whether such exaltation of 
military heroes is a matter on which a peace-loving peo- 
ple, living under a republican fonn of government, may 
justly pride itself, may be an open question, and also 
whether or not some of our military heroes have been 
unduly honored in the matter of monuments and statues. 
But, however that may be, it can hardly be claimed that 
the Republic has adequately recognized and properly 
honored in this way her other worthy sons who, by 
achievements in the arts, in letters, in science, and in 
statesmanship, in the pulpit, at the bar, and on the 
bench, in the various fields of useful invention, in works 
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of philanthropy and in other quiet walks of civil life, 
have conferred no less luster on their country and il- 
lumined the age in which they lived. Let it therefore 
be the work of this Society to urge that the National 
Capital shall in future be adorned not so much by stat- 
ues and memorials of those who have won fame by the 
shedding of blood as of those whose lives have been de- 
voted to the nobler work of promoting the welfare and 
securing the happiness of mankind. 

# * • 

In conclusion, it is hoped that a few words germane 
to the general subject under notice will be pardoned, 
though it may not be expected that the domain of art 
criticism shall be entered upon in a hurriedly written 
resume like this, which, indeed, has already passed the 
limits of reasonable length. But so much has been said 
and is sfill being said in derogation of American art, 
and especially of American sculpture, that simple jus- 
tice seems to call for a word or two on this point. 

I do not, let me say, hold myself to be a competent 
authority on the subject. It is, however, one in which I 
have for a long time been interested; and the result of 
such observation and study as I have been able to give 
to it is the well-settled conviction that the equestrian 
statuarj' of the Ignited States will not, on the whole, 
suflFer greatly by comparison with that of any other 
country in the world. Certainly, it may be said that if 
we have nothing quite equal to two or three of the best 
groups to l)e found in other lands, we have, with pos- 
sibly one or two exceptions, nothing less artistic or less 
pleasing than some of their worst; and that at least is 
something to congratulate ourselves ui)on. 

But not that alone. It may safely be added that, put- 
ting good and bad together, and taking all things into 
account, the American i>eople have reason to be proud 
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rather than ashamed of what both their sculptors and 
their painters have achieved in their respective fields of 
effort. It may properly be added, furthermore, that, in 
the opinion of thoroughly capable judges who were pres- 
ent, the American display of both graphic and plastic 
art at the Paris Exposition of 1900, though less perhaps 
in quantity than some, was not in artistic quality behind 
the contributions of any other country represented there 
—France, the acknowledged home of modem art, not 
excepted. This is at once a gratifying fact and a good 
omen. It abundantly justifies the faith largely and 
firmly held that there is yet a more brilliant future for 
American art— of which, let us hope and believe, the 
National Capital shall ultimately be the acknowledged 
center and chief repository. 



NOTE. 

[Since the foregoing was written the gtatue of General 
Ix)gan .* executed by Simmons, referred to in the text, has 
been unveiled and fonnally dedicated, with suitable cere- 
monies. The time chosen for the event was the afternoon of 
April 9th last, and the occasion was a noteworthy one in 
every respect. 

The presence of the President, with members of his cabinet 
and others prominent in official life, representative bodies of 
the military and naval service, a number of patriotic organi- 
zations, and a lar^e concourse of ladies and gentlemen, lent 
impressiveness and interest to the memorable scene. Suitable 
introductory remarks were made by General Granville M. 
Dodge, President of the Society of the Army of the Tennes- 
see, under whose auspices the memorial was erected, followed 
by prayer, offered by Rev. F. ^I. Bristol. President McKinley 

• JouN Alexander Logan : Born, Jackson County, Illinois, February 
1826: Died Washington, December 26, 1886. 
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then delivered a brief but eloquent and appropriate address, 
and after this the principal oration of the day was pronounced 
by Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, Senator in Congress from the 
State of New York. The exercises were interspersed with 
suitable music by the bands present, and terminated with a 
benediction, by Rev. Dr. J. G. Butler. 

The statue is artistic in conception and spirited and pleas- 
ing in effect. Except that the position in which the sword 
is held has been adversely criticised by some military men, 
and but for the unfortunate and unaccountable perversion of 
history in one of the relief panels of the pedestal, the group 
seems, very properly, to give general satisfaction, and is on 
the whole considered a creditable addition to the Equestrian 
Statuary of the National Capital. 

The monument, of which both the figures and pedestal are 
of bronze, was cast in Rome; and it may be added that its 
total cost was $65,000. Of this amount the sum of $50,000 
was appropriated by Congress, the residue being contributed 
by the Society of the Army of the Tennessee, and by private 
individuals, friends and admirers of Gen. Logan.] 

S. H. K. 

November, 1901. 



WALTER JONES AND HIS TIMES. 

By miss fanny LEE JONES. 

(Read before the Society April 1, 1901.) 

" You'd scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage," 

especially as I cannot say of myself as Byron has writ- 
ten of my elder brother, Old Ocean— 

" Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow," 

but the old rascal has planted deep and long the furrows 
of many cares and many sorrows. My youth lies dead, 
but a phoenix may arise from its ashes if anything that 
I can say, or do may serve to perpetuate in the minds 
and hearts of his fellow-citizens, the name and fame of 
my honored and ever-lamented father, whose memory 
dwells in my conscious and unconscious hours and 
whose name trembles on my lips. Heredity being the 
recognized factor of most of the actions of human 
beings, it cannot be amiss, before entering upon the life 
of Walter Jones, to cast a glance backward, for a few 
moments, at the gifts and characteristics of his father, 
Dr. Walter Jones, of Northumberland County, Va., a 
physician of eminence in his day. He was the son of 
Col. Thomas Jones and Elizabeth Catesbv, his wife. 
Elizabeth Catesby was the sister of Mark Catesby, the 
English naturalist, who came over to America to study 
its fauna and flora and whose work on the subject is of 
acknowledged value, though only two copies are now in 
existence, one in the Library in London and one in the 
Library of Congress. 

Dr. Jones was appointed by Congress physician of 

139 
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the middle district of Virginia, and also represented his 
county in Congress during the years 1797-99, and again 
from 1801-1809. He was a. man of brilliant intellect, 
celebrated for his wit and conversational powers, the 
intimate friend and chosen companion of President 
Jefferson. 

The late Francis Scott Key was wont to relate with 
great enjoyment an anecdote of him, as illustrating the 
small estimation in which he held the little convention- 
alities of fashionable life, that on one occasion when 
paying a visit with a companion in the court end of the 
city about the time of the first introduction of visiting 
cards, when our now beautiful and much vaunted capi- 
tal was little more than a swamp, the embryo city of 
magnificent distances, not finding their friends at home 
Dr. Jones in playful derision of the new fad of leaving 
cards, picked up a chip and writing: their names upon it, 
left It upon their fashionable friends. 

Walter Jones was bom at his father's country seat, 
Hayfield, Northumberland County, Va., October 7, 1777. 
His boyish days were pretty much distinguished by a 
rugged hardihood, physical and mental, a rare love of 
fun and frolic, a chivalrous devotion to his mother and, 
of course, a love of books. He always held that it was 
not worth while to force education on an unwilling mind, 
that if there was mind it would feed itself, and his ap- 
petite in that direction was keen and vigorous. When 
my brother was about going to college, a plain old farm- 
er, who had a great admiration for my father, advised 
him if he wanted to be a great man like his father, he 
must put his head in the book until he got the book in 
his head. ]\Iy father received his classical education 
from a Scotch tutor named Ogilvie, who came to Amer- 
ica under the ])atroiiage of my grandfather's friend, 
President JelTersoii. And how those classics were inter- 
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'woven into his mental constitution was evidenced not 
only in the precision and elegance of his language, which 
was indeed * * a well of English pure and undefiled, ' ' but 
in the richness of illustration with which he illuminated 
every subject that he touched. Himself a purist in lan- 
guage, he was restive under any misapplication of it, 
especially any pedantic and irrelevant mixing of for- 
eign words and phrases, which he was wont to designate 
as ** piebald English." So keen was his perception of 
the fitness of words that he never failed to detect the 
least misapplication of them even in authors that most 
challenged his admiration. An instance of this occurs 
in some marginal pencillings in which, while crediting 
Byron with having more of the divine aflBatus than any 
other English poet, he quotes the beautiful couplet— 

" But who can tell how feebly words essay 
To fix one spark of beauty's heavenly ray," 

and yielding it due admiration, he inquires, * * But how 
can there be a spark of a ray ! ' ' 

The late Philip R. Fendall in his eulogy delivered at 
the memorial services upon the death of General Jones, 
speaks of this particular gift in the following language : 
"The careless but inimitable beauties of his conversa- 
tion gave delight to every listener." A stenographer 
might have reported it with the strictest fidelity yet 
nothing would have been found to deserv^e correction. 
His most casual remark was in a vein of originality and 
couched in terms terse, succinct, sententious, and of the 
purest English. He always used the very word which 
was most appropriate to the thought ; and, as had been 
said of another, ** Every word seemed to be in its proper 
place," and yet to have fallen there by chance. **An 
habitual student of the i)liilosophy of language in gen- 
eral and of the English in particular, he was most im- 
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patient of the pedantries and affectations which he saw 
defiling his mother tongue. No writer or speaker had a 
keener sense of the force of the English idiom; nor 
Swift, nor Chatham, nor Junius knew better that words 
are things." 

He studied law under Bushrod C. Washington, after- 
wards Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, was admitted to the bar in May, 1796, six months 
before the legal age of twenty-one. His first practice 
was in the courts of Fairfax and Loudoun counties, Vir- 
ginia, where he was wont to be spoken of as ' * The little 
curly-headed lawyer who was going to make such a 
noise in the world. ' ' By President Jefferson he was ap- 
pointed Attorney of the United States for the District 
of Potomac in 1802, and for the District of Columbia in 
1804, which ofRce he resigned in 1821. 

In May, 1808, he was married to Anne Lee, daughter 
of Charles Lee, Attorney General under Washington 
and Adams, and granddaughter on her mother 's side of 
Richard Henry Lee, whose resolution in Congress 
* * That these United Colonies are and of right ought to 
be Free and Independent States" initiated our great 
struggle for independence and caused him to be called 
**The Father of the Revolution." From the time of 
his marriage, Washington became his permanent home 
and from that time until a few years before his death, 
there was scarcely any case argued before the Supreme 
Court of the United States that his services were not 
enlisted on one side or the other. A few of these cases 
deserve mention, notably the Girard Will case; the case 
of Myra Clark (laines against Relf & Chew, the execu- 
tors of her father, Daniel Clark; McCulloh vs. Mary- 
land; the Randolj)li AVill ease; and the case of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company against the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad (^onipany, reported in 4 Gills', 
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Maryland reports, preserves a highly rhetorical chan- 
cery pleading by him. Some incidents of two of his 
most celebrated cases, among the most celebrated ever 
argued before the Supreme Court of the United States, 
I am able, though I was very young at the time, to give 
from mv own recollection. 

The Girard Will case in which the lawj^ers employed 
by the heirs to break the will, were Mr. Stump of Mary- 
land, who first discovered the flaw in the will, Walter 
Jones, senior lawyer, and Daniel Webster. The law- 
yers employed by the City of Philadelphia to maintain 
the will of which that city was the legatee, were Messrs. 
Binney and Sargent, their then two most prominent 
lawyers. They argued their side with ability and no 
little heat, being unwilling that their city should lose 
the beautiful college which she had forthwith pro- 
ceeded to erect. 

One of the main points of counsel opposed to them 
was that the college was an unchristian institution in- 
asmuch as one of the provisions of the will was that no 
minister of the gospel should enter its walls. Mr. Bin- 
ney said with some asperity that they had made religion 
a stalking horse to stalk off with the orphan 's bread, to 
which Walter Jones replied, in allusion to the vast sum 
consumed in erecting the costly and beautiful building, 
that the orphans had asked for bread and they had 
given them stone, very beautiful stone indeed, but still 
stone. Many such brilliant passages at arms occurred 
between the counsel on either side. Quietly and in those 
low distinct tones heard throughout a crowded court 
room, which Rufus Choate has described as ** The silver 
voice of Walter Jones," prefacing his argument with— 
* * I refer your honors to such a book, such a page, ' ' a 
vast amount of evidence was presented to the judges, 
whereupon the pens which had hitherto been inglorious- 
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ly resting behind the ears of the honorable, the judges, 
quickly descended from their perch of honor and dili- 
gently performed their appointed work. The evidence 
disposed of, there followed an argument close and con- 
vincing, illumined with flashes of wit and satire that 
made the old court room resound with laughter. In re- 
ply to opposing counsel who had tried to prove that the 
ministrations of the clergy were not necessarily ex- 
cluded from the college, he said that he did not know 
what capacity the clerical gentlemen had for springing 
over the wall, which caused no little merriment among 
the clergy wno were present in great numbers. The con- 
cluding argument belonged of right to Walter Jones as 
senior counsel in the case, but he courteously waived the 
right in favor of his colleague, Daniel Webster. Up 
rose great Dan, immaculate in white shirt bosom, blue 
cloth coat and brass buttons, his deep-set eyes kindling 
with more than their wonted fire, and delivered one of 
the most beautiful and powerful arguments in defence 
of the Christian religion ever uttered, but he also rather 
slighted weightier matters of the law as bearing on the 
Girard Will case. 

It was perhaps the one instance in the history of the 
world when the Law should have taken precedence of 
the Gospel. The case was decided against the heirs, 
although it was said that in thus deciding, the Supreme 
Court had reversed three of their previous decisions. 
Walter Jones said with regard to it that the judges had 
* * Swallowed their own opinions like hearty fellows. ' ' 
In social intercourse he playfully rallied some of them 
upon their decision. They replied: **Well, we gave 
you the- Gaines case.'' ^* And how did you give it met 
Just as a pig squeezes through a fence." Some years 
after the decision of the Girard case, one of my young 
sisters was on a visit to Philadelphia, the guest of Mr. 
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Greorge Richards, who took her to see Girard Col- 
lege. Mr. Richards remarked to the person showing 
the building, telling him who she was, * * Miss Jones 
thinks all this ought to belong to her. ' ' And the custo- 
dian replied, turning to Miss Jones, * * But we have it, 
and you know that possession is nine points of the law. ' ' 
To which she replied, aptly, * * Yes, but it is all the l<iw 
you have." 

The Gaines case was tried during the same session 
and ably and eloquently argued by Walter Jones and 
the late Francis Scott Key. The decision was favor- 
able, only to be reversed in the New Orleans court. 
Thus for thirty years it seemed a sort of game of battle- 
dore and shuttlecock between the United States Su- 
preme Court and that of New Orleans, until the pa- 
tience, perseverance and legal acumen of the lawyers, 
of whom Walter Jones was throughout the leading 
spirit, brought it to a successful termination. 

With regard to his military career, there is little doubt 
that had not his logical mind pointed to the law as the 
fit arena for his talents he would have chosen that as his 
profession. Everything with regard to it had a great 
fascination for him, even to seeing a militarj" parade. 
He took part in the battle of Bladensburg. In 1821 he 
was coDMnissioned by President Monroe, Brigadier Gen- 
eral of the Militia (which time-stained parchment I now 
hold in my hand), and soon rose to the rank of Major 
General. In full uniform, with blue saddle cloth 
embroidered with gold, he rode at its head on all public 
occasions— inaugurations, funerals of Presidents, etc. 
When, in 1835, a mob which had been incited by some 
incendiary agents were entering houses, destroying fur- 
niture and committing other outrages upon the citizens, 
he, at the head of the militia, succeeded in quelling the 
disturbance. 
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The house then occupied by Walter Jones, now owned 
and occupied by Miss Ellen Daingerfield, was a square 
brick structure at the northwest corner of Second and B 
streets northeast, with a small yard in front enclosed by 
a low, white, picket fence, and was only a stone 's throw 
from the Capitol grounds and immediately on the turn- 
pike road to Baltimore. Between it and the Capitol 
grounds was a large green common, which divided itself 
in the center into two steep hills. Immediately in front 
of the house, across the street, were the hay scales where 
farmers brought their hay to be weighed, and to the 
right of the scales a row of small white houses where 
some of the laboring class lived. During the riot this 
was one of the points at which soldiers were stationed, 
and to it was assigned the gallant young Col. Charles 
May, since so renowned in our war with Mexico as the 
capturer of Gen. La Vego. Something occurred which 
he thought important to communicate to the General, 
and he rushed impulsively across the street with his 
tidings, only to be sternly ordered back to his post, much 
to the surprise of us children, not only at the unwonted 
sternness of one whom we were accustomed to see ever 
gentle of speech, but also at the apparent dwarfing of 
the importance of Col. May, whom we had been wont 
to regard with mingled admiration and awe, as he and 
my brother were in the habit of taking possession of our 
nursery and turning it into a theater, wrapping them- 
selves in sheets and acting Hamlet, much to their satis- 
faction and our terror. 

Scattered around this common were rows of houses, 
many of which were boarding-houses patronized prin- 
cipally by Members of Congress. The old Capitol it- 
self was a boarding-house kept by a Mrs. Hill and John 
C. Calhoun boarded there, and he also died there in 
1850. Another boarding-house very near Mrs. Hill's 
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was kept by the Misses Harrington, where James Bu- 
chanan and William King boarded, they were after- 
wards President and Vice-President respectively of the 
United States. 

To take an early-morning stroll in these grounds was 
the habit of some of these gentlemen; Mr. Calhoun 
rarely ever failed to do so. There, too, were we children 
sent for the morning air. On one occasion we had 
turned the benches under the shade trees one over the 
other and were see-sawing on them, when John C. Cal- 
houn passed by. One of the children, the daughter of 
Francis Scott Key, shouted out: ** John C. Calhoun, my 
Joe John." It was when nullification was being de- 
nounced by caricatures, parodies, etc. One of the most 
telling of them was one on John Anderson, my Joe 
John, of which the refrain was: **YouVe nullified 
yourself, John, John C. Calhoun, my Joe John. " There 
might also often be seen walking in the grounds a vener- 
able, old gentleman dressed in the old style of shorts, 
with long black silk stockings and shoes with buckles; 
he was generally being led by a young girl. It was 
**The Blind Parson,'' as old Dr. Addison, of George- 
town, used to be designated, and his granddaughter. 
* * Parson Hawley, ' ' who was then the rector of St. 
John's Church, dressed in similar style, and, as our 
family were his parishioners, he was also a familiar 
object. The dress of a lady of this period who lived at 
Brentwood, a mile or two beyond the city limits, has 
been thus described to me by one of my sisters who 
remembers it: '* She drove into the city in her carriage 
to make a morning call on a winter's day, dressed in a 
white cambric dress, black velvet pelisse and a red vel- 
vet bonnet with a white plume, black satin slij)pers and 
white hose." 

A character who was frequently to be seen haunting 
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the Capitol grounds and their environs was Mrs. Anne 
Royall, the editress of The Huntress. Her paper anti- 
cipated the New York Herald in dealing with personali- 
ties and outrivaled it in the vim of acrimony, with which 
it assailed those that fell under the ban of her displeas- 
ure, in which unfortunate class were included all who 
refused to subscribe to her paper. The ladies whom she 
favored were uniformly described as having * ' oval faces 
and Grecian features ' ' ; the men, as * * intellectual 
giants. ' ' 

In 1824, upon the occasion of Gen. Lafayette's visit 
to this country, Gen. Jones went to Alexandria at the 
head of the militia to meet and welcome him, and rode 
with him in a barouche and four through the streets of 
that town, then in gala attire in honor of the illustrious 
Frenchman. A floral arch, surmounted by a live eagle, 
spanned Washington street, whilst little boys and girls, 
both dressed in white with blue ribbon sashes, stood on 
either side of the street strewing flowers in his path and 
singing— the girls, ** Happiness To-day is Ours"; the 
boys, ' ' Strew Ye Fair His Way With Flowers. ' ' A 
little girl, the daughter of Mr. Robert I. Taylor, recited 
a poem of welcome, the words of which may be found in 
the History of the Washington and Alexandria Lodge. 

In his civil as in his military responsibilities. Gen. 
Jones was ever the public-spirited citizen— his home, 
his head, his heart, his purse, were ever at the command 
of any that needed them. Was any plan initiated for 
the material imi)rovement of the city, his powerful ad- 
vocacy forwarded it; were wrongs to be redressed, his 
tongue, and if need be, his sword, sought to redress 
them. He was one of the founders and leading spirits 
of tlie American Colonization Societv, and when the 
pious ontor])rise of erecting a monument to the ** Father 
of I lis Country '' was suggested, he was among the fore- 
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most and most earnest of its supporters. He assisted 
at the laying of the comer-stone, to which ceremony he 
escorted Mrs. Madison. He made a short but felicitous 
speech upon the occasion, which was published in the 
papers of tliat date, but which, I regret to say, I cannot 
command. 

In the social circle he was ever accessible and genial, 
and especially companionable and sympathetic with the 
young, in whose society he took great pleasure. One of 
his relatives, Commodore Catesby Jones, himself a vet- 
eran of the war of 1812, said of him during the last de- 
cade of his life, that though well advanced in years he 
was playful as a kitten. 

The question has often been asked why one who had 
so many cases involving large monied interests, the fees 
of any one of which would have enriched an ordinary 
practitioner, should not have died rich. The question 
is answered not only by the statement already made that 
his purse was ever open to applicants, and that he was 
careless in collecting his fees, but also probably more 
than to any other cause, to his not heeding Solomon's 
advice, ' ' Be not surety for thy brother. ' ' He was by no 
means deficient in financial ability and all of his invest- 
ments were judicious. His family were verj^ much 
amused when upon his return home from one of his pro- 
fessional engagements about the time that the science of 
phrenology was coming into vogue, bringing with him 
the chart of the interpretation of the bumps of his head, 
which he had been persuaded to have examined, that the 
announcement of one of the bumps should be * * money 
goes, can't keep it" 

Btts bodily vigor seemed little impaired at an ad- 
vanced age, his mental, never. His son-in-law. Dr. Mil- 
ler, with whom he made his home during the last eleven 
years of his life, used to say that the more unfavorable 

11 
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the weather so much the more apt was the General to 
take a long walk. But the days came when the strong 
men were bowed and the keepers of the house trembled. 
A short illness, borne with his wonted fortitude and pa- 
tience, terminated his useful and unselfish life. When 
he felt the approacli of the last enemy, he enquired if 
the end was near, and being told that it was, he pro- 
ceeded to dictate his will. When it was finished, he 
requested a legal friend, Mr. Bayard Smith, to look it 
over and see if it was all right, and when told that it 
was, he sank back peacefully upon his pillow and 
shortly afterwards those glorious eyes closed forever 
upon the world which to him had meant so much of joy 
and sorrow, prosperity and adversity, to open, as we 
humbly trust, upon glory, honor and immortality. 

Said the Honorable Philip R. Fendall at the meeting 
of the Bar called upon the occasion of the death of Wal- 
ter Jones—'* The glory hath departed from us." 



OLD HOUSES ON C STREET AND THOSE 

WHO LIVED THERE. 

By DOUGLASS ZEVELY. 
(Read before the Society April 1, 1001.) 

If others, like myself, who have a recollection of this 
city during 40 or 45 years— some of course for a longer 
time— have a temperament like mine, they must often 
enjoy recalling neighborhoods that have experienced 
many changes, and enjoy equally as much remembrance 
of the old residents, so many of whom— the larger por- 
tion indeed— have passed away. 

Pleasant and instructive evenings passed at the meet- 
ings of this Society have started such a reminiscent 
mood and induced me to attempt a record of this kind, 
which my own recollection can furnish to a large ex- 
tent, but which has been made more complete by pleas- 
ant chats with older residents still in the city, as well 
as by letters from those living elsewhere. It has proved 
a very enjoyable occupation for me and my pleasure will 
be greatly added to if what I have to offer proves, even 
to a small extent, agreeable to those present. 

The first system of numbering houses in the city was 
authorized by Act of Council, May 8, 1854, and changed 
to the present system— decimal, so called— by Act Nov. 
29, 1869. Those I quote will, therefore, be the ones 
now in use. Many thanks are due to Mr. M. I. Weller 
for the above data. 

The unattractive appearance of this city for so many 
years prior to 1871 is difficult to realize when contrasted 
with that which it has had for more than 25 years. 

151 
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Many can recall how the streets were deep with mud in 
wet weather and thick with dust at other times. Horses, 
cattle and swine roamed about the streets, no city or- 
dinance being then in force to keep them within stable- 
yard bounds. 

In this respect all neighborhoods were alike, but C 
street among others was the home of many fashionable 
families until about thirty years ago, though it has en- 
tirely lost its status in that respect. 

The first house worthy of note (No. 302) dates from 
1837 as the home of the late John W. Maury, and it is 
where he died in February, 1855, at the early age of 46. 
It continued to be the family home for the remainder 
of his widow 's life, and three of the daughters are still 
living there. 

Mr. Maury became a resident of Washington about 
1829 or 1830, his first residence being the house now 
numbered 325, which originally was a double house, two 
stories in height, with a large front yard. In recent 
years a portion of it has been used for a small dwelling 
on the east sid,e, but otherwise it has remained un- 
changed for more than 70 years. 

Mr. Maury's first business occupation was that of a 
broker. Prior to 1846 he was one of the directors of the 
Bank of the Metropolis (now National Metropolitan) 
and upon the death of General Van Ness in that year he 
became president of the bank and was holding that posi- 
tion when he died. Mr. Maury was one of the repre- 
sentative citizens in those days and was Mayor of the 
citv in 1852 and 1853. 

His eldest son, ]\lr. Wm. A. Maur}% the surviving son 
of the family, who is still a resident of Washington, 
tells nie that lie was bom in tlie house above mentioned, 
where his father liad his first home. He has been well 
known for many years as a ])rominent member of the 
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bar, and was at one time associated with the late James 
M. Carlisle in that profession. Mr. Manry was one of 
the Assistant Attorneys-General of the U. S. from 1882 
to 1893. 

The house adjoining the Maury house (No. 304) was 
the residence of Dr. William Jones as far back as 1839, 
and until his death in 1867. Dr. Jones was born near 
Cabin John Bridge in 1790, and was married in this 
city in 1821 to a sister of the late W. W. Corcoran. A 
very complete history of his life is on record, written by 
the late Dr. J. B. Blake, so none is needed in this paper. 
One of his daughters, now dead, was the wife of Com- 
modore Sommerville Nicholson (retired) U. S. N. who 
is living with a married daughter in this city. 

During a very pleasant call on that officer he men- 
tioned one peculiar trait of his father-in-law which it 
might be interesting to note. He says he was in many 
ways very strict in his views of what was or was not 
proper, and among other matters of propriety, about 
which opinions often vary, he did not approve of kiss- 
ing, no matter how far a courtship had progressed, and 
the Commodore added—** not being willing to accept 
his view of the matter I was very careful to indulge my- 
self only when he was not in sight. ' ' As for myself— 
and I think others here this evening will agree with me 
— I am very well satisfied to think, as I recall my days 
of courtship, that my prospective parents-in-law had 
more liberal views in regard to such matters. 

Dr. Jones' only son— Mr. Wm. T. Jones— is still liv- 
ing and has been a resident of Kensington, Md., for 
several years. 

Adjoining the Dr. Jones house (No. 306) was the 
home of Dr. Jonas Green when he first came to Wash- 
ington in 1844. In 1847 he rented it furnished to Robt. 
C Winthrop, of Mass., who was Speaker of the House 
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of Representatives during that year and the next, and 
Senator during 1850 and 1851, filling the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Daniel Webster. Mr. 
Winthrop also delivered the inaugural address at the 
ceremonies attending the laying of the corner stone of 
the Washington monument in 1848. Dr. Green, after 
a temporary residence on Pennsylvania Avenue near 
6th Street, had his home on C Street, west of Four-and- 
one-half , which will be noted later on. 

The next house to this— No. 308— was built by Henry 
Weightman, a brother of General Roger C. Weightman, 
mayor of the city in 1824, 1825 and 1826. It dates 
back to 1835 or 1836. Originally (and until changes 
were commenced a year or two ago) the house set back 
from the side-walk some distance, with a stone wall 
about two or three feet in height on a line with the 
adjoining houses. Francis Scott Key owned and oc- 
cupied it for a time prior to 1843, when it was sold 
by his widow to the late John A. Smith, who was for 
more than 20 years clerk of the Circuit Court, and who 
with his family fonned part of the best society in the 
city. Mr. Key had a portion of the west side devoted 
to an office with a separate door, but Mr. Smith aband- 
oned this and made it a part of the dwelling proper. 
The house had a plain brick front, was unusually wide, 
and had old-fashioned high ceilings. Mr. Smith con- 
tinued to have his home there until his death in 1868, 
and his widow remained there until her death in 1883. 
A year or two after that a son and three daughters con- 
stituting the family, moved into the northwest section of 
the city, and with the exception of the son, who died in 
1896, they are living there now ; also two granddaugh- 
ters. The changes lately completed have placed an 
apartment house on the site, which has its frontage on 
a line with the neighboring houses. 
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Across the street (No. 309) was the home of Charles 
Bradley, being first occupied by him in 1849 or 1850. 
In his early manhood he was employed as bookkeeper 
by the Patriotic Bank and afterwards for many years, 
until his death in 1881, was Cashier of the National 
Bank of the Republic, and Secretary of the Franklin 
Fire Insurance Co. 

Mr. Bradley and his wife were both natives of this 
city, the former having been bom here in 1816. 

During the time he lived there his home had a large 
shaded yard on the east side, upon which a house was 
built by him in 1869 and in which he died. The house 
adjoining his first home (No. 311) belonged to the Kib- 
bey estate and was donated by one of Mr. Kibbey's 
daughters, now living in the citj^, for the use of the 
Young Women's Christian Home. 

The original home remains to-day unchanged in ap- 
pearance, excepting that it shows, more than other 
houses in the street, signs of being very old. 

Three sons and three daughters of Mr. Bradley are 
still living here, one of the former being an Associate 
Justice of the District Supreme Court. The family 
ceased in 1886 to occupy the house built by Mr. Bradley 
in 1869, as above noted. His widow died in 1895. 

Adjoining the John A. Smith house on the west is 
the former home of Dr. John Frederick May, who was 
bom in this city May 17, 1812. It was built for him 
and he first occupied it in 1852. He lived there until 
1871 after which date he resided in Europe for a time 
and also in New York, returning to this city in 1882 and 
dying here in May, 1891. Dr. May was the son of Dr. 
Frederick May who came to this city in 1795 from Bos- 
ton. He, as well as the son, was quite prominent as a 
resident and as a physician, and his home was the same 
house, built by him on Capitol Hill (New Jersey 
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Avenue), where Judge Joseph Holt died in recent 
years. 

Dr. May was the eldest of eight children, all bom in 
the house on New Jersey Avenue, and all of whom he 
outlived. 

When he vacated the C Street house he sold it to Mr. 
Franklin Rives, son of the late John C. Rives, and it 
was his home for several years. 

Next to the May house was one built for Fitzhugh 
Coyle, practically the duplicate of Dr. May's, and 
erected about the same time. Both of these houses 
have brown stone fronts, and fifty years ago were con- 
sidered a very pretentious style of dwelling. Mr. 
Coyle 's family, like that of Dr. May, was prominent 
socially and its members were numbered among the 
wealthy residents of that time. A married daughter 
of Mr. Coyle is still living here; and Dr. May's widow 
is also, the latter having with her her younger son (Mr. 
Frederick May) and one of her daughters. 

Mr. Coyle was bom in this city in May, 1818, and 
died in the house on K Street, where his daughter now 
resides, in September, 1877. His widow also died there 
in Jauuaiy of last year. The greater part of Mr. 
Coyle 's business life was in the line of hardware and 
agricultural implements. 

In earlier years he was an engineer. When the old 
Patriotic Bank went out of business he founded the 
National Bank of the Republic and was President of 
that institution at the time of his death. 

Like others who are mentioned in this paper Mr. 
Coyle was numbered among the representative business 
men of the city during his long life as a resident. 

Two or three doors west from the two houses last 
named is what has been known since the earlier history 
of the city as Jackson Alley, running through to Penn- 
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sylvania Avenue. On the west side of this alley (No. 
324) was the residence of James Campbell during his 
term of oflSce as Postmaster General in the Cabinet of 
President Pierce (1853 to 1857). Mr. Zenas C. Rob- 
bins resided there after that time for several years, and 
it was the home at one time of Henry L. Ellsworth, of 
Indiana, the first Commissioner of Patents, 1836 to 
1848. 

Mr. Bobbins is still living in this city, as also his wife 
and son, the father having passed the record of four 
score years about ten years ago. 

Zenas C. Robbins was bom in New Hampshire in 
October, 1810, and at the age of 21 went to Boston where 
he lived for three years. From there he went to St. 
Louis where he remained for ten years and in 1844 be- 
came a resident of this city. He has told me of his 
journey from St. Louis to Cincinnati by water, covering 
three days and from there on to Brownsville, Pa., and 
Cumberland by stage, occupying seven or eight days. 
From the latter place travel by rail to Relay House was 
over wooden rails and was anytliing but comfortable; 
in fact it was anxiety all the way for fear that tlie rails 
would loosen at the ends and come plunging through 
the floor of the car. 

For the first seventeen years of his life here Mr. Rob- 
bins was one of the prominent patent attorneys of the 
city and during the administration of President Lin- 
coln was Register of Wills. He had formed an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Mr. Lincoln while he was in 
Congress and Mrs. Robbins and her sister were accom- 
panied by Mr. Lincoln to the Inauguration Ball when 
Zacharay Taylor came into office. This intimacy with 
Mr. Lincoln continued when he became President and 
Mr. Robbins was selected by him as the first of 
five conunissioners constituting a Board to organize 
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a Loyal Police Force for this city, under an Act of 
Congress passed at the special session called by Mr. 
Lincoln soon after he came into oflSce. The late Win. 
H. Tenney, Ex-Mayor Henry Addison of Georgetown 
and Sayles J. Bowen were three of his colleagues on this 
Board. Wlien called together by tlie President, he said 
to Mr. Tenney : ' ' I have appointed you to please my 
friend Caleb Smith '' (Secretary of the Interior). To 
Mr. Addison he said : ' ' I have appointed you to please 
my friend Montgomery Blair,'' and to the other two he 
made a similar statement ; but he added : * ' I have ap- 
pointed Mr. Bobbins to please myself." The procla- 
mation abolishing slavery was being discussed very 
earnestly here during the weeks preceding the date set 
for it to take eifect, and appeals came from many loyal 
republicans for the President to reconsider the matter 
as tliere were strong indications that the proclamation, if 
carried out, would seriously injure the party. Among 
many othei-s who had every confidence in Mr. Lincoln 's 
standing finn in the matter were Mr. Bobbins and the 
Bev. Byron Sunderland, but the latter seemed to think 
it was the duty of all to say a word in support of the 
measure, so he asked Mr. Bobbins to call with him and 
introduce him to the President. He gladly consented 
and Dr. Sunderland in an earnest way told the Presi- 
dent that he hoped what he might say would help in 
some degree to persuade him to remain firm in his deter- 
mination. **Go on," said Mr. Lincoln; ''every little 
helps. ' ' 

In the second house west from the one last mentioned 
General John C. Fremont was living in 1841 when he 
eloped with the daughter of Senator Benton, the two 
gentlemen being near neighbors at the time. General 
Fremont died in July, 1890, but his widow is still liv- 
ing, her present home in Los Angeles, Cal., having been 
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a gift to her from the women of that state. Another 
distinguished man who occupied this house was Alex. 
H. H. Stuart, Secretary of the Interior in the Cabinet of 
President FiUmore. After the return of Dr. Byron 
Sunderland from Paris in 1866 the house was purchased 
by several members of the First Presbyterian Church 
and presented to him and his wife for a parsonage. 

No. 332 was the home for more than 30 years of Rev. 
Wm. McLain, and it was there that he died February 
15, 1873. Three of his family continued to have their 
home there for six years longer, and two of them (Dr. 
John S. McLain and the older daughter) are still living 
in this city. Mr. McLain was bom in Champaign 
County, Ohio, in 1806. He was graduated at Miami 
College in that state and finished a theological course at 
Yale. Li 1833 he became a resident of Washington and 
was pastor of the First Presbyterian Church from Jan- 
uary 3, 1837, to June, 1840, when failing health obliged 
him to resign. He was actively connected with the 
American Colonization Society for 33 years, having 
been its secretary, and afterwards treasurer and finan- 
cial secretary. 

No. 334 C Street was the home of the late Senator 
Thos. H. Benton during a large part of the time he was 
in the Senate, and it was in that house he completed the 
literary work which helped so greatly to make his name 
famous in history. 

On the afternoon of February 27, 1855, the house was 
totally destroyed by fire. It was bitterly cold weather 
and I can distinctly remember it. Not being sure of the 
date, I wrote to Mr. J. J. Peabody, secretary of the 
Veteran Volunteer Fireman's Association, and in giv- 
ing me that date he added : * * I can vouch for the cold 
weather, for I was frozen while in a tree holding the 
hose pipe.'* 
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Mr. Peabody says one incident of the fire was the 
active part taken, in extinguishing the flames, by a dele- 
gation of Indians who happened to be in the city at the 
time. Besides the loss in other respects, by the fire, Mr. 
Benton lost all the manuscript and papers of the nearly 
completed second volume of his ' ' 30 Years ' View, * ' and 
a greater portion of them had to be replaced from mem- 
ory. It was accomplished, as we all know, and the 
second volume appeared in 1856. His other great work 
was * * The Abridgment of the Debates in Congress ' ' 
from 1787 to 1856, which comprised 16 volumes, but he 
was unable to bring it down beyond 1850. While in the 
midst of this vast work, the value of which is acknowl- 
edged by all historians, he found time to write his 
** Examination of the Dred Scott Case," the decision 
in which by Judge Taney, of unhappy fame, he criti- 
cised severely. He was an indefatigable worker, and 
persisted, even when his health commenced to show a 
rapid decline, in continuing to work, and the closing 
portion of his ' ' Debates in Congress, ' ' were dictated in 
a whisper as he lay on his death-bed. He occupied the 
house which was built upon the same site as the one 
burned, and died there in April, 1858, at the age of 76. 

While the elopement of Miss Benton with General 
Fremont is quite likely remembered by all who have 
some acquaintance with the history of those days, few 
perhaps are aware that the son and namesake of Gen- 
eral Fremont followed his father's example as to elop- 
ing, and strange to say in both cases, when the son-in- 
law went bravelv forth to meet the ladv's father, with 
some hoi)e of a bless-you-my-children kind of welcome 
and forgiveness (elopers will be over sanguine some- 
times) both of them encountered, instead, a decided case 
of angry i)arent and barely escaped a rough sort of 
shaking as a ])unishnient for the offense committed. 
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In his private life Benton 's relations were of the most 
pleasant kind. He was a religious man, although he 
could, like his great political chief, when occasion 
seemed to demand it, swear in the regular way. He was 
rigidly moral and was too fond of work ever to make 
social life a business ; but he liked small dinners with a 
few intimate friends only, or with noted and brilliant 
public men, and at such gatherings he always appeared 
at his best 

His general knowledge was wonderful and his delight 
in work for work's sake made him of as much use as a 
library of reference; and his friends often applied to 
him for information upon abstruse matters. Webster, 
himself, acknowledged his indebtedness to him on one 
occasion, and is authority for the statement that Benton 
knew more political facts than any other man he had 
ever met, more even than John Quincy Adams, and that 
he possessed a wonderful fund of general knowledge. 
Although very gentle in his dealings with those for 
whom he had friendly feelings, he was by nature 
rather quarrelsome and revengeful in character. His 
personal and political prejudices were bitter, and 
he denounced his enemies freely in public and on 
the stump. He was one of those on board the Prince- 
ton during the administration of Tyler, when the 
bursting of a gun killed so many prominent men. 
The tragic nature of the accident and his own narrow 
escape made a deep impression upon him, and it was 
noticed that after that time he was more forbearing and 
forgiving than in former years. He became good 
friends with Webster and other political opponents with 
whom he had once been hardly on si)eaking terms. 
Calhoun, however, he would never forgive. PI is for- 
giveness when once granted was always sincere and 
complete, and he could not do enough then to show that 
11 
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it was so. A man from Missouri, who had been his bit- 
ter and malignant political foe for many years, having 
been unfortunate in business, and desirous of bettering 
himself by going to California, where Benton's influ- 
ence through his son-in-law was supreme, was persuaded 
by Webster to appeal to tlie generosity of his old enemy. 
Benton not only met him half way, but helped him with 
a lavish kindness that nothing but a life-long friendship 
would have justified. Webster has left on record that 
after being again on good terms with Benton, there 
was no man in the Senate of whom he would more freely 
have asked any favor that could be properly granted. 

Benton was a mo^ loving father and a particularly 
devoted husband. His married life began soon after he 
entered the Senate, and was a most happy one to the 
end. His first great sorrow was when his wife was 
stricken with paralysis in 1844, which left her an invalid 
until her death ten years later, and during that time her 
husband was at her bedside almost constantly when not 
occupied with public duties. 

It is scant praise to say that while mere acquiesence 
on his part would have enabled him to become rich 
through government influence, Mr. Benton, nevertheless, 
died a poor man. In public and private life he was a 
man of sensitive purity of character. He would never 
permit any person connected with him by blood or mar- 
riage to accept office under government, nor would he 
favor any application for a government contract on 
political grounds. During his last years, when his 
sturdy indoi)ondeneo and his devotion to the Union had 
caused him the loss of his political influence in his own 
state and with his own party, he nevertheless stood 
higher with the country at large than ever before. 

What has been known as the Anderson House for 
several years, on the southeast corner of Four-and-one- 
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half and C Streets, was built by the late Jos. B. Bryan 
about 1843 for George Parker, whose residence it con- 
tinued to be until his death in December, 1876. Mr. 
Parker will be remembered as one of the leading mer- 
chantSy having with his brother, Thos. Parker, con- 
ducted a very extensive grocerj^ business on Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue opposite Brown's (now Metropolitan) 
Hotel. Like the Coyle and May houses, it is built of 
brown stone— i. e., the front— with a width of 50 feet or 
more and three stories in height. Besides the main 
building it had many rooms in the extension, as also 
some in the basement. During recent years the eastern 
portion of it has been used for a separate dwelling. 

The Parker family were numbered in past years 
among the wealthy residents of the city and their enter- 
tainments were a feature in social circles. There are no 
doubt some living here now— belles and beaux of those 
days— who can recall the brilliant gatherings in that 
house. The two younger sons of Mr. Parker are still 
living in Washington ; also one of his daughters. 

It should be noted in this record that what was for- 
merly Four-and-one-half Street has by recent Act of 
Congress been changed to John Marshall Place by title 
— i. e.y from the City Hall down to C Street. But I 
assume that the old designation for houses 1 mention 
is allowable. 

On the northeast comer of Four-and-one-half and C 
Streets is where Mr. Gottlieb C. Grammer lived for 27 
years until his death there in January, 1857. One of 
the surviving children of the family, Rev. Julius E. 
Gnunmer, who has been a resident of Baltimore for 
many years, was bom in that house in 1831. The house 
was built very early in the last century by a Mr. Cald- 
well of Philadelphia, a seafaring man. It still stands 
on a high terrace as originally built, but the old-fash- 
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ioned gable roof and attic were replaced with a mansard 
roof when the late F. A. Lutz purchased the property in 
1861 ; and he also added one story at the same time. One 
peculiar feature of the interior of this house was the 
high mantles elaborately carved to represent the rigging 
and equipment of a seagoing ship, such as spars and 
anchors, a fancy, it is supposed, of its builder. These 
were removed by Mr. Lutz, however, when he became 
the owner of the property. 

Mr. Lutz was bom in Georgetown in 1820, and after 
learning the harness and saddlery business there with 
his father, started in the same business for himself on 
Pennsylvania Avenue two or three doors east of the 
National Hotel, in 1848 or 1849, and continued there 
until about 1865, when lieTetired and was succeeded by 
his son, F. A. Lutz, who is still living at the same comer 
( Four-and-one-half and C). The father died in March, 
1885. I am told by Rev. Mr. Grammer that John 
Quincy Adams once lived in this same house— during 
the decade preceding its purchase by Mr. Grammer— 
and that it was at one time occupied by Matthew St. 
Clair Clark, for many years clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Hon. Isaac Toucey, Secretary of the 
Navy, in the Cabinet of President Buchanan, was a 
tenant during that term of office. I am indebted to Mr. 
W. W. Birth for the information relative to the tenancy 
of Mathew St. Clair Clark. 

A correspondence with Rev. Mr. Grammer above 
mentioned has furnished me with a short sketch of his 
father's life. G. C. Grammer, as he was always known, 
came to tliis country from the Kingdom of Wurtem- 
berg, Germany, when he was 18 years of age,. and after 
living with an uncle in Annapolis, Md., for two years, 
took up his residence in this city in 1807. He began 
his business life as a groeeiy merchant, his first store 
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being on Thirteenth Street, near F, and afterwards at 
610 Pennsylvania Avenue. He retired from active busi- 
ness after 15 years, and at the time of liis death had 
been president of the Franklin Fire Insurance Co. and 
the Patriotic Bank (later the National Bank of the 
Republic) for 35 years. 

Besides his very honorable business career for all 
those years he was always actively connected with the 
Episcopal Church, first as vestryman of St. John's 
Church from 1821 to 1826, and then at Trinity Church, 
which was located at that time on Fifth Street, between 
D and E, in what was afterwards known as Columbian 
Building. A large office building of recent construc- 
tion, with the same name, is located on the same site. 
He continued to be identified with that church and was 
a vestryman when Rev. Horace Stringfellow, and later 
Rev. C. M. Butler, were rectors successively at the new 
church at Third and C Streets, built in 1852. 

Before making mention of houses west from the 
Grammer comer, one or two should be noted at the east 
end of the block, which I omitted for convenience from 
the first pages of this paper. On the southeast comer 
of Third and C was the home, from about 1852, of the 
late Wm. B. Todd, and it is where he died in January, 
1873. His widow continued to have her home there 
until her death in March, 1895. 

The late D. W. Middleton purchased the ground about 
1845 and intended to build for himself on the site, but a 
location he had preferred on New Jersey Avenue, south 
of B Street, S. E., being available, he purchased a house 
there. The idea as to this style of house was suggested 
to him by one he saw in Hartford, Conn., and from the 
owner of that he obtained du[)licate ])lans and specifica- 
tions. These and the lot he sold to the late Z. D. Gil- 
man and the house as it stands to-day was built for him. 
12 
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Owing to the sudden death of his wife, however, Mr. 
Gihnan lost interest in the house and sold it to Mr. 
Todd. After the death of his widow it was sold to Chas. 
King, a builder and contractor of this city, and from 
him it was purchased during recent years for its present 
use, ' ' The George Maulsby Memorial Home for News- 
boys, ' ' provision for such a home having been made in 
the will of Mr. Maulsby 's widow. 

This house is quite similar in design to the Swiss 
chalet, and the owner of the one in Hartford patterned 
his after one he saw when in Europe. It is two stories 
in height— with rooms on each side of a wide hall-- 
and built of brick with a plaster covering, known in 
those days as mastic, in imitation of brown stone. Mr. 
Todd will be remembered as a prominent merchant in 
this city, having established in 1830 the business of 
hats, furs, etc., on Pennsylvania Avenue under Brown 's 
Hotel. Upon his retirement in 1862 he was succeeded 
by the late James Y. Davis, at whose death his two sons 
became the proprietors. They are now continuing the 
business at the corner of Twelfth and Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Both of Mr. Todd's daughters have been living for 
many years in New York City, and two of his sons are 
still residents of this city; the younger one, Wm. B. 
Todd, being collector of customs at Georgetown. 

On the northwest corner of Third and C Streets, 
Mr. David Aiken Hall, a well-known member of the 
District Bar, had his residence for nearly twenty-five 
years, up to 1873. The house was built for him and 
occupied early in the year 1849, and like others already 
mentioned, was a noticeable style of private dwelling in 
those days. Originally it had a high stoop entrance 
with an enclosed porch, and was two stories in height, 
with rooms on each side of the hall. The lawn on the 
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east side during the years Mr. Hall lived there was 
always planted with a variety of flowers, of which he 
was particularly fond. The house passed out of the 
widow's possession soon after the death of Mr. Hall, 
ex-Mayor Matthew O. Emery 's brother, now dead, being 
the purchaser, from whose estate it was bought by Mr. 
J. B. Cralle, and he is the occupant at the present time. 
Mr. Emery added one story and changed the upper part 
of the house to a mansard roof. He also replaced the 
covered porch entrance with one of brownstone steps, 
and improved the house generally. Mr. Hall died in 
this house in December, 1870. 

David Aiken Hall was bom in Grafton, Vermont, in 
December, 1795, and graduated at Middlebury College 
in that state. He came to Washington when about 25 
years of age and commenced the study of law with 
Judge Elias B. Caldwell. Owing to impaired health 
his studies were interrupted for a time, he having been 
advised to take a trip on horseback through parts of 
Virginia. He had letters of introduction from his 
brother. Prof. F. W. Hall, of Dartmouth College, to 
ex-Presidents Jefferson and Monroe, by whom he was 
welcomed in a very hospitable manner. Mr. Hall was 
lieutenant of a company organized to welcome Lafayette 
on the occasion of his visit to this city in 1824. He was 
also president of the New England Society, which he 
organized, and whose dinners each year were a notable 
feature of social circles in those days. He continued 
in the practice of his profession during the greater part 
of his life and was selected by the late James Greenleaf 
to administer his estate— one of the largest in this city 
in those days— because, as Mr. Greenleaf said, he was 
the only honest lawyer he ever knew. Among Mr. 
Hall's more intimate and warmest friends was Daniel 
Webster, with whom he was often associated in legal 
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cases. Mr. Hall's fondness for flowers (already alluded 
to) induced him to devote an entire square of ground 
which he owned on K Street, between Fourth and Fifth, 
N. W., to the cultivation of the rarest varieties, and also 
to that of some choice vegetables under glass. It is 
thought— so his daughter writes— that a Victoria Regia, 
which her father had in that garden, was the first that 
blossomed in this country. Among the rare vegetables 
which he raised was a Spanish cucumber, which much 
delighted the epicurean taste of Mr. Webster, and among 
the many letters from Webster to him that were found 
after his death was the following: **Dear Mr. Hall — 
Have you a cucumber?— Yours truly, D. Webster. '^ 
Mr. Webster very. often received fish sent to him by 
friends in Massachusetts, and on one occasion he sent 
to Mr. Hall a young cod which had arrived packed in 
ice, with a note reading as follows: *' Dear Mr. Hall — 
I send you a fish which in my state is called an es-cod. 
I do not know the derivation of the term, but here is the 
real thing; try it.— Yours truly, D. Webster." 

Among other distinguished men who numbered Mr. 
Hall among their intimate acquaintances was Stephen 
A. Douglass; Major (afterwards General) Harry 
Prince ; and Mr. and Mrs. G. P. Marsh. Mr. Marsh 
was Minister to Italy from 1861 to 1882. 

Mr. Hairs daughter, a letter from whom I have 
already quoted, says she distinctly remembers— though 
very young at the time— when her father took her by 
the hand one day in the parlor and said to Mr. Webster, 
* * Thi s is my little girl, ' ' emphasizing the personal pro- 
noun because she was thought to be the only one of sev- 
eral children who resembled her father. She recalls the 
broad, intellectual forehead, the deep luminous eyes and 
benignant expression of the mouth of that great states- 
man as she looked into his face, and naturally feels 
proud after so many years to have such a recollection. 
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Mr. Hall was connected with the Whig party, and 
was secretary of the Whig National Committee during 
the campaign of 1852, but ceased to take much interest 
in politics after the failure of the Baltimore convention 
in that year to nominate Webster instead of Scott. He 
was a strong anti-slavery man like his neighbor, Gama- 
liel Bailey, but unlike him did not affiliate with the 
abolitionists, as he thought the slave owners should be 
compensated for their property. He would never hold 
slaves with the idea of buying and selling them, but 
owned them for use as servants, so as to keep them from 
being sold away from their families, and then encour- 
aged them to buy their freedom by crediting them with 
wages each month. But his treatment of them so won 
their devotion that when they found their freedom had 
been paid for, they would always entreat him earnestly 
to keep them as slaves. This he would never consent to 
do, however, but he assisted many of those who could 
do so to go to Canada with their families. 

**None of the gatherings in my old home," writes 
Mr. Hall's daughter, ''brilliant as many of them were, 
are so impressed upon my memorj^ as the sight of the 
little group of weeping black men and women that gath- 
ered around my father's casket, and in sobbing tones 
spoke of his goodness to them in the old days of slavery, 
when he saved them from being sold and separated 
from kith and kin. ' ' 

Mr. Hall was twice married prior to 1838. His first 
wife was the daughter of Mr. Chas. Bulftnch, at one 
time supervising architect of the Capitol, and also first 
mayor of Boston. The second wife was a daughter of 
the Hon. Lewis Condict, a member of Congress from 
New Jersey from 1811 to 1817 and again from 1821 to 
1833; he was also Presidential elector in 1841. A 
daughter by this marriage is still living at Hartford, 
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Conn. The third wife was Abagail Wolcott Ellsworth, 
daughter of Major Martin Ellsworth, of Windsor, 
Conn., and granddaughter of Chief Justice Oliver Ells- 
worth, of the U. S. Supreme Court, who was the imme- 
diate successor of John Marshall in that oflSce. One of 
her ancestors was the Colonial Governor Roger Wol- 
cott, of Connecticut. Three daughters and one son by 
this marriage are still living ; two of the former in New 
York City and the other in Buffalo, N. Y. The son, 
Martin E. Hall, a retired officer of the IT. S. Navy, lives 
at Lowell, Mass. 

A correspondence with the son and later with the 
daughter in Buffalo (Mrs. C. C. Wyckoflf) has led to a 
very enjoyable renewal of an old family acquaintance, 
and I am quite sure this Society will join with me in 
an expression of thanks to her for the history she has 
furnished of her family and former home. 

The house on the southwest corner of Third and C, 
now known as the Crosby House, was built by Major 
Carey Selden, about 1837-38 and was his home until 
the time of his death in 1843. His brother, William 
Selden, was Treasurer of the United States, under an 
apjmintment in 1839 by Levi Woodbur\% Secretary of 
the Treasury. This house was advertised for sale 
in the Glohc in July, 1843, and described as the ** very 
handsome and extensive private residence of the late 
Major Carey Selden," which indicates to some extent 
the attractive ai)i)oarance of houses that have changed 
ver>' much since those days. At that sale it passed into 
tlie i)ossessioii of (ieneral Alexander Hunter, w^ho was 
marshal of the District from 1834-48. His sister was 
the wife of William Selden, also marshal of the Dis- 
trict at one time, and othei'\Nise a very prominent resi- 
dent as above noted. 

General Hunter died in that house in January, 1849, 
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and by the terms of his will it passed to his brother, 
Captain Bushrod Washington Hunter, United States 
Navy, and it was his home until 1853, when he moved 
to * ' Abingdon, ' ' his Virginia estate. From there, when 
the war broke out in '61, he went south and entered the 
Confederate Navy. In order to avoid confiscation by 
the government his wife sold the property, under the 
power of attorney given her, during the first year of the 
war. After 1853 it was occupied by the late John C. 
Rives for about two years. 

The house is built of brick, four stories in height, 
with a large back building. Originally tliis had a porch 
connected with each floor, but in recent years these were 
removed and the wall line extended from the main 
building. The covered entrance on the Third Street 
side remains the same as when the house was built, but 
an entrance to the first and second floors has been added 
since it was sold by Captain Hunter. 

The first house west of Four-and-one-half Street, on 
the north side, is where Dr. Harvey Lindsly and his 
family had their home in former years, it having been 
first occupied by them in 1851, and continued to be their 
home until completion of a house for his use in 1875, 
just north of H Street, on Connecticut Avenue, where he 
died in 1889 after a residence in this city of more than 
60 years. The house on C Street is built of brick, three 
stories in height, with a basement, the latter being still 
used, as in the time of Dr. Lindsly, for an office. It was 
sold to the present occupant. Dr. J. E. Dexter, when 
Dr. Ldndsly moved up town, and has remained 
unchanged in appearance for more than 50 years. 

Dr. Lindsly was one of the more prominent physi- 
cians of the city during his practice of more than 40 
years, but retired entirely when he changed his resi- 
dence as above mentioned. Socially he and his family 
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were identified with and very popular in tlie best circles 
of the community. Three of his daughters are still liv- 
ing in this city, his widow having died in 1892. 

The second house west from the Lindsly house was 
the home for four or five years, prior to 1855, of the 
Rev. C. M. Butler while he was for the first time rector 
of Trinitj" Episcopal Church. Afterwards it was occu- 
pied for a time by John C. Breckinbridge while he was 
a member of Congress. The next house to this, on the 
west, was rented by my father, Alexander N. Zevely, 
about 1849 or 1850, and he was a tenant there for four 
or five years. Those years were the earliest recollec- 
tions I have, and were refreshed in later years by what 
my parents told me of those we had for neighbors. Dr. 
Butler gave up his residence in Washington during the 
early part of the war, and was at his daughter's house 
in Germantown, Pennsylvania, when he died in 1890 in 
the 80th year of his age. The daughter— Mrs. Helen 
Butler Falkner— is still living at that place, and one of 
her sons has recentlv become a resident of this citv. 

My father came to Washington in lvS35 from Salem, 
N. C, where he was bom in 1814, and was married here 
in 1839 to Caroline Larkin, daughter of the late Samuel 
Larkin, of Portsmouth, N. H. On her mother's side she 
was connected with the Wentworth family of that state. 

On arrival here he accepted a position in the Post 
Office Department and in 1855 was promoted to the vx>si« 
tion of superintendent and disbursing clerk. Upon the 
death of John Marron, in 1859, he was apjKjinted by 
President Buclianan to fill the vacancy as 3d Assistant 
Postmaster General, which he held for ten years. His 
death occurred in this cit>' in March, 1888, at the age of 
74 years, and after a residence here of nearly 54 years. 

The third building west from the two houses last 
mentioned is now known as the Harj>er building, and 
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in it are located police headquarters and other city 
offices. This is on the site of an old-fashioned double 
brick house, which dates back more than 70 years. Orig- 
inally it was two stories in height with a basement and 
attic, but a third story was added in 1840, and with that 
exception it remained unchanged until it was torn down 
in 1898 to make way for the present building. An 
article published in the Star in June of that year, refers 
to it as the old Exchange Hotel, but that name properly 
belongs to the house adjoining on the west, for which 
the other one was used as an annex, a passageway on 
the first and second floors connecting the two houses. 
The original Exchange Hotel, which was once known 
(after 1855) as Baker's Exchange Hotel (taking its 
name from the proprietor) is still standing and is used 
for much the same kind of business as in former years. 
In 1826 it was known as the Davis Hotel, taking its 
name from the proprietor. After a few years he moved 
up town and it was then conducted as a boarding house 
by Miss Ann Hamilton. Among many members of Con- 
fess who patronized the house while she had the man- 
agement of it, was the late Henry A. Wise, of Virginia. 
In 1830 Mr. V. Willett, of Rossville, Md., the 
present site of the Maryland Agricultural College, 
became the proprietor. In that year the railroad to Bal- 
timore succeeded the stage line and Mr. Willett, having 
been connected with the latter, had become well 
acquainted with the travelling public, which made his 
management of the house very successful. The first 
proprietor after it was known as the Exchange Hotel 
was Mr. J. M. Gilbert. During the time he had it, Han- 
nibal Hamlin of Maine and other members of Congress 
from that state were among the guests ; also several of 
the Ohio delegation. Mr. Gilbert in 1850 took the St. 
Charles' Hotel, corner of Third Street and Pennsylva- 
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nia Avenue, and some of those above mentioned went 
there with him. 

It is said that during the decade from 1840 to 1850 
many confidential consultations were held in this hotel 
regarding slavery and the work of preparation for the 
advent of the Republican party, the organization of 
which, begun in 1856, has strengthened with the growth 
of each succeeding decade. 

The article published in the Star of June 3, 1898, 
already alluded to, gives an extended history of this 
house, but the writer is in error as to the house torn 
down being used as a hotel after 1851. He evidently 
means the adjoining house, for the following reasons: 
in 1851 the property was sold to Dr. Jones Green, and 
the transfer paper bears date of April 1st in that year ; 
the party of the first part being Dr. Harvey Lindsly, 
After some few minor repairs were completed, Dr. Green 
moved in and continued to live there until the house 
was taken by the government for a hospital in 1861. 
It was used as such until near tlie close of the war, and 
Dr. Green's family did not occupy it again. When he 
died in December, 1868— his wife having died in 1866— 
the surviving child, Mrs. Alice Hutchins, who is still 
living in Philadelphia, became the owner and from her 
it was purchased by Mr. Harper. For many years after 
1865 it was known as the Gushing House, taking its 
name from the proprietor. 

It might be interesting to note as to fluctuations in 
value of tliis property that the sale to Dr. Lindsly in 
1842 gave the price as $4,500, and the price when sold 
by him to Dr. Green was $7,500. When sold to Mr. Har- 
per in 189(5 the price paid was $8,500. 

Another interesting item in connection with this prop- 
erty is (juite worthy of being on record, and that is what 
was known as the ('ity Si)ring. It was located on the 
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eastern part of lot 3, lots 3 and 4 being those which 
represent the building there at present. The record of 
January, 1806, conveying the lot, upon which the spring 
was located, from Wm. Woodward to Robert Under- 
wood, says that the latter gave Woodward the same day 
a perpetual easement for the use of the spring for parts 
of lots 1 and 6 in the same square and to such persons 
or families as might become tenants or occupants, so 
the supply of water was not limited to one house. There 
was a stipulation, however, that those using the water 
should share any expense connected with the supply, 
and that hydrants should be supplied with spring stop- 
pers, and outlets not exceeding one inch in diameter. 
The National and Metropolitan Hotels, as far back as 
1809, it is said, had their supply of water from this 
spring, and the corporation of the city laid wooden 
pipes for carrying the water to running pumps on 
Sixth and Seventh Streets south of Pennsvlvania Ave- 
nue. The old establishment known as the Public Baths, 
about where the government mail bag repair shop is 
now, had a supply of water also from this si)ring. It 
is not difficult for the older residents to recall this place 
as the only place of the kind in the District up to 30 or 
40 years ago. A Mrs. Aiken was the i)roprietor back in 
the 20 's and 30 's, as well as later, and when she died 
her daughters continued the business. 

Adjoining the mail bag repair shop, referred to above, 
there has been for more than forty years a frame house, 
the lower part used for a saloon, and in the rear of this, 
in the commencement of the last century, the marshal 
had a lock-up. In there, it is said, was confined a man— 
Patrick Mcgurk by name— who was the first man hung 
in the District. His execution took place on a lot 
adjoining the Todd house, corner of Third and C 
Streets, in 1803. 



EARLY BOTANICAL ACTIVITY IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

By FREDERICK V. COVILLE. 
(Read before the Society May 6, 1901.) 

Early in the winter I received from Mr. W. B. Bryan 
an invitation to prepare a paper on early botanical 
activity in the District of Columbia. Knowing that 
Professor Lester F. Ward had for some years been 
interested in this subject, I suggested to him that he 
assume the task. Professor Ward felt, however, that 
he had not time to treat the subject to his own satis- 
faction and he offered to turn over to me the material 
he had accumulated. To this courtesy is due chiefly 
whatever of value this paper may contain. 

The documents received from Professor Ward were 
as follows: 

A Description of the District of Columbia. By D. B. 
Warden. 1816. 

Proceedings, Constitution, etc., of the Washington 
Botanical Society. Bound manuscript. 

Florula Columbiensis. [Anonymous.] 1819. 

The Washington Guide. By William Elliot. Edition 
of 1837. 

Florae Columbianae Prodromus. By John A. Brereton. 
1830.* 

• In addition to the documents listed, there was in Professor Ward's 
possession a botanical work from the library of the Geological Surv^, 
which, while not bearing on the botanical history of the District of 
Columbia, has a certain local interest from the fact that it was pub- 
lished in Georgetown, D. C, in 1814. It was " printed by J. M. Carter " 

176 
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Turning to the general conditions that existed in 
Washington after the establishment of the seat of gov- 
ernment in this city in 1800, one would expect to find 
the government itself conducting some sort of botanical 
investigation. But no national museum existed at that 
time, a botanical garden although planned by George 
Washington had not been established, nor had the fixst 
of the geographical surveys and explorations been 
begun. Thomas Jefferson's well-known interest in the 
science of botany apparently was never brought to bear 
upon the District. Indeed Jefferson's appreciation of 
this branch of scientific research served in one instance 
to accentuate the poverty of the government's equip- 
ment for it. That occasion was the Lewis and (,^lark 
expedition across the continent to the mouth of the 
Columbia River and back, in 1804 to 1806. In his 
instructions to the commanders, Jefferson said : * * Other 
objects worthy of notice will be: The soil and face of 
the country, its growth and vegetable productions, 

especially those not of the United States ; 

Climate as characterized by the thermometer ; 

the dates at which particular plants put forth or lose 
their flower or leaf." The collection made by Lewis 
in compliance with these instructions was not kept at 
Washington, for there was no government botanist, but 
was sent to Philadelphia, then the center of botanical 
research in the United States, and placed in the hands 
of Benjamin S. Barton, a prominent botanist of the 
time. 

Likewise neither the horticultural nor the agricultural 

and U entitled, " A synopsis of the genera of American plants, according 
to the latest improvements on the Linna^an system: with the new 
genera of Ifichaux and others. Intended for the use of students in 
botany." The name of the author does not appear in the book, but on 
page 7 of Brereton's Florae Columbianae Prodromus, described later in 
this paper, the authorship is credited to 0. Rich. 

12 
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interests of the community seem to have had any effec- 
tive influence on the development of botanical science. 
In the past few decades both horticulture and agricul- 
ture have derived enormous benefits from botanical 
research, which in return has received from these arts 
handsome financial support. But the usefulness of the 
intimate mutual relations that exist to-day was not at 
that time recognized, and the Colimibian Agricultural 
Society, organized in 1810, dealt exclusively with the 
encouragement of what was then considered more prac- 
tical agricultural development. The nurserymen of 
those days, too, more than the nurserymen of to-day 
failed to develop the scientific side of their art. Mr. 
Thomas Maine, a Scotch gardener who settled near 
Georgetown about 1804, appears to have been the first 
nursen man of the District. 

From what has been said it is evident that several of 
the circumstances which might have been expected to 
incite botanical activity in the District had no such influ- 
ence. What follows will show that the two main influ- 
ences which actually awakened it were, first, the interest 
of cultivated men and women, and, secondly, the si)ecial 
interest of members of the medical profession, who by 
their training and their practice were brought into an 
intimate relation with botanical science. The same 
influences were everywhere manifest in the early devel- 
oi)ment and i>rogress of botanical science throughout 
the Tnited States. 

The earliest of the documents mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this i)ai)er was a book of 212 i)ages, published in 
Paris in 181(), and entitled ** A chorographical and sta- 
tistical description of the District of Columbia, the seat 
of the general government of the United States, with 
an engravefl i)lan of the District, and view of the Capi- 
tol." Its author, D. B. Warden, was an American who 
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was at the time residing in Paris. In dedicating the 
book to Mrs. Custis (Mrs. Elizabeth Park Custis, the 
granddaughter of Martha Washington), the author 
says: 

**It may not have escaped your recollection, that you 
kindly honored me with your advice to occupy my leisure 
hours, at Washington, in examining the interesting objects 
of that magnificent situation. You were even pleased to 
accompany me in some of my excursions, and to honor me by 
an introduction to your relations and friends, to whom I feel 
grateful for valuable and unwearied attentions. I brought 
to Paris my notes and collections of plants, minerals, and 
insects, which I had not leisure to examine as long as I exer- 
cised my public functions. My labors, however, have been 
of little avail in struggling against fortune, to whose capri- 
cious empire I have been forced to submit. 

* * Since the suspension of my consular powers, I have 
occupied myself chiefly with subjects relating to the United 
States; and I have prepared for your acceptance this sketch 
of the District of Columbia, which I flatter myself will serve 
to perpetuate the fond remembrance of the friendship and 
confidence with which you have so long honored me. * * 

This extract sufficiently explains the circumstances 
under which the book was written, and to some extent 
makes clear the conditions under which the materials 
for it were collected. It is full of concise and interest- 
ing information about the Washington of that day, 
ranging from statistics of the commerce of the upper 
Potomac and the price and cost of maintenance of 
slaves, to a description of the characteristics of the 
* * women of Columbia, ' ' a statement of the amount of 
the fine for * * profane swearing and drunkenness, ' ' 
which was 83 cents, and an account of the best method 
of preventing hogs from passing underneath hedges. 
The part with which we are now most concerned, how- 
ever, is pages 191 to 209, entitled, ' ' Florula Colum- 
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biana, sive enumeratio plantarum in territorio Colum- 
biae sponte nascentium; or, catalogue of the plants, 
shrubs, and trees which grow spontaneously in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.'' One hundred and seven genera 
and 134 species are enumerated, with both technical and 
j)opular names and statements of their uses together 
with other items of interest. In a prefatory paragraph 
the author says : 

* * This catalogue contains only the specimens which I was 
able to collect in a few excursions through this district, and 
consequently is far from being complete. The collection, 
however, has acquired value, from being examined by the cele- 
brated botanist, Correa de Serra,* to whose generous friend- 
ship on this, as on other more important occasions, I feel 
deeply indebted." 

A critical review of the contents of the catalogue is 
more suitable for a botanical than a historical society, 
and we may therefore i)ass the subject by with the state- 
ment that though the list of species is small, containing 
less than one-tenth the number now known in the Dis- 
trict, it is i)resented in excellent form, and is conclusive 
evidence of an intelligent interest in botanical science 
among the educated people of Washington at that early 
period. 

Professor Ward's second document, a book contain- 
ing the original * ' Proceedings, Constitution, etc., of the 
Washington Botanical Society," in manuscript, eon- 
tains much of historical interest. The book, it should 
be recorded, was presented to Professor Ward about 
1881 or 1882 by Mr. James Anglim, the predeces- 

* Joseph Correa de Serra, the minister of Portugal to the United 
States, took an active interest in the promotion of the natural sciences in 
America, and among other worthy acts assisted in procuring the means 
for Thomas Nuttall's hotanical exploration of Arkansas Territory. 
Nuttall dedicated to him his Henera of North American Plants, pub- 
lished in 1818. 
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sor of the book firm of W. H. Lowdermilk & Co., who 
received it among some second-hand books that had 
come into his possession. 

The opening entries in the proceedings are as fol- 

lows: 

** Thursday, March 13, 1817. 

** A meeting was held this day at Davis's Tavern, pursuant 
to public notice for the purpose of forming a Botanical 
Society— Doctor John A. Brereton being called to the chair 
and John Underwood appointed secretary ; it was on motion 

*^ Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to 
draught a constitution for the Society above mentioned, and 
that they report the same at the next meeting. 

** Resolved, That the Rev*! Doctor James Laurie, George 
Watterston, Esquire, and Doctor Alexander McWilliams com- 
pose the committee. 

** The secretary was instructed to inform those gentlemen 
of their appointment and the meeting was adjourned to 
Thursday, the 20th inst. 

** Thursday, March 20, 1817. 

**The meeting was held at Davis's this day pursuant to 
adjournment. 

**The committee appointed at the last meeting reported a 
Constitution for the Society, which after having been dis- 
cussed and amended was unanimously adopted.'' 

Probably no better idea of the aims of the Society 
can be secured than from a reading of this Constitution, 
which was as follows : 

Constitution 

OF THE 

Washington Botanical Society. 

** Article 1. 

'* This association shall be denominated the Washington 
Botanical Society. 
13 
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** The Society shall be composed of honorary and resident 
members. 

** The objects of this association shall be to collect, arrange, 
preserve and describe all the vegetable productions within the 
limits of the District of Columbia whether indigenous or 
exotic and to detail when practicable all their medicinal, 
esculent and other properties. 



( ( 



4. 

** To publish quai-terly, if deemed necessary, whenever the 
Society shall have obtained a full knowledge of all the veg- 
etable productions of the said District a Flora, with colored 
plates; each plant to be classed and arranged according to 
the Linnean system and described if known under the direc- 
tion of the president and vice-president of the Society. 

** 5. 

** The oflioers of the Society shall consist of one president, 
two vice-presidents, a secretary, treasurer and three curat-ors, 
who shall be chosen })y ballot on the first Monday in March 
annuallv. 

** ThiM'e shall be a corn»sp(mding committee consisting of 
the president, vice-president and secretary of the Society, 
whose duty it shall be to correspond with botanists and other 
perwJiis and to conduct all correspondence whatever in rela- 
tion to the objects of this Society. 

'' 7. 

** No official situation in this Society shall exempt any one 
from perfonuing duties in common with other members. 



i ( o 



S. 

** The officers (»f the Society shall be chosen from the resi- 
dent members and shall Ik* elected by a majority present at 
tl e s'ated meetings. 
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Five members, including oflScers, shall form a quorum to 
transact business, except to alter the constitution and elect 
honorary members ; in which cases two-thirds of the members, 
including oflScers, shall be required to form a quoriun. 

* * The election of new members shall be by ballot and by a 
majority present at the stated meetings of the Society. 

** 11. 
** All resident members shall pay into the hands of the 
treasurer every year [a sum not exceeding] five dollars, which 
together with such other moneys as may be collected, shall 
be distributed as the Society may direct. 

** 12. 

** The Society shall assemble on the first and third i\Ion- 
days in every month during the spring, summer and fall and 
once during the winter season. 

'' 13. 
** Each member shall pay a fine of one dollar for every 
stated meeting and fifty cents for every special meeting he 
neglects to attend; and no excuse shall be received except 
such as may be deemed reasonable by the Society. 

'' 14. 
** The Society shall be divided into four committees, each 
committee to consist of the one-fourth of the members includ- 
ing officers whose duty it shall be to collect and preserve the 
specimens of plants they may find within the portions of the 
District assigned them for examination, which specimens shall 
be preserved in a Herbarium prepared for that purpose by 
the Society ana placed under the charge of the curators. 

'* 15. 
** Every committee shall be furnished with a herbarium to 
preserve the duplicate plants they may procure in the course 
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of their researches, and when the class, order, genus and 
species of a plant cannot by them be ascertained, it shall be 
their duty to lay it before the Society at their stated or 
special meeting to be examined and arranged. 

'' 16. 

** It shall be the duty of the president to preside at each 
meeting to preserve order, to call special meetings, to super- 
intend the concerns of the Society and in all equal divisions 
to have a casting vote. It shall also be his duty to apportion 
the District into four sections and to assign to each committee 

a separate section. 

** 17. 

** The senior vice-president present shall preside during 
the absence of the president, 

** 18. 

** The secretary shall keep a minute of the proceedings of 
each meeting of the Society, note the members present and 
carefully transcribe in a book to be provided for that pur- 
pose the class, order, genus, species and description of the 
plants obtained by the Si>eiety; he shall also give due notice 
of the stated and special meetings of the Society when nec- 

essarv. 

'' 19. 

** The treasurer shall collect all moneys due to the Society 
and discharge all bills aecepteil by the president. He shall 
keep regular accounts of the receipts and expenditures, sub- 
ject to the examination and inspection of any member that 

mav re<iuire it. 

'' 20. 

** The euratoi-s shall take charge of the Herbarium, of all 
communications and donations to the Sinnety, which they 
shall arrangt* under their resptvtive heads, and also of all 
specimens presented that it may not Iv pivper to place in 
the herbarium toirether with all drawinps. lHH>ks, etc.. belong- 
iuir to the Sorietv and ktvp lists v>f the dv nations with the 
names of the dv m is and their places of it^idenvv/* 
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The signers of this constitution were : 



W. A. Bradley, 
J. M. Moore, 
J. W. Hand, 
James Laurie, 
Henry Huntt, 
Wm. Elliot, 



S. Eliot, Jr., 
Geo. Watterston, 
John Boyle, 
James Kearney, 
Jno. Underwood, 
J. A. Brereton, 
Alex' Mc Williams. 



The oflScers of the Society for the first year were as 
follows : 



Rev* Doct' James Laurie, 
Sam' Eliot, Jr., 

George Watterston, 
John Boyle, 



President. 

1st V. President. 

2d do. vacant. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer. 



Doctrs. Alex. ]\Ic Williams, 

John A. Brereton, \ Curators. 
Henry Huntt, 



Rev* Doctor James Laurie, 
Samuel Ehot, Jr., 
George Watterston, 



Corresponding Committee. 



At this distance the exacting character of the obliga- 
tions imposed on the members of the first Washington 
Botanical Society, such as the fine of one dollar for non- 
attendance at meetings, may furnish some amusement, 
but the constitution as a whole is good evidence of the 
high aims of the Society's founders. 

At the meeting of April 7, 1817, after the election of 
three additional members, the acting president approved 
the following committees for the examination of the 
four sections of the District flora : 



*' Prom the Tiber to the President's House, North and 
South," Messrs. Boyle, Brereton, Underwood and Hand. 
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** West of the President's House and North of the Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to Rock Creek," Messrs. Kearney, Moore 
and Bradley. 

** From the Tiber East and North to the District line,'* 
Messrs. Mc Williams, Watterston, S. Eliot and Thompson. 

** Beyond Rock Creek to the District line," Messrs. Laurie, 
Huntt and Steiner. 

Witli such a beginning the Society entered upon an 
active existence, holding frequent meetings, at which 
the plants collected by the members were presented, 
examined, and discussed. 

In addition to the original members the following 
residents of the District were elected:* 

Franzoni, Steiner, 

Joseph Milligan, Rod. Schaer, 

James Thompson, Nicholas Worthington, 

Ann Davis. 

The election of the member last named was attended 
with considerable formality, as thus recorded in the 
minutes of the meeting for April 14, 1817 : 

**0n motion, a committee consisting of Messrs. Bradley, 
Brereton and Watterston, was appointed to wait on Miss Ann 
Davis, and offer her in the name of the Society, a member- 
ship of the same. The committee withdrew, and in a short 
time returned, and made report that they had waited on Miss 
Ann Davis, afrreeably to the resolution, and were directed to 
inform the Society that she cheerfully accepted the honor 
offered her, hut hoped that the necessity of her attendance 
at the meetinirs would he dispensed with; to which the Society 
consented. * * 

On May 19, 1817, the Society adopted a series of 
by-laws relating chiefly to the methods of bringing in 
and examining j»lants. 

• The following American botaniuts were also elected members of the 
Society: Jacob Bipelow, of Bout on; William Darlington, of New Jersey; 
and \V. P. C. Barton, of Philadelphia. 
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In the year 1817 twenty-eight meetings we: e held ; in 
1818, twenty-six meetings; in 1819, twenty-one; and in 
1820, fifteen. 

During tliis time the Society prosecuted its objects 
faithfully and it appears enthusiastically. Among 
items of interest may be cited the following: 

On July 28, 1817, a resolution was adopted 

* * That the Corresponding Committee address a circular to 
the men of science of the District and the adjoining states 
soliciting such information as they may possess in relation to 
the medicinal, esculent, poisonous and other properties of such 
native plants as they may be acquainted with." 

On September 12, 1817, 

**The following resolution was offered by Mr. Watterston, 
which was ordered to lie on the table: 

** Resolved, That a committee be appointed to present a 
petition to Congress requesting the passage of a law author- 
izing a lottery for the purpose of establishing a Botanical 
Garden in the City of Washington under the superintendence 
of this Society.'' 

On November 7, 1817, it was resolved 

* * That the Washington Botanical Society consent to become 
members of the Columbian Institute provided they so alter 
the constitution as to admit said Society into the Committee 
on Botany and Agriculture.'' 

This proposition was not carried out. 
On March 27, 1820, the following resolution was pre- 
sented by Mr. Watterston : 

** Resolved, That with a view to form a National Her- 
barium it shall be the duty of each member to preserve two 
or more of such specimens as he may collect or procure, to be 
submitted to the Society at their stated meetings, and a selec- 
tion of the best shall be made and transferred to the Ceneral 
Herbarium under the care of the curators, whose business it 
shall be to arrange them at the close of every year, name 
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them, and deposit the said collection in the Herbarium of the 
United States.'* 

At the first meeting in the year 1821 it was 

** Resolved, That the meetings of this Society be hereafter 
held at the building where the Genl. Post Office is kept & in 
the room lately occupied as the Library of Congress. 

* * Resolved, That a committee of two be appointed to wait 
on D. Thornton & obtain his assent to our having the use 
of said room and to make all arrangements which may be 
necessary for removing thither all the books and other prop- 
erty of said Society." 

That interest in the Society had begun to wane was 
evident from the fact that only five meetings were held 
in 1821, and that an unhealthy condition of affairs 
existed was further evidenced by an entry in the min- 
utes of the fir&t of the seven meetings in 1822 : 

** On motion it was resolved to examine the state of the 
funds of the Society. On examination it was found that the 
Society was indebted to the treasurer [Mr. Boyle] 17 dollars 
atid 84 cents, to Mr. Brereton 5 dollars and to William Elliot 
1 dollar.'* 

At the meeting of May 6, 1822, in response to a 
motion, the secretary stated that the following were the 
only members of the Society, the others being excluded 
by the by-laws for non-attendance : 

Dr. Brereton, Mr. Underwood, 

Dr. McWilliams, Mr. Elliot, 

Mr. Boyle, Maj. Kearney. 

Only a single meeting was held in each of the years 
1823, 1824 and 1825. In 1826 a meeting was called for 
March 20tli, and adjourned to the 27th. On this date the 
Society, ai)parently with a consciousness of impending 
death, passed the following resolutions: 
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**That it be made the duty of the president of the Society 
to collect all the books belongring to the same, to have them 
deposited in a case in the Washington Library, under the 
charge of the librarian; that each member may have access 
to the same agi'eeable to the rules of the Society." 

**That the president, Dr. Mc Williams, be authorized to 
take charge of the Herbarium till further order be taken.'* 

The Society then adjourned sine die. It is doubtful 
whether the going out of any scientific association ever 
took place in a more orderly manner than that of the 
Washington Botanical Society in 1826. 

Although the Society itself was dead, it left, either 
directly or indirectly, certain published records of its 
work on the flora of the District. The first of these bore 
on its title page the following: 

**Florula Columbiensis : or a list of plants found in 
the District of Columbia; arranged according to the 
Linnaean system, under their respective classes and 
orders, &c., and exhibiting their generally received 
common names, and time of flowering, during the years 
1817 and 1818. Washington : printed for the Washing- 
ton Botanical Society by Jacob Gideon, Jun., 1819.'* 

The work is a 14-page pamphlet giving a bare list of 
the technical and popular names of 296 species of flow- 
ering plants with the date of their obser^^ation in 1817 
and 1818. It apparently was intended as a working 
list for the members of the Societv. 

The second publication based on the work of the 
Society appeared as a chapter of the first edition of 
William Elliot's ** Washington Guide," published in 
1822. It is headed '' Botany of the District of Colum- 
bia.'* The introductory portion is as follows: 

** To render our work as scientific as its compass will admit 
of, we have prevailed upon a member of the Washington 
Botanical Society to give us a brief sketch of the botany of 
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the District. He has politely furnished the following, 
arranged after the Linnean classification. We repret, how- 
ever, that ro(*m cannot be found in this small volume to com- 
prise the objects to which he alludes in the following letter 
accompanying the sketch: 

'' Washington, October 12th, 1822. 
** Mr. Elliot, 

I herewith send you, agreeable to promise, 
a list of the plants growing within the District, which have 
as yet been noticed. It was my intention to give you with 
each genus, the time and duration of flowering from 1817 to 
1822, inclusive, together with the localities, soil, exposure, &c., 
and to have added the natural orders of Linnaeus as well as 
the more fashionable one of Jussieu ; and, also, to have added 
some remarks on a few of the species enumerated, that have 
been doubted as growing immediately within this District: 
but from tlie space allowed I shall wait a more favorable 
opportunity. 

**Yery respectfully, 

' * Your obedient servant, 

*' J. A. Brereton." 

After this introductory note follows a list of the 
plants of the District, 458 in number, under the heading 
**Fl()rula Columbiana." In subsequent editions of 
the **(Juide" the same list was repeated. 

In the year 1830 appeared Brereton's ** Florae Colum- 
bianae Prodronms," the full title-page of which is as 
follows : 

Florae C'ohimbianae i)rodromus, exliibens enumera- 
tionem Plantarum quae hactenus exploratae sunt: or 
a proilromus of the flora Columbiana, exlii])iting a list 
of all the plants which have as yet l)een collected. 
Corai)iled by John A. Hrereton, M.D., U. S. Army. 
Washington, printed by .Jonathan Hlliot, and sold at 
his store on Penn.svlvania Avenue. 18'{0. 
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The work is an 86-page 16mo, containing a list of 
860 species of plants, arranged according to the Lin- 
nean system. Seldom is more than a single line devoted 
to a species. In the preface the author said : 

** During the spring of the year 1825, after the dissolution 
of the late Washington Botanical Society, a few gentlemen of 
this city, devoted to the science of Botany, formed an associa- 
tion, with an earnest determination to explore and to investi- 
gate, de novo, the indigenous plants growing in the District 
of Columbia. The association, under the name of *'The 
Botanic club,'* consisted of Wm. Mechlin, Wm. Rich, Alex'r 
McWilliams, M.D., the compiler, and during the following 
year, of James W. Bobbins, M.D., but who, afterwards, in 
the succeeding one, removed from the District. The Pro- 
dromus, herewith submitted to the public, is, so far, the result 
of their investigations to the present time; and, there is no 
doubt that their contemplated Flora will contain a much 
more augmented catalogue, more particularly among the spe- 
cies, than is now presented." 

It is desirable to introduce here an interesting docu- 
ment only very lately brought to light. A few days 
ago my attention was called by Mr. W. B. Bryan to the 
fact that the George Watterston papers recently 
acquired by the Library of Congress contained some 
memoranda relating to the Washington Botanical 
Society, of which, the journal of the Society shows, Mr. 
Watterston was for the first three or four vears an 
active member, and for the first two years the secre- 
tary. From a rather hurried examination of the Wat- 
terston papers, which I was enabled to make through 
the courtesy of Mr. C. H. Lincoln, chief of the manu- 
script department, a single document was found bear- 
ing upon the present subject. It is the original draft 
of what was apparently a newspa]:)er communication 
bv Mr. Watterston after the issue of Brereton 's Florae 
Columbianae Prodromus in 1830. It is as follows: 
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*' Error Corrected. 

** In the year 1816 there came to Washington a Scotchman 
named Whitlaw who gave notice that he would lecture on 
botany. He possessed some splendid transparencies of the 
fructification and other parts of plants executed by J. Thorn- 
ton of London, where he had obtained them, and which served 
admirably for illustrations of this beautiful science. A class 
of citizens was formed who attended his course of lectures 
such as they were. They were delivered extemporaneously 
and though in the broad accent of the Scotch and in no very 
elegant language, his explanations, aided by the fine trans- 
parencies he possessed, were sufficient to give his class a very 
correct idea of the elements of botany. After he had finished 
his course, it was suggested by George Watterston, one of the 
gentlemen who had attended his lectures, in order that the 
knowledge of the science which had thus been acquired might 
not be lost and that it might be improved and applied to some 
useful purpose, it would be proper to form a society, the 
object of which should be to explore the District of Columbia, 
then embracing an area of ten miles square, and ascertain its 
botany. The society was accordingly established and con- 
sisted of the following members, viz. : Messrs. J. Boyle, J. 
Kearney, W. A. Bradley, Dr. Laurie, Geo. Watterston, Dr. 
A. Mc Williams, and Dr. Brereton, all with the exception of 
the two last, members of Whitlaw 's class. 

' ' Committees were appointed for the different parts of the 
District, the members of which weekly brought to the place 
of meeting, a room in Dr. Brereton 's house on the Penna. 
Avenue, the collections of plants they had made in their vari- 
ous excursions and after being examined by the whole Society 
and ascertained were recorded in its journal by the secretary, 
G. Watterston. Dr. Brereton, who was lame and unable to 
accompany any of the committees, remained at home and took 
charge of the specimens as they were brought in and would 
occasionally employ himself in ascertaining their names from 
the botanical works in his possession. These books were con- 
siderably increased from time to time by the annual pecuniary 
contributions of the members ; but what became of them after 
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ati^ dissolution of the society is not known. The Association 
continued in existence till specimens of almost all the plants 
of the District had been collected, named, and recorded in the 
journal which was left in the possession of Dr. Brereton. 
Soon after the removal of this gentleman to a house near the 
War Department, the Society having accomplished in a great 
degree the object of its organization, ceased to exist and was 
virtually dissolved. Some years after its dissolution a work 
appeared purporting to be the production, the result of the 
labors of Drs. Brereton, Mc Williams, Mechlin and Rich, etc., 
containing the catalogue of the plants collected by the Botan- 
ical Society and which contained very few if any more than 
had been named and recorded in the journal of that Society. 
And yet its labors are scarcely mentioned and the whole work 
spumed by the persons named above. Dr. Brereton flourishes 
as the compiler and principal agent. I have deemed it my 
duty to strip the daw of his borrowed feathers and to point 
out the real source from which this catalogue was derived in 
justice to them and for the sake of truth. 

** The journal of the Society must still exist and is no doubt 
in the possession of the family of Brereton. A reference to 
this journal will establish the truth of what has been stated. 
Brereton 's only merit seems to be that of having arranged the 
plants according to their classes and order, their names hav- 
ing been entered and classed promiscuously in the journal. 
I have thus deemed it a duty to point out the real source from 
which the Florae Columbianae Prodromus was derived in jus- 
tice to the members of the Botanical Society and for the sake 

of truth. 

*' G[eorge] W[atterstonJ." 

This document is chiefly interesting as showing the 
circumstances that led to the formation of the Wash- 
ington Botanical Society. Regarding the point in con- 
troversy between Mr. Watterston and Dr. Brereton, it 
may be said that the journal of the Society, according 
to a compilation made by Professor Ward, contained 
the names of 370 plants, while the Prodromus, as 
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already stated, enumerated 860 plants. All misunder- 
standing would doubtless have been avoided if the 
author of the Prodromus had credited the Societv with 
a contributing share in the make-up of the list. 

The more pretentious * * Flora ' ' contemplated by the 
constitution of the Botanical Society and later by Dr. 
Brereton and his associates never was issued, and Dr. 
Brereton's Prodromus remained for nearly fifty years 
the standard list of plants of the District of Columbia. 
It may fairly be considered the principal published 
record of the activities inaugurated by the Washington 
Botanical Society in 1817, the first scientific society of 
the District of Columbia. 



WASHINGTON AS I FIRST KNEW IT. 

1852-1855. 

By BYRON SUNDERLAND, D.D. 
(Read before the Society, May 6, 1001.) 

The beginnings of our city are no Eastern fable. The 
oflScial documents relating to it are well preserved and 
abundant. Many writers have contributed to its his- 
tory, and whoever has carefully read the volumes of 
our late, lamented Dr. Busey— going over the whole 
ground with such painstaking research, will be likely to 
regard the recollections of any subsequent narrator 
simply as an ** oft-told tale." 

I have been asked, however, to describe the city as I 
first knew it— say from 1852 to 1855 for then my ac- 
quaintance with it began. At that time it seemed like 
an overgrown, tattered village which some late hurri- 
cane had scattered along the river's edge. As best I 
can I will here relate my story of the city, subject to 
any corrections as to faults of my memory in the details 
by those who may care to undertake them. 

At that time many of the old landmarks had been 
swept away; great changes had come over the site of 
the town. The plan of the city approved by Washing- 
ton, whose great name it was to bear, had been chiefly 
laid out and the city proper lay within the limits of 
boundary line (now Florida Avenue), Rock Creek, the 
Potomac and its Eastern Branch. As we all know the 
Capitol Building was to be the point of reckoning from 
which the four quarters of the city should be distin- 
^i^hed and the streets crossing each other at right 

195 
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angles were already named— those running east and 
west by the letters of the alphabet, those running north 
and south by the ordinal numbers. In this place also 
were centers from which the avenues named for the 
several states should radiate, crossing the streets at 
angles of various degrees and so defining the parks, 
squares, circles and triangles. The two principal cen- 
ters were the White House and the Capitol. The 
present method of numbering the houses was not then 
in vogue, and confusion in finding the place sought for 
was often the result. 

Within the city limits already indicated, at the period 
of which I am speaking, scarcely one third of the space 
had been built up. At the Navy Yard stood the Marine 
Barracks and a cluster of village buildings in the midst 
of which stood the ** Christ Church " as it stands to 
this day. And beyond these toward the east was the 
city workhouse and the * * Congressional Cemetery. ' ' 
But the commerce with Bladensburg, which had been 
so lively on the Eastern Branch one hundred years ago, 
had wholly ceased and the center of interest at the 
Navy Yard was the manufacture and trial of the 
Dahlgren guns, under the supervision of the Admiral 
himself. Between the Navy Yard and the east front 
of the Capitol large open spaces intervened, with here 
and there a clump of houses, or single structures with 
specific objects, such as the Marine Hospital and the 
venerable pile in Maple Grove, now the property of 
Mrs. Briggs. Many of the buildings were private resi- 
dences, or boarding houses, an industry then as now ac- 
tively i)ursued, and with even more emphasis then than 
now, for at that time hardly a j^rominent man connected 
with the general government had a house of his own in 
the city. So on First Street east— now the Library 
grounds— stood a block of buildings for residences called 
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the ** Duff Green Row," and just to the north of them 
on the comer of A Street stood an ample structure of 
brick where Congress held its first sessions and which 
was afterwards made the prison of captured Confed- 
erates, and where Wurtz was finally hung, but it has 
since been turned into three spacious mansions, one of 
which has been for years the home of Justice Field 
where he recently died and which his family still retain. 
In those days the Navy Yard and the Marine Barracks 
were centers of interest to all visitors at the Capitol— 
and especially for the fashionable young people who 
patronized the drills and dances of the Barracks, while 
not seldom the funeral train was passing by, following 
some dear one to the silent city of the dead— so closely 
are smiles and tears commingled in these mysteries of 
human life. 

From the Navy Yard westward along the Eastern 
Branch to Greenleaf 's Point (so called from the man 
who owned it once) was a wild and broken stretch of 
land with here and there a hovel or a house— and the 
stouring of brick kilns— as in those days the chief in- 
dustry there was brick-making— while tliat part of the 
city^ south of the Capitol and east of Four-and-a-half 
Street had scarcely yet been developed with equal pace 
to that of other parts. 

At Greenleaf 's Point the government buildings and 
general appearance were about the same as tliey are to- 
day—the Penitentiary, the Arsenal, the officers' houses, 
the artillerymen's quarters, the grounds shaded by 
patriarchal trees and thickly set with cannon and can- 
non bases. This place was subsequently made memor- 
able as the scene of the trial and execution of the con- 
spirators for the murder of President Lincoln. 

For a considerable distance to the north of this point 
and spreading along the Mall were the houses and struc- 
14 
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tures of southwest Washington, then knOwn as the 
** Island." It was made so by the construction of the 
Washington Canal formed in the days of Jefferson to 
connect the Eastern Branch with the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal at its terminus near the foot of Seventeenth 
Street, N. W. This was a stone-walled ditch varying in 
depth from ten to fifteen feet and in width from forty- 
five to one hundred and fifty feet. Starting from a point 
near the Navy Yard it met the Tiber in the Mall a little 
south of Pennsylvania Avenue and followed the course 
of that stream to its mouth at the foot of Seventeenth 
Street on the Potomac. Where it cut the streets, it was 
spanned by high, iron bridges connecting the Tobasco 
with the rest of the citv. But in 1853 it had ceased to 
be regarded as anything more than.a huge sewer for the 
reception of the offal of the cit}", for down to that period, 
even in the most thickly settled portions of the town, the 
open squares and spaces were exi>osed to the incursions 
of dogs, geese, ducks, pigs, cows and mischievous boys, 
where many a prank was played. 

The Mall and the White Lot, lying much as they do 
to-day— disfigured then by no railroad tracks, but much 
more so by the nauseous canal— was then, as since, the 
scene of many a gathering and parade and pleasant 
drive, covered in many parts by stately forest trees and 
various undergrowths with intervening lawns and 
meadow lands with footpaths and carriage-ways run- 
ning from the botanical gardens and conservatories 
down to the government pools by the river's brink. 
As I remember it in 1H52 5 onlv three structures had 
been reared upon it : The government armorj^ where it 
stands to-day; the Smithsonian Institution, then recently, 
completed, in charge of Professor Heniy and a fonnid- 
able body of regents of most notable men— and afford- 
ing the only public lecture hall known in the city— and 
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the Washington Monument, then simply a huge stone 
stump about two hundred feet high and surrounded by 
piles of memorial stones intended for its walls, the gifts 
of individuals, societies, companies, states and foreign 
powers. Among them was the stone of Pius IX. One 
night it disappeared and has never been found. It was 
in the days of the * * Know-nothing ' ' ! This monument, 
now happily completed, stands exactly at the right 
angle of a triangle the other two points of which are the 
White House and the Capitol, Pennsylvania Avenue be- 
ing the hypotenuse. Some day perhaps it may be 
surrounded by another structure in memory of the 
famous dead of the nation. 

Along the north side of the Mall, from Sixth to Four- 
teenth Streets, were numerous lumber yards, sawmills, 
planing mills, brass and iron foundries and coal yards, 
and between these and the avenue extending from 
Seventh to Ninth Streets the Center Market, which 
since that time has undergone great change. From this 
point outward to the northern limit the river-side sec- 
tions of the city were sparsely covered with buildings. 
Rock Creek, a narrow but famous stream, spanned by 
one or two modest bridges, divided the municipalities 
of Washington and Georgetown as distinctly as if they 
had been located hundreds of miles apart. House- 
building had been chiefly pursued from Rock Creek on 
towards the Capitol and between Pennsylvania Avenue 
and M Street, and, with the exception of here and there 
a single structure or tenement or a small cluster or 
clump of buildings, the entire space between M Street 
and the boundary was an open field. Kalorania, the 
estate of Joel Barlow, was a part of it and the rest went 
by the mellifluous names of ' ' White Oak Slashes, ' ' 
** Swampoodle " and *' Hell's Bottom 'M 

Between M Street and Pennsvlvania Avenue then as 
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to-day were Washington Circle, the Whit« House 
grounds, the Jackson, Franklin and Judiciary Squares, 
and between I and M and Seventh and Ninth Streets 
was the * * Northern Liberties Market, ' ' the present site 
of the new free library now being erected. The bound- 
ary line cut off from the city Eckington-Harewood, the 
Soldiers' Home, Druid Park, Meridian Hill and a 
part of Kalorama. It was in these parts that the princi- 
pal stream of the town, known as * * Goose Creek, ' ' took 
its rise. Fed by a number of springs and small tribu- 
taries, it skirted along southwardly by the foot of 
Capitol Hill and through the broad acres of one Alex- 
ander Pope who, seeing that his name was Pope, 
thought it no robbery to be equal with the Pope and so 
named his farm Rome and the hill the * * Capitoline ' ' and 
the stream the Tiber, by which it was afterwards known. 
Indeed in those days the whole site of the city abounded 
in springs and slender streams from which many wells 
in many of the streets were well supplied, some of them 
of a decidedly mineral and medicinal character. The 
city was also partially supplied from a large reservoir on 
the heights of Georgetown. The water supply with the 
growth of the city, at an immense cost to the govern- 
ment, led, in after years, to the great Lydecker fiasco. 

The gas oflBce stood on Tenth Street, where it does to- 
day, which, in connection with the street oil lamps, was 
the only earthly common source of our evening light. 

So many writers have so graphically described the 
noted houses and their famous occupants and portrayed 
in brilliant colors the social and political life of Wash- 
ington, the points of attraction, the fashionable centers 
and the personalities of the great leaders— both men 
and women— and have recorded so many amusing and 
thrilling events and adventures that any attempt to 
recount them here would be a bootless task. 
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I may, however, mention that in 1852-1855, beside the 
.government buildings already named, there were the 
National Observatory in the extreme northwest of the 
^avj' quarters in the rear of what is now the White 
IHouse conservatory, the War Department in Winder's 
l^uilding, the State Department in a building on the cor- 
ner of Fifteenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, the 
Treasury building, the General Post-oflBce building, the 
I^atent OflSce in which was the National Museum, and 
the Marine Hospital eastward toward the Navy Yard, 
^t this time also the present dome of the Capitol was 
l>eing erected by the noted architect Thomas U. Walter, 
and the Capitol grounds between First Street west and 
First Street east were surrounded by a strong stone 
coping surmounted by a tall iron felnce, the gates of 
which were locked at night. The fountain at the rear of 
the building fed from a spring in the direction of the 
present Howard Universitj', with its darting gold fish, 
played freely then as it does to-day. 

Close at hand was Robey's slave pen and auction 
block, several such being still open in different parts of 
the city ; but as that system went completely out of the 
District in April, 1862, we gladly pass it by. 

Such then were some of the principal physical fea- 
tures of the city in 1852-1855. The steamboats and 
sailing vessels then, as now, plied from the city docks 
up and down the river to Alexandria, Mt. Vernon and 
so on to Hampton Roads, and thence outward to the 
sea. The only foot-path or carriage-way into Virginia 
was the Long Bridge erected in Jackson's time, suc- 
ceeding one over which it is said Madison fled on the 
approach of the British in 1814, But this point has 
been questioned, and the Aqueduct Bridge substituted. 
In those days likewise the only railroad approach to the 
city was the Baltimore and Ohio, the occupancy of 
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which there in the central part of the city and right 
across the splendid north Capitol Street all improve- 
ment of which it has long shut out, was then as it is to- 
day, a public eyesore and temptation to much quarrel- 
ing. Disputes have been held over it, and for many 
years the only light shed upon the subject was from a 
Garret in Baltimore! 

In 1852-1855 the wonderful agency of electricity had 
just begun its mission in the Morse telegraph wires 
from the Capital to Baltimore, while the first attempt to 
propel a car by electric magnetism was made about 
that time by Professor Charles Page of the Smithsonian 
Institution. He had actually run his car three or four 
miles toward Bladensburg and back again, but of 
course it was a mere platform on four wheels loaded 
with giant horseshoe magnets, a mere embryo which I 
remember to have seen at the Baltimore and Ohio Sta- 
tion, lying by the roadside -discarded, but nevertheless 
the first fruits of the splendid equipage we see to-day! 
But the time of the telephone, the bicycle and the auto- 
mobile was not yet. With the exception of the statue 
of Washington in the square and of Columbus with his 
ball in front of the Capitol, of Jefferson in front of the 
White House and of Jackson in the opposite square 
there was no oi^en air statuarj^ of any kind whatsoever. 
Such of the streets as were paved at all were covered 
with coarse rubble stones such as continue in Alexandria 
to this day. A line of lumbering omnibuses ran to and 
from Georgetown along Pennsylvania Avenue, border- 
ing which were still standing some of the linden and 
I^K>plar trees planted in the time of Jefferson. Several 
times that famous thoroughfare was in parts so inun- 
dated as to 1>e navigable by flat boats for two or three 
hours together. While in winter time covered with a 
hea\ier fall of snow than has been usual in later vears* 
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it presented a lively scene of vehicles of every imagin- 
able style on runners flying up and down with merry 
jingling bells! 

As in every growing town the freak is always in evi- 
dence, so at the time of which we speak the city was 
favored with two of the primest sort, one for each sex, 
Beau Hickman and Anne Royall, the latter editor and 
proprietor of tlie Huntress. The biography of these 
people is very entertaining. There were also in the city 
two noted women who had long been before the public, 
]Mrs. General Eaton nee Peggj^ O'Neale and Mrs. Myra 
Clark Gaines, the alleged heiress of the city of New 
Orleans. The last time I had the privilege of looking 
on these remarkable women was when I chanced upon 
them on the sidewalk in front of my own residence in 
C Street, while they were engaged in a furious alterca- 
tion over the merits and demerits of General Jackson. 
Thev had met there bv chance— Mrs. Eaton tall and 
stately— and ^[yra Gaines, petite and sinewy— it was a 
sight to behold. Dr. Maiy Walker had not yet ap- 
peared; he, she or it was a product of the Civil War! 

The census of 1850 gives the population of the city 
in its seven wards as 37,941 whites, 10,059 free colored 
and 3,687 slaves— in all, 51,687 souls; dwellings, 6,345; 
families, 6,730; school children or persons under thirty 
years of age, 20,186 whites, 5,352 negroes; deaf and 
dumb, 19; blind, 24; insane, 23; idiotic, 13; common 
schools, 20; teachers, 31; pupils, 1,989; academic and 
private schools, 35; teachers, 71; pupils, 1,494; whole 
number in school, 4,553 whites, 420 free blacks; slaves 
none; illiterates, 1,004 whites, 2,674 free blacks. Of 
newspapers— classed as literary and miscellaneous, five 
daily; neutral and independent, five semi- or tri- 
weekly ; political, eight weekly. There were six })ublic 
libraries, aggregating 64,500 volumes. It also records 
the churches as follows : 
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6 Baptist Seating 3,460 persons Cost $29,300 

5 Episcopal ... , '' 4,200 '' '' 43,000 

1 Hebrew— Space and cost not reported. 

2 Lutheran Seating 1,000 persons Cost $15,000 

13 Methodist ... . '' 7,960 '' '' 50,900 

5 Presbyterian . . '' 3,500 '' '' 56,000 

1 Quaker '' 200 '' '' 1,000 

4 Roman '' 4,700 '' '' 70,000 

1 Unitarian .... '' 500 '' '' 10,000 

There are also statistics of the farm, garden and vine- 
yard products— costs and receipts which I here omit. 
This census likewise gives a list of no less than 183 
si)ecific forms of occupation with the number of persons 
engaged in each, from the President of the Republic 
down to the humblest pile-driver. Comparatively few 
women were then employed in government departments. 
As a sort of appendix to the city government there were 
several fire companies with hook and ladder attach- 
ments in different parts of the city, as the ** Anacostia,*' 
the ** Perseverance, " the ** Franklin," the "Union," 
the *' States Union " and the " Columbia." These cora- 
])anies were as effective as could be expected, consider- 
ing the condition of the hydrant system and the arrange- 
ment for forcing the water from the hose. The '* Colum- 
bia" company at this time had found a generous 
patroness in Mrs. Jackquinne Mills Pendleton and had 
their quarters nicely fitted u]) where lectures were given 
by prominent men quite on the lyceum order. The hus- 
band of Mrs. Pendleton was in those days the prince of 
gamesters, and his famous house on the avenue was the 
constant resort of some of the most noted i)ublic men of 
the time. A shameless house, the notorious Mary Hall 
Ivouse, stood on the comer of Maryland Avenue and 
Four-and-one-half Street, S. W. It is now an extensive 
dispensary devoted to humane purposes. 
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As to education, the paper of my friend, Mr. J. 
Ormond Wilson, read before this Society in 1856, gives a 
clear and exhaustive account of it from the beginning. 
But at the time of which I am writing, beside the four 
district schools, conducted by such men as Henshaw, 
Watkins, McConnic and Thompson, there were several 
academic and private schools, some of the more promi- 
nent of which I distinctly recall, as the Gonzaga Roman 
Catholic, Samuel Helly's ** Clock School," as it was 
called, Wight's * * Rittenhouse " Academy, Bicherd's 
** Union" Academy, Young's **Emmerson Institute," 
McLeod's ** Order" School, Madame Burr's school for 
young ladies, and several others, where music, painting 
and other accomplishments were taught. The Spence- 
rian College was then just opening. And closely allied 
to this means of improvement was the art gallery of 
James McGuire on E Street, the larger one built by Mr. 
Corcoran adjoining his residence on H Street and the 
library of Peter Force, which was crammed from top 
to bottom ^ih his collections in a long old ramshackle 
building on the northeast corner of Tenth and D Streets, 
N. W. To this we must add also the valuable collec- 
tions of Dr. Jones at his residence on Louisiana Ave- 
nue, a man beloved and respected on all hands, whom 
I was proud to count as my personal friend for many 
years. All these points were places of continued usage 
by the public and a source of intelligent and refining 
influence on the communitj^ at large. 

The boarding house system as it prevailed in those 
times shared its hospitality with the hotels which were 
multiplying with the rapidly growing population and 
the increase of travel. Among the leading hotels were 
the National, the Metropolitan, the Kirkwood, the Ebbitt 
and Willards. Others less prominent were the United 
States, the Mansion House, Exchange Hotel, Gadsby's, 
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the St. Charles and the Temperance House. Once there 
was at that time a temperance society composed entirely 
of Congressmen. On my first visit to the city in Sep- 
tember, 1852, two days after the adjournment of Con- 
gress that year, I was a guest at the National. A year 
or two after, many of the guests of the National were 
prostrated with a singular sickness, and a few deaths 
ensued. Several theories were advanced as to the 
cause, such as the presence of arsenic in the wall paj^er 
recently put on; or the injurious effects of some pre- 
l)aration used to rid the hotel of rats. Finally the mat- 
ter was investigated by Dr. James E. Morgan and Dr. 
Robert King Stone and found to have had its origin in 
imi)erfect sewerage. 

The centers of attraction for visitors of course were 
the White House, then without its conserv'ator>% the 
Cai)itol with its Librarj', the Navy Yard, the Treasury, 
the National Museum, the Dead Letter OflBce and the 
Smithsonian. 

As to the churches of that period— of the Koman 
Catholic was St. Matthew's, the leading court church, 
Father White, jiastor; St. Patrick's, Father Walter, 
l)ast()r; St. Peter's, Father Boyle, i)astor, and the Ger- 
man Church on Fifth Street, St. Mary's, I think, whose 
pastor I never met. Of the Hai)tist churches— the liev. 
Mr. Meador's Church on Virginia Avenue, South 
Washington, and he remains to this day the only one of 
all the ministers of his denomination who were then 
active here; the E Street Church, whose i)astor was Dr. 
Sampson, a very earnest, learned and j)liiIanthropic 
man, and the church of Dr. Hill on Tenth Street, after- 
wards Ford's Theater, where Lincoln was assassinated 
and which is now the Kecord and Pension Division of 
the War Department. Of the p]piscoj)al order wa« old 
Christ Church, Hev. Mr. Morsell, rector, near the Navy 
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Yard. This church, owning the Congressional cemetery, 
derived then, as I believe it still does, a large revenue 
from it, though Congressmen have well-nigh ceased to 
be buried or to have a memorial stone set up there ; Trin- 
ity Church, Rev. Clement Butler, rector; Ascension 
Church, then on H Street, whose rector was Dr. Pinck- 
ney, afterwards bishop. This church is now at the cor- 
ner of Twelfth and Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Epiphany Church on 6 Street, I think Rev. Mr. French 
was rector, and St. John's Church, Rev. Pyne Smith, 
rector. The Unitarian Church, whose jDastor was the 
afterward noted Moncure Conway; the Lutlieran St. 
Paul's, Rev. J. G. Butler, pastor, who still flourishes 
as the honored pastor of the church at Luther Place; 
two other Lutheran churches, one on Fourth and E 
Streets and one at G and Twentieth Streets, N. W. ; the 
pastors I cannot remember. 

The Quaker meeting house and the Hebrew synagogue 
held meetings on their own principles as the rabbi or- 
dered or the spirit moved them. 

The principal churches of the Methodist people were 
the Foundry Church, Wesley Chapel, Hamline, Kyland, 
McKendry, Mt. Vernon, Fletcher and Waugh Chai)els. 
A Protestant Methodist church stood on the east side 
of Ninth Street, between E and F Streets, N. W. 
As their system of rotation caused frequent changes of 
pastors, my memory is at a loss to sjjecify the i)astors 
of the several churches. But I call to mind some of the 
names of those noble brethren, Lanahan, Baldwin, 
Davis, Lemmon, Slicer, Morgan, Milbum, Granbury, 
Stockton and De Shields. 

The Presbyterians had the First (^hurch to which I 
was called; the F Street Church, Dr. Laurie; the Sec- 
ond, with Rev. Mr. Eckart; the Ninth Street Church, 
D". Smi h; the Assembly's Church, Mr. Carothers i)as- 
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tor ; the Sixth Street Church, Dr. Mason Noble, and the • 
Fifteenth Street Church (colored), of which Rev. John 
Cook was pastor, and to-day the highly respected pastor 
of that church is the Rev. Mr. Grimke. 

Of the number of colored churches and their pastors, 
most of whom were either Baptists or Methodists, I am 
not able to give a reliable account. One of their congre- 
gations I know worshipped in the little * * A\Tiite Chapel 
under the Hill,'' which they had purchased from the 
First Church, but whose walls are now buried bv the 
grading along Pennsylvania Avenue south of the Capi- 
tol. 

The two chaplains of Congress were Slicer of the 
Senate and Milburn of the House. Divine service was 
held by them every Sabbath in the House hall during 
the sessions, and great audiences of the members, offi- 
cials and of the general public attended. Quite a num- 
ber of ministers without charges were in the employ of 
the Government and in other capacities in the city. 
Some of them I can now recall, as Messrs. Danforth, 
Galligher, Sewall, McLain, Ralph Gurley and Tustin. 
Dr. Tustin had been chai)lain of the Senate and was 
ver>' finical. He always had on his visiting cards, 
** Rev. Dr. Septimus Tustin, late Chaplain of the U. S. 
Senate." The churches were all engaged more or less 
in the cause of temperance, social refonn and home and 
foreign mission work. 

The American Colonization Society, then an impor- 
tant feature in philanthropic enter])rise and founded by 
such men as Bushnell, Washington, Clay, Webster, 
Francis Key and many more ecjually prominent men, 
had its head(|uarters here as it has to-day. It was then 
in its full tide of oj^erations and was the object of the 
fiercest and most bitter denunciations of tlie Al)oIition- 
ists. As a si)ecimen of the feeling it engendered, I give 
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the prayer of Father Spoonden, a colored preacher of 
Boston. 

**Oh Lord, we pray that that seven-headed, ten- 
homed monster, the Colonization Society, may be smit- 
tedi through and through with the fiery darts of truth 
and tormented as the whale between the sword-fish and 
the thrasher!" 

Notwithstanding all this the most cordial feeling of 
fraternity prevailed among all the Protestant churches 
here. They were all represented in the Young Men's 
Christian Association, then a new organization, and in 
the Sabbath School Union. For the children there was 
always an annual street parade with indoor and outdoor 
exercises and picnics and excursions, a favorite point of 
rendezvous being a brook-fed spring on the Virginia 
side under the heights of Arlington. On many occa- 
sions union prayer meetings were daily held, going 
from church to church, beginning with old Christ 
Church, near the Navy Yard, and ending with the F 
Street Church, which has recently been displaced by a 
new building in the rear of Willard's Hotel. But we 
then had no Christian Endeavorers, no Central Union 
Mission, no Salvation Army, no Daughters of the Kevo- 
lution, no great world gatherings in the interest of sci- 
ence, charity or religion. But we did have the annual 
conventions of the Bloomers and Woman SuflFragists 
under the lead of such noted women as Mrs. Stanton, 
Susan Anthony, Isabella Beecher Hooker and many 
others of like general fame.* 

The earlier Presidents usually attended the Episcopal 

* I may here mention also that it was in these days that occurred the 
first Tiait to the Capitol of the noted Rochester Fox girls, which marked 
tbe beginning here of the singular development of what is known now 
bj the name of modem spiritualism, which, notwithstanding many 
exposures of pretenders seems more firmly fixed in the minds of many 
people than ever before. 
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churches, as did Van Buren, Tyler and Arthur subse- 
quently ; John Quincy Adams, the Second Presbyterian 
and Unitarian churches; Jackson, Polk, Pierce and 
Monroe, the First Presbyterian; Buchanan and Lin- 
coln, the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church ; Grant 
and McKinley, the Metropolitan Methodist; Johnson 
was a Ponii>onian ; Hayes went to Foundry Chapel ; Gar- 
field to the Christian Church ; Fillmore to the Unitarian 
Church ; the second Harrison to the Church of the Cove- 
nant, and Cleveland to the First Presbyterian. 

As to the social life of Washington during the Pierce 
tenn, while the usual receptions were held at the A\Tiite 
House, there was an evident shadow over all from the 
recent affliction of President and Mrs. Pierce in the 
death of their last living child and son by a railroad 
aciMdent in the previous autumn. And I may say here, 
though the President was not then a member of any 
church, he most scrupulously regarded the Sabbath, and 
no Government business was ever done in the Executive 
Mansion on that day, but every Sabbath morning the 
whole household was assembled for family worship 
oonductiHl by the President hunself if no clergyman 
were present. The General was an inveterate church- 
givr, often attending three ser\nces the same day and 
fre^juently the mid-week prayer meeting. He became 
exivtxlingly un}H>pular with a large ix>rtion of the peo- 
ple by signing the Rejval of the Missouri Compromise 
BilU and many Kx^keil ujhmi him as a moral monster. 
On the last SaW>ath of his tenn. being present in the 
ohun*h at the olos^* of mv seni:on, I made a brief allu- 
sion to his dejvarture and ilie pleasant relations he had 
borne to the ohurv^h. This was hemlded by the rejx)rt- 
ers and the next issue of tfie New York Tf if'Mw* gave me 
I>art:ouiar lits. oa:;ir.g nu^ by the endearing names of a 
pu.pit oad. livkspUTio ar,d other euphonious names! 
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But at that time there were in the high circles of 
social life in Washington many other centers of activ- 
ity; they were visiting and calling and banqueting, 
marrying and giving in marriage, as in the days of 
Noah. At that time the grand wedding of Bodisco to 
the pretty schoolgirl. Miss Williams, of Georgetown, 
occurred. On New Year's day the whole city turned 
out to call on its neighbors and spend the whole day in 
compliments and wassail, making new acquaintances 
and reviving old ones— a custom less in vogue, I think, 
in these later years. But there was little to compare 
with the visiting-card calling, teaing, dining, wining, 
dancing, flowering and the general output of splendid 
equipages and over-whitening furbelows of the pres- 
ent time. 

Yet it was as in the days of Noah and they knew not 
when the flood came, for already dark clouds were gath- 
ering in the political firmament. The whole country 
was in angry turmoil and here at the center history was 
being made amid the sharp contests and bitter discus- 
sions of the Capitol, and earthquake signals of dissen- 
sion and separation in church and state. Our munici- 
pal elections were attended with violence and bloodshed. 
Men went armed for duels, free fights and unseemly 
scrimmages of every sort. Charges and counter 
charges, blows and bludgeons resounded through the 
Halls of Congress, and outside on the public streets. It 
was a day of doom growing darker with anxiety and 
distress every hour, till no man could tell the heart of 
his nei£;hbor, whether frie:id or foe. Lines were drawn 
through families, neighbors, churches and a great 
hatred sat like a nightmare on the breast of the people. 
It was the presage of our Civil War, that awful tempest 
of fire and blood which broke upon the land in 1861. 



JAMES GREENLEAF. 

By ALLEN C. CLARK. 
(Read before the Society November 4, lOOL) 

The name the Gallic exile bore, 
St. Malo! from thy ancient mart, 

Became upon our Western shore 
Greenleaf for Feuillcverte. 

A name to hear in soft accord 
Of leaves by light winds overrun, 

Or read, upon the greening sward 
Of May, in shade and sun. 

That name my infant ear first heard 
Breathed softly with a mother*s kiss; 

His mother's own, no tenderer word 
My father spake than this. 

John Greenleaf Whittike. 

The Hugiienot refugee in America sought the shrine 
of religious right. Edmund Greenleafe pitched his 
humhle habitation, the year 1635, in the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, where is Newburyi)ort. This is the 
acorn of the noble tree, bole and branches, that has 
spread beneficent shade. Of the bole is Simon Green- 
leaf, the legal text-book author, whose ** Rules of Evi- 
dence" is so useful to the lawyer; Benjamin Greenleaf, 
the mathematician, whose arithmetic is so familiar to 
the student; Stei)hen Greenleaf, the wit and iK)st- 
prandial orator of a fonner generation ; of the branches 
is William ('ranch, the judge; Noah Webster, the lexi- 
cographer; John G. Whittier, the i)oet. The mention 
of a few components of the tree nmst not be taken to 
mean that many might not be mentioned. The Green- 
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leaf family is notable for its exponents of literature and 
learning. 

The Council of Boston decided in what manner the 
declaration of the honorable Continental Congress 
should be made public. It ordered that the said declara- 
tion be proclaimed by the sheriff of the County of Suf- 
folk from the balcony of the State house in Boston; 
and so it was, July 25, 1776. Perched upon the shoul- 
ders of two .kindly gentlemen were two boys, John 
Quincy Adams and William Cranch, who were delighted 
to see and hear Mr. Greenleaf read that potential paper. 
And when William Greenleaf was not serving writs he 
stood behind his counter, for he was likewise a mer- 
chant 

William and Mary Greenleaf had fifteen children; 
James was the twelfth in numerical order. 

James had a brother, Daniel, a physician, who has 
been preserved to posterity by a biographer, although 
the tenor of his even way was never disturbed by event. 
He was so attached to his home he never strayed beyond 
its sight but once and then upon an urgent solicitation 
to visit his sisters at New Bedford. Meeting on the 
road a man walking swiftly and laughing to himself, 
Mrs. Greenleaf inquired of the doctor : * * What do you 
imagine that man is so much pleased about T ' ' Answered 
he: **Why, my dear, he is without doubt on his way 
home. ' * 

Of the Greenleaf children the sex of charm and grace 
did predominate. These Priscillas were * * beautiful and 
exemplary," and surely suitors several did overlook in 
turn to accept a better, for in their prescience the pick 
of the Puritan sons did they wed. 

The creator of the Hudibrastic poem, McFingal, John 
Trumbull, anent Noah Webster's marriage to Rebecca 
Greenleaf, writes : * * Webster has returned and brought 
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with him a very pretty wife. I wish him success; but 
I doubt in the present decay of business in our profes- 
sion whether his profits will enable him to keep up the 
stj'le he sets out with. I fear he will breakfast upon 
institutes, dine upon dissertations, and go to bed sup- 
per less." 

James ' sister, Margaret, married Thomas Dawes. He 
was a founder of government in constitutional conven- 
tion, an interpreter of law on the bench, a wit and a 
writer in prose and poetry. 

In James' sixteenth year his father relieved himself 
of the shrievalt\% retired from business and removed to 
New Bedford. James may have assisted in the shop; 
he had the mercantile j)roclivity, inherited or acquired. 

I first find James Greenleaf in his twenty-third year 
in Philadelpliia. That year, 1788, he formed with 
James Watson a i^artnershij) in mercantile marine. 

Watson & Greenleaf was the sign over the door of 
No. 7 Crane Wharf, New York. That designation is 
no more on the maj), the place is between Beckman and 
Peck Sli]>s, close to the tower of the Brooklyn bridge. 

Mr. (ireenleaf immediately made his residence in 
Hollaiul. John Quincy Adams at the time in Holland, 
on mission, mentions in his diarj' Greenleaf 's mansion 
in Amsterdam and his consequential connections. Mr. 
Greenleaf was ai)i)reciated by the Dutch aristocracy. 
With him to i)urpose was to jmrsue; his decisiveness 
was without exception; it marked his ventures matri- 
monial as connnercial. In three months he met, courted 
and wed the Baroness Antonia Cornelia Elbertine 
Scholten van Aschat et Oud-Haarlem. The descend- 
ants of this union to this dav over there in the dvked 
domain carry in the string of initials a G commemora- 
tive of their ancestor. A portraitist in water colors in 
minutest detail has transcribed the features of Mr. and 
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Baroness Greenleaf; and from a Yankee model has 
made a handsome Dutchman. 

Mr. Greenleaf, for the house of AVatson & Greenleaf, 
with the bankers, Daniel Crommelin & Sons, at Amster- 
dam, negotiated a series of loans under twelve contracts 
first and last dated January 31, 1789, and August 1, 
1792, for an aggregate of $1,300,000 on pledge of Ameri- 
can securities, namely : $1,808,000 United States stock, 
400 shares equal to $160,000 of the Bank of the United 
States stock and other valuable interest-bearing special- 
ties. 

Mr. Greenleaf, as a citizen of Massachusetts, was 
March 2, 1793, appointed United States Consul at Am- 
sterdam. 

Mr. Greenleaf came to this countn^ in 1793 on an 
intended visit. I have no authoritv for mv asserted 
belief he was attracted hitherward by the allurement of 
prospectus of the Capital Citj^ said to have been circu- 
lated throughout the civilized world. The comer stone 
of the Capitol was laid September 18, 1793, in the pres- 
ence of the President and a concourse of which was Mr. 
Greenleaf. A week after he, the iirst capitalist, con- 
smnmated contracts of purchase with city commission- 
ers and with original proprietors. 

Turkey Buzzard Point it was; Greenleaf Point it is 
now. The change came with Greenleaf himself.* The 
new name more becomes this scene where wed the waters 
of the Potomac and the Anacostia. It is a September 
day and nature is in autumn gayety. Greenleaf first 
treads- this spot which is to keep his name with the flight 
of time. From this vantage-ground to him a picturesque 

• In the Washington Qazettc, 1796-8, it is invariably Greenleaf Point; 
in the Jntelligencer, 1800 and after, Grecnleaf's Point. The English 
visitor, Isaac Weld, junior, 1795, writes it Green Leaf's Point. The 
stream adjoining, James Creek, was originally, 1759, called St. James 
Creek. 
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panorama presents. Greenleaf enjoys the view and 
decides this wedge between the rivers shall rival the 
beauty and utility of the battery of the Empire City 
where now he sojourns. And he further decides when 
he shall be in possession of the vast fortune he is to 
realize from the sale of the three thousand lots, the con- 
tract for which the clerk up at the commissioners ' is now 
engrossing he will build on this spot and this sward 
shall be his lawn, these trees his shade and this supreme 
view his own. When he relinquishes his holdings a few 
years subsequent he reserves this dedicated spot, 
* * except square 506, square next south of 506 and square 
south of the square last mentioned," three squares on 
the bank of the Potomac beginning one square south of 
the present arsenal wall. In severer stress he sells the 
two squares northward to his friend William Deakins, 
junior; and in severest stress, the remaining square to 
his wealthy brother-in-law, John Appleton, a Salem 
merchant, in hope of eventual recovery. 

St. James' Creek, so styled in 1759, was abbreviated 
to James, so creek and point make completely James 
Greenleaf. 

The first contract of purchase with the commission- 
ers is dated September 23, 1793. 

President Washington to Mr. Lear writes: 

** Mount Vernon, September 25, 1793. 
*'My Dear Sir: 

**You will learn from Mr. Greenleaf that he has dipped 
deeply in the concerns of the Federal city,— I think he has 
done so on very advantageous terms for himself, and I am 
pleased with it notwithstanding on public ground; as it may 
give facility to the operations at that place, at the same time 
that it is embarking him and his friends in a measure which, 
although it could not well fail under any circumstances that 
are likely to happen, may be considerably promoted by me)i 
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of spirit with large capitals. He can, so much better than I, 
detail his engagements and the situation of things in and 
about the city, that I shall not attempt to do it at this time." 

The name of James Greenleaf is rarely mentioned 
with historical significance without the appellation, the 
schemer. I too adopt it, yet not in a reproachful sense. 
He was fertile in financial manoeuvre and manipulation. 

In the purchase of Washington lots it was Greenleaf 's 
plan to pledge them with Holland capitalists for funds 
to fulfill his obligations with the commissioners and the 
proprietors, and to guarantee the interest on the loans 
ty deposit of the American securities belonging to and 
already hypothecated by the firm of Watson & Greenleaf. 
Mr. Watson declined a share in the venture and there- 
upon a dissolution and division ensued ; Mr. Greenleaf 
iirith other assets was assigned the entire equity in the 
securities mentioned. 

Robert Morris, the financier of the American Revo- 
lution, had acquired vast territory in the State of New 
York and disposed of parts to Dutch investors with 
princely profit. This fatal good fortune prompted Mor- 
ris to recklessly invest in wild lands, anywhere and 
everywhere, in areas measured by acres, tens of thou- 
sands. John Nicholson, also of Philadelphia, Comp- 
troller General of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
had the speculative fever even at a greater height. He 
had grants to one-seventh of the surface of that Com- 
monwealth. 

Mr. Greenleaf in Holland was advised of Mr. Mor- 
ris's success and he was eager to join with him whose 
enterprises were so fortunate. The next month, Octo- 
ber, Mr. Morris and Mr. Nicholson each took a third 
interest in Mr. Greenleaf 's Washington purchase and he 
became associated with them in lands as nature left 
thenL 
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The contract of September 23, for the purchase of 
3,000 lots, was merged in the contract of December 24, 

1793, for the purchase of 6,000 lots by Morris and 
Greenleaf. The latter contract provides that the price 
is eighty dollars a lot, payable one-seventh, May 1, 

1794, and the remainder in six equal annual install- 
ments, without interest with a building condition to 
erect annually twenty brick dwellings two stories high 
of 1,200 feet area to be discounted a fourth for three- 
story structures and not to sell before January 1, 1796, 
without a stipulation that on every third lot a like 
house should be built within four years from date of 
sale. 

The contract conferred on Morris and Greenleaf 
authoritj^ to take an associate in the whole purchase 
without creating on him an obligation to build on every 
third lot. Between the three, Morris, Greenleaf and 
Nicholson, it was a joint purchase. Nicholson was 
reserved as suret}^ for such engagements as the two dis- 
closed principals might make. 

The confidence of the commissioners in the triune 
speculators was too great for suspicion of failure. 
Without as much as a dollar to the exchequer the com- 
missionei's upon the suggestion of Greenleaf with 
remarkable liberality agreed, April 24, 1794, to grant 
the lots on Xotley Young's land, estimated at a thou- 
sand, upon the security of Morris, Greenleaf and Nichol- 
son for the amount of consideration and the perform- 
ance of the building contract and upon the same bond, a 
credit of one thousand lots granting as requested. 

The contracts to the commissioners promised cessa- 
tion of disapiH^intnient and the completion of the public 
buildings and besides the development of the city. In 
the first contract (ireenleaf engaged to furnish one 
thousand jKninds ourrent money of Marj'land monthly 
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to commence May 1, 1794, and to continue until the pub- 
lic buildings should be completed, limiting the time to 
January 1, 1800. 

Greenleaf s loan scheme in Holland was managed by 
Sylvanus Bourne, the Vice Consul at Amsterdam. He 
contracted with the banking house of Daniel Crommelin 
& Sons to float a popular subscription. It was sanc- 
tioned by the Dutch government by an Act, May 6, 
1794, which designated Pieter Godfrey, Rutger Jan 
Schimmelpenninck and Robert Daniel Crommelin, 
guardians for the public of the property pledged. A. 
writing July 9, between the commissioners and Green- 
leaf, recites that the commissioners are let into a third 
part of it. The same month, the 28th, Greenleaf made 
a conveyance to the guardians, as a mortgage, to secure 
a loan of two million guilders, or eight hundred thousand 
Spanish milled dollars. The subscription was a partial 
success; from unforeseen circumstances no more than 
two hundred thousand guilders had been subscribed and 
in consequence of the failure the guardians relinquished 
proportionate security. 

The resourceful Vice Consul then tried the faith of 
Rotterdam. He had the service of the firm Rocquette, 
Elserier and Beeldemaker. The returns, July 29, 1795, 
showed only one hundred and twenty thousand guilders 
subscribed. The loan was fixed at one hundred and 
fifty thousand; and the Vice Consul for Greenleaf sub- 
scribed for the deficit. Greenleaf conveyed to the guar- 
dians, Gilles Groenveld, Rudolf Mees and Pieter van 
der Wallen van Vollenhoven, lots to secure the prin- 
cipal and stock to protect the interest. 

The aggregate of the Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
loans is one hundred and forty thousand dollars, includ- 
ing twelve taken by Greenleaf. The commissioners did 
not share and Greenleaf revested them with the city's 
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contribution to the security. The lots reposed in the 
guardians for security of the principal were the prop- 
erty of the syndicate, the stock for guaranty of interest 
the property of Greenleaf, individually. Before the 
loan project was assured, the syndicate pursued a finan- 
ciering scheme of kiting its bills in Holland on short 
periods of payment. The bills summed enormously. 
The mere fact that the Amsterdam subscription had 
been undertaken by reputable bankers seemed suflScient 
warrant by the syndicate to draw drafts on the Vice 
Consul as if consummated. Had the scheming syndi- 
cate always succeeded, the Dutch would have been with- 
out money. 

Greenleaf 's negotiations of purchase in the Federal 
City on his own behalf and for the triumvirate were of 
meteoric swiftness; within nine months the contracts, 
every one of them, were signed and sealed. Approxi- 
mately correct is the computation. The public lots 
numbered 10,136, and of course, the proprietors, the 
same. The triumvirate owned 7,234 lots; Greenleaf, 
individually, 1,341. Of the public lots, Greenleaf was 
concerned in 6,000, of proprietors' 2,575 or expressed 
in percentage 60 per cent, of the public, 25 per cent, of 
the proprietors' and 42 per cent, of all. Figuring the 
proprietors ' lots at the same rate stipulated for the pub- 
lic makes the consideration $686,000 ; the building obli- 
gation twenty houses annually for seven years, estimat- 
ing each house at three thousand is $420,000; Green- 
leaf's engagement to loan the commissioners for public 
buildings is $181,333, in all involved, $1,287,333. 

Mr. Greenleaf resided in New York. He gave per- 
sonal supervision to the syndicate's affairs in the Fed- 
eral City, of which he had absolute control, to the extent 
his ramified affairs would permit. He conferred his 
trusts upon relatives. He first stationed his brother-in- 
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law, Dr. Nathaniel Walker Appleton, at Washington. 
From illness in September, 1794, he retired and returned 
to Boston. Mr. Greenleaf then turned to another 
brother-in-law, William Cranch. In October, 1794, Mr. 
Cranch began his remarkable career at the Capital 
City. 

These Greenleaf mansions are the true colonial ; each 
''proudly bears its credentials on its weather-beaten 
face." Who the architect! Greenleaf. Greenleaf col- 
laborated with the draftsman, one directed, the other 
drew. In these Greenleaf mansions is the same fashion 
and, too, diversity. Even in the roofs, some have gentle 
slope, while their neighbors have sharp cant and long 
sweep. All those at the Point that bear the name of 
Greenleaf were commenced by him, although the per- 
sistent components of the triad continued some. 

Ten years since the Greenleaf houses on the Point 
were nearly all standing. Not that any were unable to 
stand longer; in instances blasting only shook their 
steadiness. Modem requirement called for removal. 
On the Point are several rows of small houses recently 
built. I suspect a shrewd schemer now and then bu}-^ a 
Greenleaf mansion and strews it into a row. 

The Greenleaf houses were begun in 1794. Some 
were completed the next year. The mansions are dis- 
tinguishable, although a few are masquerading in mod- 
em fronts, which ill become them. The row on Fourth 
Street is the ^irst and oldest in the city. It is named 
AMieat Kow, after John Wheat, who owned and occui>ied, 
in the early times, the north house. The mansion 468 
N Street was tlie home of Judge Cranch and 470 N, of 
Captain William Mayne Duncanson and of Mr. Samuel 
Eliot, junior. The Law mansion, Sixth and N Streets, 
is ruinating with that rapidity to rack the soul of the 
antiquarian. In the house of the four on Street, next 
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to the river, lived Commodore John Rodgers, who made 
so many notable cruises and brilliant naval exploits. 
When he laid aside the spy-glass for all time, 1838, 
Minerva, his widow, continued to reside there. 

Greenleaf began the construction of the historic Six 
Buildings on Pennsylvania Avenue. Reasonably soli- 
citous to ascertain the credit he would receive on the 
building obligation he, through Mr. C ranch, March 3, 
1795, communicated with the commissioners. This let- 
ter was a repetition of one the month previous which 
had received no reply. The commissioners were never 
chargeable with too much hurriedness. The very next 
day, March 4, President Washington in his private 
capacity writes to Tobias Lear to gather the consensus 
of opinion, casually, on the merits of the quarrel between 
Greenleaf and the commissioners and assures him of 
inviolate secrecy. 

Mr. Greenleaf effected the two large sales, those to 
Thomas Law and William Mayne Duncanson. The syn- 
dicate paid $80 a lot and sold to Law for $297.50. This 
excited the ire of President Washington ; to Daniel Car- 
roll, the commissioner, he comments on the Greenleaf 
contracts censoriouslv : 

* ' The persons to whom you have sold are reselling to 
others and this they are doing to an immense profit. Lately 
a gentleman from England has paid, or is to pay, £50,000 
for 500 lots. AVill it not be asked, why are speculators to 
pocket so much money? Are not the commissioners as com- 
petent to make bargains!'^ 

Now the celeritv bv elec*tric device is such that to 
project is almost to i>erfonn. At Greenleaf 's time no 
practical advance had been made, yet the present facili- 
ties can be imas^ined to have existed so steadilv did he 
operate and rapidly consummate his varied and vast 
ventures. Mr. Law "was inferior to no man in emi- 
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nence or in power, the third or fourth in degree in a 
great empire, ' ' yet he held Mr. Greenleaf in awe because 
of his activity in business and in admiration because of 
his attainment in scholarship. Mr. Greenleaf 's land 
purchases extended from New York to Georgia; two 
million seven hundred thousand acres in the gulf state, 
and besides he contributed his third proportion of the 
four million acres to the North American Land Com- 
pany organized February 20, 1795, and composed of 
Morris, Nicholson and Greenleaf. 

Two purchases made in the spring of 1795 indicated 
Mr. Greenleaf 's intention to remove from New York to 
Philadelphia. He purchased, on Chestnut between 
Sixth and Seventh, a broad frontage, extending far back 
to Carpenter Street, a mansion with gardens and water 
courses. It was eater-cornered from Robert Morris's 
pile in brick and marble and eater-cornered contrariwise 
to Independence Hall. 

Where Schuylkill winds his way through banks of 
flowers, John Penn, a proprietary of Pennsylvania and 
the last provincial governor, built a country seat and 
called it Lansdowne. Traditon places the mansion on 
the plateau exactly where now stands Horticultural 
Hall, the Centennial construction. These were to be the 
city and country homes of Mr. Greenleaf and that he 
expected to share their occupation and with whom is 
apparent. 

On Rock Creek, where G and Twenty-seventh Streets 
intersect, was a wharf and a stone structure, store and 
warehouse. This was the business plape of Lear & 
Company, merchants. The firm's constituents were 
Tobias Lear, Tristram Dalton and James Greenleaf; it 
was constituted prior to October, 1794. It was, or pro- 
posed to be, the supi)ly base of the southern section. 
An arrangement of liquidation and protection **from 
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personal arrest and vexation" specifies creditor-mer- 
chants of London, Wakefield, Manchester, Glasgow and 
Amsterdam and three whose credits each exceed thirteen 
thousand dollars. 

In a stone building, two stories high, close by the com- 
missioners ' wharf, in square 129, now a part of the 
Potomac flats reclaimed, was the brewery and distillery 
of Coningham & Company. Cornelius Coningham's 
partner was James Greenleaf . 

Greenleaf with Morris and Nicholson entered into 
articles of agreement for the sale to them of his Wash- 
ington holdings, July 10, 1795, and pursuant, a convey- 
ance was executed. May 13, 1796. Fifteen days later 
Greenleaf sold to the two co-promoters his share in the 
North American Land Company for $1,150,000. The 
consideration in both transactions was in the drafts of 
purchasers, one-half drawn by Morris and accepted by 
Nicholson, the other counter-drawn and accepted. 

Mr. Law several times petitions the Commis- 
sioners for certain concessions to enable him improve 
New Jersey Avenue. The Commissioners neglect 
acknowledgments. Mr. Law beseeches Mr. Morris's 
interposition, who signifies a dislike to enter into dispu- 
tation. Then Mr. Law forwards copies of his petitions 
to Mr. Greenleaf and inquires, ** Have I been wanting 
in respect or attentions— my st^ie is not harsh, my re- 
quest not immoderate." Mr. Greenleaf takes up the 
gauntlet for Mr. Law and wages an aggressive battle. 
Hon. Edmund Randolph, Secretary of State, transmits 
Mr. Greenleaf 's letter of charges with the result the 
Commissioners immediately let Mr. Law have his way, 
and the Secretary of State their pretext for delay, and 
Mr. Greenleaf a letter in which is said: 

** You have made to the Secretary of State charges against 
us of direct fraud and partiality in the execution of our office 
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to cover, we believe, your inability to comply with your 
engagements with the public. We call upon you to substan- 
tiate these charges, or to be considered as a false and infamous 
accuser.'* 

Mr. Greenleaf s reply in part is: 

** You call on me to substantiate charges made to the Secre- 
tary of State against you of direct fraud in the execution of 
your oflBce. I have never made such charges. In my letter 
I have said that I do firmly believe that you have been gov- 
erned by your personal interest to the detriment of the part 
of the city I wished the most to promote ; and that one of my 
motives for disposing of my property in the Federal City 
arose from the conviction in my own mind that you would 
oppose every obstacle to my operations while tending to the 
benefit of that part of the city. I see here no charge of 
fraud. I do still and ever shall believe what I advanced to 
the Secretary' of State, and unfortunately for the federal 
establishment I am not alone in this belief. 

**You intimate in your letter that my charge of fraud on 
your part arises from a wish on mine to cover my inability 
to comply with my engagemeqts with the public. This 
appears to me to be a very strange mode of reasoning, and I 
declare to you is totally unfounded; but had you aided me 
as I conceive I had a right to expect from you, and as your 
worthy predecessors thought with me, you should have found 
at least that I could have done more than I did do; be this 
as it may I am not ashamed of the operations of which I have 
been the principal promoter and you as the servants of the 
public ought to have viewed them with peculiar satisfaction, 
when you found that those operations gave a use of eighteen 
fold in some instances to the value of the property entrusted 
to you. I will further add that those operations have called 
for expenditures on my part and the gentlemen concerned 
with me of upwards of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
for the past year, a sum fourfold what was ever contemplated 
by your predecessors as necessary to the fulfillment of my con- 
tract: and that at least three times that sum has actually 
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flown to the federal establislunent through my immediate 
means and those concerned with me. If therefore the strict 
letter of agreement has in some instances been deviated from, 
the spirit of the agreement has been attended to, and I know 
too well the intention of the President to believe he placed 
you where you are to cavil at trifles. 

* * I repeat to you, sirs, that I have no desire or time to 
enter the lists with you and prove that you have acted fraudu- 
lently ; further that it is unfortunate both for yourselves and 
the public that you are placed in a sphere in wliich you 
neither render it service or do yourselves honor." 

The Commissioners discerned that Greenleaf's attic 
story was more than so-so furnished. They realized 
also that when one goes out to fight and the foe is more 
formidable than expected, he can afford to be generous 
and let the foe have the field. 

Between Morris and Nicholson was ardent attachment, 
between Nicholson and Greenleaf deep enmity, between 
Morris and Greenleaf a relation, suspicional and 
strained, Morris and Greenleaf were of that receptive- 
ness to argument that adjustment could be upon lines 
of equity and reciprocity. Nicholson had propensity 
to print. Of all modes of quarrel, newspaper wrangle 
was to the pacific Morris the most abhorrent. A news- 
paper duel was imminent. Morris tried to avert it. 
Morris and Greenleaf planned an arrangement upon 
principles of justice and mutuality. Nicholson pur- 
sued the pen-and-print practice; inserted a caution in 
the Washington Gazette; Morris alined with Nicholson ; 
and the war w^as on. 

Greenleaf's philippic reaches the topmost heights of 
rhetorical invective; it is comparable to Sallust's de- 
nunciation of Catiline in the ancient times and to 
Burke's of Hastings in the modern. His reference to 
confusion of funds, state and federal, by the Comptrol- 
ler-General and the Financier of the American Revolu- 
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tion touched \"ulnerable points. Ever after Morris 
attributed his downfall to Greenleaf but his own letters 
and his own biographer refute the attribution. 

William B. Wood in ** Personal Recollections of the 
Stage " alludes to Morris's practice of fiftj' journeys 
dailv around the court of the Bastile and his mode of 
count dropping a pebble at each round; then adds: 

** While I oflfer this little picture of morning walking party, 
on one side the prison, I must not forget a riding party on the 
other, nearest to Fifth Street, in this department, which I 
was occasionaUy permitted to overlook. Mr. James Green- 
leaf with Mr. Nicholson, for many years Controller of the 
Finances of Pennsylvania, who had been the partner of Mr. 
Morris's enterprises, and with them of his misfortunes, had 
the privilege of forming a small circle, and indulging himself 
with a rapid ride, on a fine horse, each morning at the period 
alluded to. It was quite amusing to observe with what skill 
habit had enabled him to make these swift evolutions within 
80 limited a space." 

The actor-author accounts Mr. Greenleaf 's equestrian 
exercise. It was more than conjecture, his mental ex- 
ercise was the equal consideration of two plans, one to 
get out, the other to get Morris and Nicholson in jail. 
Both plans succeeded. Greenleafs deprivation of lib- 
erty in the confines of prison walls was of short dura- 
tion—perhaps a year. He was liberated August 30, 
1798. 

Mr. Morris at his county seat ** The Hills " was self- 
immuned and so was Mr. Nicholson at his residence, 
Seventh and Race, Philadelphia, to escape the atten- 
tions of creditors and constables whom Mr. Morris 
styled respectively the cormorants and the myrmidons. 
Mr. Morris called his stronghold ** Castle Defiance," 
Mr. Nicholson his ** Castle Defence." Mr. Nichloson 
to his partner in distress wrote daily letters numbered 
one to six and sometimes one to eleven, Mr. Morris on 
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one occasion writes * * I wish to God these notes would 
take up those which bear promises of payment, ' ^ and on 
another these prophetic words : * * But if the key is once 
turned on you by the hand under any authority but 
your own God only knows when that door shall be 
opened to you ; perhaps never until you shall be insens- 
ible to the affairs of the world." Nicholson was re- 
leased from the debtor's apartment by death. In jail 
he turned his faculty to supply the necessities of him- 
self, his wife and his eight infants by editing a paper 
at the top of which was a truth and a jest— *' The Sup- 
porter or Daily Repasf 

Modem progression has ameliorated the penalty of 
financial misfortune. The subjection to durance of 
Morris, Nicholson and Greenleaf, whose debts arose 
from too firm faith in the great growth of the new-bom 
republic, illustrated the law's harshness and directed 
to repeal, more especially the loss of liberty to Morris 
to whom the nation was indebted for its liberty. 

The enthusiastic Greenleaf, foreseeing the over- 
growth of the city, the requirement for suburban sub- 
division and appropriations for street extensions, 
straightway buys on the meanders of the Eastern 
Branch two thousand acres. He had only been inter- 
ested in the citv two months and could count off on the 
digits of his hands the new houses when he vehemently 
protested to President Washington, and convinced him 
too, that there should be no hospital within its limits. 

The exuberant Morris from the spot writes : 

* * The city has taken root and \vill progress tolerably fast 
the next two or three years, but in the year 1800 and after- 
wards it will increase beyond all example. The people will 
rush into it from all parts of America and Europe.** 

That channing chronicler, Oliver Wolcott, informs 
his wife: 
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* * There appears to be a confident expectation that this place 
Mrill soon exceed any in the world. Mr. Thornton, one of the 
commissioners, spoke of a population of 160,000 people, as a 
matter of course, in a few years. No stranger can be here a 
day and converse with the proprietors, without conceiving 
himself in the company of crazy people. Their ignorance 
of the rest of the world, and their delusions with respect to 
their own prospects, are without parallel." 

Greenleaf once held obligations of Morris and Nichol- 
son amounting to two million dollars ; the passing of a 
part with his endorsement to offset his own and the fail- 
ure of the makers to honor that part, caused Greenleaf 's 
undoing. Greenleaf assigned negotiable engagements 
in great sums and lands in vast value to Pratt ancj other 
Philadelphia merchants and forced Morris and Nichol- 
son to assign to the same trustees their holdings in the 
city of Washington to protect their obligations to him. 
The Morris and Nicholson assignment is known as the 
aggregate fund. Greenleaf availed himself of bank- 
ruptcy relief under the statutes of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and the United States. The trustees under the 
bankruptcy proceedings and those under the assign- 
ments conferred upon Greenleaf the amplest authority, 
so that he managed as if his own, the residue of his long 
life, the mighty remnant of all in which he had ever 
been concerned. 

The crier observ^ed the friendlv features and stal- 
wart form of ^Ir. Greenleaf and cried, oyeZy oyeZy all 
persons having business before the honorable court will 
draw nigh and give attention, court is now in session; 
on the morrow whether the sun shone in all its efful- 
gence or whether its joyous beams were obscured by 
cloud, or whether the rain poured, or whether the hail 
pelted, or whether the snow impeded, weather fair or 
weather foul, the crier observed Mr. Greenleaf, and 

16 
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cried oyez, oyez; on the morrow the crier noted Mr. 
Greenleaf was not missing and cried his perfunctory 
proclamation, and so on the successive morrows, week 
upon week, month upon month, year upon year, decade 
upon decade. It is not said that his honor did not stiffly 
incline his head towards the litigant, take his seat and 
direct the call of the calendar. Courtesy was due to the 
litigant, not that his sister Nancy was the wife of the 
chief judge, but that he supplied largely the grist which 
kept the judicial mill grinding. This, the tradition, I 
more than suspect, exaggerates the fact, yet is not an 
extravagant exaggeration. 

It does not appear that Mr. Greenleaf took a course 
of law, or called himself a lawyer, or engaged in any 
cause save his own ; yet it does appear he was well versed 
and mentally equipped for practice. For forty years he 
appeared in law court and in chancery with suits for 
ejectment and bills for injunction; for he was the 
aggressor and took the initiative. Reversing the adage 
he had no fool for a client and that he ablv assisted him- 
selt is attested by the fact that in all of his six eases 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States to 
which he was a party, plaintiff or defendant, he was 
successful ; and in the seven cases of the aggregate fund 
he was also successful, although in some not to the 
entire contention. The first cause. Chancery Docket 1, 
No. 1, filed March 2-1- 1801, Pratt and others against 
Duncanson and Ward, is a Greenleaf case. The first 
session of the original court was held the day previous. 

A literary sketcher discusses Greenleaf 's litigious 
career and drifts into a comparison with * * Jarndyee 
and Jarndyee. ' ' The famous fiction may have its pro- 
totype in that familiar to us. It is not for me to 
deny that the novelist *s creation is not suggested, some- 
how or somewhat, by Greenleaf 's continuous court con- 
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tention. In Greenleaf s last year, when Dickens, 1842, 
found here the * * Barmecide Feast, ' ' he might too have 
found the skeleton of his story, for he must have heard 
of our celebrities, the things remarkable of them, then, 
of course, of Greenleaf and of Greenleaf 's litigation. A 
decade after appears, 1853, ** Bleak House," built 
by a romantic turn and twist of the perennial procras- 
tination of the court of the Lord High Chancellor, the 
High Court of Chancery; and the author opens it by 
putting the heroine in training ; where T * * Greenleaf, ' ' 
''Greenleaf." 

Mr. Greenleaf 's appearance in the advertising col- 
umns of the Intelligencer is so frequent as to be almost 
continuous. The Intelligencer was the vehicle of his 
cautions. Mr. Greenleaf claimed all that he could by 
any pretext claim. He watched every move antagonistic 
and attempted to thwart it by a caution. His defence 
was unique; his weapon effective. These cautions 
stirred bitter controversies; the most celebrated is that 
with Benjamin Stoddert, the first Secretary of the Navy. 
The Stoddert caution Mr. Greenleaf thus supplements : 

**I lament extremely that it is at the hazard of excit- 
ing much enmity and ill->\all, that I shall occasionally be 
obliged to awaken long dormant, but important and just, 
claims on the part of the assignees of the joint and separate 
estates of Robert Morris, John Nicholson and James Green- 
leaf." 

In the ancient mansion the skill of the architect is set 
ofiF by the stain of time * * which nature 's hand alone 
pours forth." As the scars of the veteran revive the 
scenes of strife so to the antiquary and to the historian 
the marks of age on brick and stone remind of past asso- 
ciation more impressing than at time of activity. The 
Seven Buildings* are rich in historic incident. Because 

* Seven Buildings are in fact six. An additional building, not a part 
of the range, or some other circumstance gives the designation. 
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of Britain's invading vandals the mansion at the corner 
became the Executive Mansion. Here at the comer 
where shelves are lined with drugs for physical disor- 
ders were concocted the remedies to heal the political 
disruption of England and the American States. Over- 
head in the drawing room the charming Dolly, whose 
social glory time does not dim, with the courtly Madison 
received in state. At an earlier time the same building 
was the Department of State when the premiers, Mar- 
shall and Madison, as pilots safely steered the frail 
bark by international dangers. General Walter Stew- 
art and Major Thomas L. Moore under an undertaking 
with Mr. Greenleaf commenced the construction, Morris 
and Nicholson continued, William Deakins and Uriah 
Forrest completed. Mr. Greenleaf charges * * the pos- 
session has been juggled from the rightful owners ' ' and 
in a caution with the invariable preface that such mat- 
ters are * * not proper for communication through the 
channel of a newspaper ' ' proceeds to fill the column 
and to prove, in one hand at least, the pen is more cut- 
ting than the sword. 

For aye divorce separated Mr. Greenleaf and Baron- 
ess Greenleaf. Desertion the decree declared doubt- 
lessly. Mr. Greenleaf did surely intend to rejoin his 
wife and infants in Holland. Multiplicity of affairs and 
emergency of finances thwarted the voyage at each 
attempt. New environment evolved, * * Out of sight out 
of mind. ' ' 

An aristocratic beauty tempted to the treason of 
inconstancy and he to himself confessed. 

The remembrance of my former love, 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten. 

The Allen is a notable Pennsvlvania familv. William 
Allen was chief justice of the province. Of the patri- 
monial estate his son James had his proportion in part 
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the site of AUentown. James's three daughters were 
renowned for beauty, grace and accomplishment. Mar- 
garet married William Tilghman, subsequently chief 
justice of Pennsylvania; Mary married Henry Walter 
Livingston, of Livingston Manor, New York; and Anne 
Penn, familiarly Nancy, married James Greenleaf, 
April 26, 1800. The ante-nuptial contract was not a 
bestowal upon the bride, but a protection from the 
groom's creditors. 

Thackeray was enraptured with Gilbert Stuart 's por- 
trait of Mrs. Greenleaf. * ' She was one of the most splen- 
did beauties this country has produced, so that Stuart 
was put to his mettle, in painting her portrait, to do her 
and himself justice." The same master's portrait of 
Mr. Greenleaf exhibits an exceedingly handsome man. 

Mr. and Mrs. Greenleaf had two daughters named 
for their aunts, Mary L. and Margaret T. 

Until 1826 Mr. and Mrs. Greenleaf divided their time 
between Philadelphia and AUentown except that Mr. 
Greenleaf made frequent visits to Washington. Mr. 
Greenleaf was the promoter of AUentown and he gave 
its thoroughfares the names of his associates: Tjaw, 
Morris, Pratt, etc. The year named the Greenleafs came 
to Washington, first living in the residence near Thomas 
Circle, last occupied by Hon. William H. Crawford, 
Secretary of thie Treasury. 

About 1831 Mr. Greenleaf built a wooden residence 
at the intersection of First and C Streets, and enclosed 
lots 17 and 18 in square 725. Here he resided the 
residue of his days. In his home he was surrounded 
plenteously with such things as a retired gentleman of 
taste and means would likely be ; he had paintings and 
other pictorial art and a superb library. Mr. Greenleaf 
in this considerable enclosure had a stable which shel- 
tered two horses, a grey and a red, and an equal number 
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of cows, concerning the shade of which history is silent. 
He grew in the garden I know not what besides the mul- 
berry, the cultivation of which at that time was a horti- 
cultural fad. He had a farm on ** The Island " ; it com- 
prised several squares. Here he pursued Adam's pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Greenleaf during the last years lived alone, a 
* * self-sequester 'd man. ' ' Mrs. Greenleaf was not in 
sympathy with the democratic days ; her spirit was with 
the period of provincial pride. She dwelt in the man- 
sion at Allentown. No one says the separation was 
from estrangement. The correspondence continued 
however its sentiments may have been in specie. 

Mr. Greenleaf 's expression was benign, manner dig- 
nified and conversation courteous. To him in high 
degree or humble degree, in his majority or in his 
minority, white or black, it was : * * If you please ' ' or 
other polite phrase. His abundant civility had no tint 
of affectation, but appeared the natural flow of a sweet 
nature. His conversation was not mere talk ; it was the 
copious treasure of the mind gathered by association 
with the foremost in the various ways of life, by obser- 
vation in travel at home and abroad, and by assimila- 
tion of the best literature in the languages of all 
advanced peoples. And he possessed that facility of 
polished converse, to 

Speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence. 

It is not to be inferred because Mr. Greenleaf was 
civil to the humblest that he mixed. His associations 
had been with the eminently respectable and he main- 
tained the same social degree. He was cultured and he 
courted the company of the cultured and none other. 

Daily Mr. Greenleaf exchanged greetings and confi- 
dences with his beloved sister Nancy and the dear judge, 
who were just around the corner. He almost lived with 
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his sister and his brother by marriage. Mrs. Cranch 
had been seriously ill; Mr. Greenleaf moderately ill. 
Perhaps in him it was the sympathy of soul ; who can 
sav nay! Mr. Greenleaf called his vouthful assistant 
and laying gently his hand upon his shoulder said: 
**Bushrod, go to the judge's and see how sister is." 
The lad went to the back door. The judge himself 
appeared and answered: **Tell James, she is dead." 
The messenger returned. Mr. Greenleaf drew closer the 
garments and sank upon the couch. The shock was too 
severe; the vital current ceased to surge. The beloved 
sister had passed to the other shore, the brother waited 
only a few hours for the ferryman and he, too, passed 
over. 

In the Congressional Cemetery is a monument 
whereon is chiseled this inscription: 

James Greenleaf. 

Born in Boston, 

June 9, 1765; 

Died in Washington, 

September 17, 1843. 

M 78. 



The grave 



Shuts up the story of our days. 



Not so with Greenleaf. The storj^ of his life shall live 
as the city stands. 

It is almost a certaintv that James Greenleaf first 
entered the Federal City a day previous to the cere- 
monies at the Capitol. 

September 17, 1793, Greenleaf came; September 17, 
1843, Greenleaf departed ; an even fifty years. 

September 18, 1793, the comer stone was laid; Sep- 
tember 18, 1843, is its half-centenary. 

At the time of death Mr. Greenleaf had large holdings 
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of unproductive realty. His personality more than paid 
his debts. His library was remarkable for size and 
value. The French, Dutch, Italian and Latin books, 
many old and rare, numbered 1,252. The total number 
of volumes was 2,612. 

In company with the solid blocks of residences con- 
structed by James Greenleaf, in architectural stjie of 
the Georgian period, and cultured as far as brick can 
be, is the Greenleaf Building. From its location on the 
Point the public school might be called Greenleaf, yet 
the real reason is a more worthy fitness. 

He wan a scholar and a ripe and a good one. 

Wealth he had and better, learning; learning he had 
and better, culture ; culture he had and better, character. 
Judge Wylie began his practice when Greenleaf was 
more vividly in the mind; and the judge told me: 
*' (ireenleaf was a great lawjer and a noble character." 

This from Washington in Embryo is a sample criti- 
cism: *' Among the experiments of some magnitude 
in 1793, the contract of the commissioners with Robert 
Morris, James Greenleaf and John Nicholson mav be 
noticed ♦ ♦ ♦ but the said parties utterly failed to com- 
ply with any j>art of the contracts, and the commission- 
ers found themselves verv seriouslv embarrassed bv 
their failure." 

The sales made by the several boards of commis- 
sioners are: 

1. Johnson, (;am»l and Stuart fj.227 lots $541,384 

2. Scott, Carroll and Thornton 83 '' 50,217 

3. Scott, Thornton and White 101 ** 41,081 

6,411 $632,682 

By Greenleaf 6,000 *' $480,000 

Bv all others 411 ** 152,682 
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The Morris-Greenleaf contract-consideration is .... $480,000 
Less credit of one thousand lots on the personal 
responsibility of Morris, Greenleaf and Nicholson 
—Agreement, April 24, 1794 80,000 

$400^000 

Due January 1, 1801 115,241 

Previously paid 284,759 

From what other source, or combination of sources, 
besides state and national, were realized sources equal 
to this for public buildings! 

This is the resume! Until Greenleaf appeared the 
conamissioners ' sales were slight; he purchased six 
thousand lots and concerned two capitalists in the enter- 
prise ; he undertook to procure for the commissioners a 
loan in Holland; they expect€;d from the sale and loan 
ample funds ; from the sale they did receive two hundred 
and eighty-five thousand dollars; he had successfully 
financiered in Holland and would have consummated 
the loan had not war precluded ; he made personally the 
only large sales— to Law and Duncanson; he and his 
assigns, especially Law, erected nearly all the residences 
in readiness for the removal of the Government from 
Philadelphia to Washington. But for Greenleaf, indi- 
vidually and instrumentally, in probability, would the 
transfer of the governmental seat have been made! 

Justice standeth afar off; for truth is faUen in the street. 

Let those who write of the pioneers and promoters of 
the primitive period deal justly and speak truly. Let 
them fairly measure the achievement of James Green- 
leaf and at least ascribe him— prince; as for me, I shall 
ascribe him— king. 



NINTH AND F STREETS AND THEREABOUT. 

By henry E. DAVIS. 
(Read before the Society, November 4, 1901.) 

Mv recollection of Ninth and F Streets dates from a 
time before the outbreak of the Civil War, and my mem- 
ory of the locality is doubtless all the better for that 
stirring event in our national history. I was bom 
within a half square of the spot and began going to 
school in the fall of 1859, and I lived in the neighbor- 
hood throughout that struggle and for some years after 
it had closed. The intense life of the war period and 
the many important events which had more or less rela- 
tion to the neighborhood, naturally quickened and fixed 
the attention of all thereabout, and I attribute to this 
fact, in great part, the vividness of my recollection of 
much that I am to relate. 

When I first knew the place, the northeast corner was 
occupied as now by the * * Patent Office, " as we have 
always called it; the southeast comer by the residence 
of Mr. George C. Whiting, the northwest comer by a 
tavern known as the Model House, and the southwest 
corner by the more pretentious hostelry then known as 
the Herndon House. 

The Model House was a bluish-gray brick building 
quite commodious and very substantially built, and it 
was rather a tavern of the old wholesome Marsiand 

ft-' 

sort than a hotel in the modern sense. Its proprietor, 
when I first knew it, was a man named Brewer, whom 
with his family I remember well, one of the sons having 
excited my childish en\y and admiration by attaining 

238 
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the distinction of appointment on the Metropolitan 
police force upon or shortly after its creation; and I 
had mv first lesson in law at the old tavern in the fact 
tliat on one occasion the heartless revenue oflScers 
invaded the premises and seized a large quantity of 
liquors that had evaded the stamp tax and poured the 
same relentlessly into the gutter, from which, as it ran 
toward the old sewer, some of the thrifty in the neigh- 
borhood caught it up in pitchers, buckets and recep- 
tacles of various kinds under the considerate indiffer- 
ence of the officers engaged at the work. Alongside the 
old tavern on the west ran a stream which had been 
converted into a sewer, running from a point some 
distance to the northeast in a soutliwesterlv direction 
towards the river, which sewer through many of the 
squares which it traversed was open, and, as I remem- 
ber, was not closed until some time after the Civil War. 
I often, with my playmates, traversed it square after 
square, above and below ground. The Columbia 
National Bank is built either on the eastern edge of this 
old sewer or directly over it. 

The present Masonic Temple occupies the site of this 
old tavern, and I had almost forgotten to say that under 
the Masonic Temple may still be found a living spring 
enclosed with masonrv" and bearing an inscription show- 
ing that it was so enclosed during the mayoraltv^ of 
Robert Brent, Esquire, the first mayor of Washington; 
while on the sidewalk near the present western line of 
the building was a pump, in those days a veritable 
mecca of all the neighbors and their servants because 
of the excellent quality of its water. 

The Herndon House was a substantial brick building 
occupying a portion of the site now occupied by the 
building of The Washington Loan & Trust Company, 
having on the southern part of the present site of the 
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latter building and along Ninth Street a large yard hid- 
den from the street by a tall fence. The proprietor of 
this house, when I first knew it, was a man named Mur- 
ray, who died comparatively recently after undergoing 
many vicissitudes of fortune. The building afterwards 
became the property of Jacob Lyon, Jr., and its name 
was changed to the St. Cloud Hotel, under which name 
it remained after its conversion into an oflSce building 
before it became the property of The Washington Loan 
& Trust Company. 

The topography of the corner was very different from 
what it is now. The lower flights of the present steps 
to the Patent Office on F Street were not in existence, 
as the street level at that point was on a line with the 
top of those flights, and from that point down to and 
past the Hemdon House the grade of F Street was very 
steep and afforded great sport to the children in the 
neighborhood for sledding and sliding, and one of the 
chief features of mischief with the children in the neigh- 
borhood was to form a slide on F Street alongside the 
Herndon House and make the place so slippery that 
after nightfall we had much amusement in lurking 
about in the shadows and watching the unwary pedes- 
trians fall and bump their way down the hill. 

On the north side of F Street, across the sewer from 
the Model House, were the buildings and grounds of 
the old Gonzaga College, and still beyond, towards 
Tenth Street and on a grade some distance above that 
of the street stood the old St. Patrick's Church and 
graveyard, both of which are vividly before me as I 
speak. After the college hours for recitation and lec- 
ture were over, the boys of the neighborhood, without 
regard to whether or not they were attendants uix)n the 
college, used to gather in the large playground and 
patronize the g>innasium which was there in the oi>en 
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air, the principal feature of which to our minds was a 
merry-go-round consisting of a tall pole with cross- 
beams on a pivot, from each of which beams was sus- 
pended a long rope with a leather seat, and it required 
no little skill to use the merry-go-round without danger 
of bumping into the upright pole. I recall many a bump 
and bruise obtained in the use of this favorite eiiuip- 
ment. 

The south side of F Street from the Hemdon House 
west, except as to a large vacant lot about midway of 
the square, was occupied by dwelling houses, as also 
was the same side of the street between Seventh and 
Eighth, except at the corner of Eighth, where was a 
building partly a dwelling house and partly an office, 
occupied by Mr. J. Franklin Reigart, whom I recall as 
the first i)atent attorney of my acquaintance. The west 
side of Ninth Street from E to G was also occupied by 
dwelling houses, as also was the east side of Ninth 
Street from E to F, with the exception first of the 
Methodist Church, since converted into the Maccabee's 
Temple, and afterwards of the Chronicle office which 
joined it on the south. The northwest corner of Ninth 
and E Streets was occui)ied by the former home of 
Joseph Gales, Jr., of the National Intelligencer, consist- 
ing of a spacious residence with a large yard and out- 
buildings, such as stables, a smoke-house and the like, 
the whole comprising api)roximately a square lot 
extending from the present Vatoldi Cafe, formerly the 
home of Dr. Gamett, to the comer of E Street. When 
I first knew the place, it was occupied by Mrs. Banner- 
man who kei^t a boarding-house there, and in addition, 
the site of the present Inter-Ocean building was occu- 
pied by a boarding-house kept by Mrs. Seraphim Masi, 
which was for many reasons a center of great inter- 
est to us children in the neighborhood, not the least 
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among these reasons being that good Mrs. Masi, when- 
ever she had ice cream for dinner, would hardly ever 
fail to invite some of us children playing on the side- 
walk into the dining-room at close of dinner and supply 
us with that much-enjoyed refreshment. 

On E Street between Seventh and Eighth, opposite 
the General Post OflSce building and on the site now 
occupied by the Busch building, was the home of W. 
W. Seaton, of the Natio^ial Intelligencer and for many 
years mayor of the City of Washington ; while on Tenth 
Street between D and E stood the old Baptist Church, 
afterwards converted into Ford's Theater and since 
then converted into the Army Medical Museum. What 
is known as Baptist Alley, which extends from Ninth to 
Tenth Streets between E and F, led directly from the 
rear of my home to the rear of the theater, and that 
theater was the first I ever attended, having been taken 
there by one of my uncles to see a minstrel performance 
given, as I think, by Christy's minstrels; and it was a 
part of the amusement of my brother and myself, after 
being sent to our room for the night, to sit at the win- 
dow and look at the big opening at the back of the 
theater, the sliding doors of which were frequently 
open and through which we imagined ourselves almost 
at tlie theater in seeing the characters of the various 
plays move back and forth in attractive costumes. My 
brother and I were both thus engaged the night of the 
assassination of President Lincoln, and my brother, 
who sat up after I had retired, saw Booth as he came 
down the alley and turned into F Street. Besides its 
association with this tragedy, my principal recollection 
concerning this theater is of its destruction by fire when 
it was in the condition of the remodelled church, the 
structure in which Mr. Lincoln was shot having been 
a new one erected on the site of the old. 
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On the east side of Ninth Street, shortly above the 
comer of E Street, stood the first school which I 
attended, presided over by Miss Carrie Masi, daughter 
of the well-known Seraphim Masi, and my next was in 
the old Methodist parsonage in the rear of the new par- 
sonage which was next the church on the north. This 
latter school was kept by Miss Lizzie Sendorff, who con- 
tinued to keep it long after I left it on the proud day 
when I first went to school to a man, and who, I believe, 
is still living. My first ** man teacher'' was Mr. E. W. 
Farley, who kept the Everett Institute in the Sunday- 
school of McKendree Chapel, in the rear of the chapel 
on the north side of Massachusetts Avenue, between 
Ninth and Tenth Streets, and I remained with him until 
I went to Emerson Institute, then as now in charge of 
Mr. Charles B. Young. Back of the building now known 
as the Adams building on the south side of F Street 
between Seventh and Eighth, the site of which was at 
that time occupied by Mr. Thomas Creaser for his resi- 
dence and shoe store, there was a girls' school, but the 
name of the proprietor has escaped me ; and over on the 
northwest corner of Tenth and G was the Academy of 
the Visitation, since removed to Connecticut Avenue, 
between L and M Streets; and on the southeast corner 
Saint Vincent's Academy and Orphan Asylum com- 
bined. Of churches, besides those already mentioned, 
and tlie E Street Baptist Church, recently sold by the 
congregation, the only one with which my early recollec- 
tions have to do, was the old Ascension Church, built 
through the generosity of John P. Van Ness on the south 
side of H Street between Ninth and Tenth, alongside of 
which was the Van Ness mausoleum, since removed to 
Oak Hill Cemetery. The building in which the Ascen- 
sion congregation first worshipped stood until a few 
years ago on the southeast corner of Ninth and H 
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Streets, and during my boyhood was a school-house for 
both boys and girls, as I think, but I will plead guilty 
to distinctly remembering that it was for girls, as I had 
to pass it daily going back and forth to Mr. Farley's 
scliool already mentioned and some of my young girl 
playmates were pupils there. If I ever knew, I have 
forgotten the name of the proprietor of this school. 
Diagonally opposite on Ninth Street, and almost mid- 
way between G and H, stood the residence afterwards 
purchased and still occupied by my uncle, William Gait, 
on the site where as a boy he attended McLeod 's school, 
still remembered by some living and handed down by 
tradition to my generation with the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten motto of its proprietor, ' * Order is Heaven 's first 
law. ' ' 

Besides the Model House and the Hemdon House, 
and before the establishment of Aman's well-known res- 
taurant, I recall but two public houses in the neighbor- 
hood in my childhood, one on the northwest corner of 
Tentli and Ya Streets, kept by Mr. Mades and Green's 
once celebrated jilace on the southeast comer of Eighth 
and E. Green was a Gennan who o|)ened his place 
some time before the war, and it stood for the Demo- 
crats of that time for what Hancock's on Pennsvlvania 
Avenue near Thirteenth Street stood for the Whigs. 
In those days the modem restaurant was unknown and 
it was the habit, as I know partly from information and 
partly from the fact that i)laces similar to Green's sur- 
vived even to the days of my later boyhood, for each 
gentleman to own his own bottle of li(iuor and to keep 
it at the i»lace of his resort where he would go and drink 
from his l)ottle at his pleasure. Green had as his bar- 
keepers Sebastian Aman and Edward Kolb, the latter 
still living, and, it* I may In* excused for telling the story 
in this presence, I reiiuMiilKM* hearing that among the 
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frequenters of Green's place was the late General John 
C. Breckinridge, who had the peculiar taste of keeping 
his whiskey in a bottle partially filled with roaches. I 
repeated this story once in a light and half-incredulous 
way in the hearing of Aman, who told me that if I was 
telling the story as a joke I was much mistaken, as he 
had personally often handed the bottle, roaches and all, 
to General Breckinridge and seen him drink from it. 

I remember the two public houses last mentioned, 
especially by reason of the fact that each had on the 
sidewalk in front of it a huge tub, oval in shape, and 
occupied by a large live turtle, which was the form of 
advertisement of the turtle soup then a very popular 
dish and the lineal ancestor of the free lunch of to-day, 
although it was not always furnished without price. I 
do not remember Green personally, as at the outbreak 
of the war he became alarmed at the prospect of the 
destruction of the government, and gathering up his 
accumulations and converting his other belongings into 
money, he returned to his native home, where he is still 
living, unless he has died within the past few years. 
And a propos of gastronomic matters, I recall most 
dearlv the old Center Market, known as the Marsh Mar- 
ket, or, as it was called by the darkies, ** Mash • ' Market, 
situated on the site of the present Washington Market, 
where formerly there was a large marsh in which reed 
birds and ortolan were often shot bv men of but one 
generation before mine. This market consisted of an 
old rambling lot of structures, along the south of which 
and on the site of the present B Street ran the old canal, 
which then traversed the citv from James Creek to the 
foot of Seventeenth Street west, giving to the portion of 
the city lying between it and the river the name of the 
*' Island," bv which name that section is vet called bv 
the older inhabitants. 

17 
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Of changes in the topography of the neighborhood, 
the first that I recall is the alteration of the grade of 
Ninth Street, which I remember especially because my 
father's house, which was midway of the square on the 
west side of the street, had a basement dining-room that 
was reached from the street by a flight of some 12 or 
14 steps, and after the change of grade the floor of the 
dining-room was but three short steps below the level 
of the street, and the change destroyed a dry well in 
front of the house and beneath the sidewalk which we 
had used in lieu of a refrigerator. This and the subse- 
quent change of the grade of F Street by the late Board 
of Public Works destroyed our old-time sledding ground 
and at the same time destroyed the gracefulness of the 
approach to the Patent OflSce on F Street, now so notice- 
ably out of proportion to the building. 

The next important change was brought about by the 
laying of the Metropolitan Railroad on F Street in 
1864-5. From Ninth to Twelfth Street the soil of F 
Street was and still is a heavy clay, and before the 
street was paved even light vehicles experienced diflS- 
culty in getting through it. Accordingly, when the rail- 
road was built it was found necessary to make a plank 
road between the rails of each track for the horses to 
go upon, and the cutting away of the soil alongside the 
tracks by the vehicles using the street caused the tracks 
to spread and to be irregular in line, so that the cars 
were constantly running off the tracks; and the soil 
would be cut away so far that the cars in going would 
go down over the side and often so far as almost to over- 
turn, and, I believe, in some instances they did com- 
pletely overturn. During the war, I often saw the large 
government wagons stalled to their bodies in the clay 
in front of the house of ' ' Jacob Dixon, Gentleman, ' ' as 
he was stvled in the citv directory^ at the corner of 
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Eleventh and F Streets, where the establishment of 
Moses & Sons now stands, and I used to watch with 
great interest the operations of the teamsters engaged 
in getting the wagons out of the muck, which they did 
by using heavy timbers, put as skids under the wheels, 
and attaching eight or ten, and sometimes even more, 
mules to the wagons, which, with all that force, it was 
still a great matter of diflSculty to extricate. 

Of buildings other than those already mentioned, I 
recall very well what was afterwards Marini's Dancing 
Academy on the south side of E Street between Ninth 
and Tenth, where the original National Rifles used to 
collect and whose brilliant uniforms were an object of 
great admiration to my young eyes, and the old Medical 
Academy at the northeast comer of Tenth and E 
Streets, below Ford's Theater. 

For neighbors we had families whose names call up 
a host of recollections and some of which I will mention 
at random. Our next-door neighbors were the Masis 
on the south and Samuel Cole and his family on the 
north, and by an amusing coincidence Mr. Cole 's imme- 
diately opposite neighbor was Mr. Charles Wood, the 
well-known carpenter of that day. South of the Masis 
lived the Lyons family, and next to them on the south 
and adjoining Mrs. Bannerman, lived Dr. A. Y. P. 
Gamett, who went south on the outbreak of the Civil 
War and was surgeon to President Davis of the South- 
em Confederacy. On the north, next Mr. Cole, lived 
first a Mr. and Mrs. Stanley, who combined the some- 
what incongruous occupations of painter and dealer in 
milk, and afterwards Mrs. Mary G. Cabell, formerly of 
Lynchburg, whose son-in-law. Captain N. H. Vanzandt, 
first in the United States Na\T and afterwards in the 
Navy of the Confederate States, lived at the southeast 
comer of Ninth and E in the house afterwards occupied 
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by Mr. William R. Riley. Around the corner in E 
Street between Ninth and Tenth, lived on the north side 
Dr. Joseph Burroughs, the Buckinghams and Thomas 
Berry, whose daughter, afterwards Mrs. Wall, gave her 
name to Wall's Opera House, now the Bijou Theater; 
while on the south side lived Samuel De Vaughan, a 
large property owner in the vicinity ; Dr. James E. Mor- 
gan, who later acquired and oc<?upied Mr. Berry's house 
on the north side, and Dr. Gudgeon, the veterinarian, 
famous for his great size, which was such that when he 
died his body could not be brought down the stairway 
but had to be lowered to the sidewalk from the room in 

• 

which he died. Of those living on F Street between 
Ninth and Tenth, I remember most clearly old Mrs. 
Burcli, as we then called her, whose grandsons, Romulus 
and Renms Foster, are still living and whose names 
excited mv vouthful curiositv until I had come to know 
historically of their distinguished protonyms. Over on 
the northwest comer of Tenth and F, or rather on P 
near Tenth at that corner, lived Dr. Flodoardo Howard, 
and nearby, if not next door, lived Columbus Alexander. 

On the south side of F Street between Eighth and 
Xintli, in addition to the Whitings, who lived on the 
corner of Ninth, were the Galliliers and their connec- 
tions, tJK* Sonsenoys, and a (piaint elderly Quaker pat- 
ent lawver, and his wife, named Dennis, the male mem- 
l>er of the finn bein^ invariably known to us as Penden- 
nis. I). (\ Forney of the Vhramvlv later occupied the 
Galliher-Sensenev house for some vears. 

The south side of Y Street b(»tween Seventh and 
Eighth was o<'cui>ied then as now by the building orig- 
inally constructed for the general Post Office Depart- 
ment, but the lower part of which on the Y Street front 
was used as the city post office and continued to be so 
used for manv vears. It was a favorite rendezvous and 
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always a spot of great interest to the young pisople of 
the neighborhood. 

Farther along on F Street, between Sixth and Sev- 
enth, but still within the range of my childhood wander- 
ings, lived on the south side, Mr. A. E. Perry, father of 
our distinguished fellow citizen, Mr. R. Boss Perry; 
Cornelius Wendell, who for so many years had the 
contract for the public printing and was, I believe, the 
first public printer and who, with Mr. James C. Mc- 
Guire, built the original of the present Government 
Printing OflSce; Mr. Samuel Fowler; Mr. Walter, the 
well-known architect of the Capitol; Judge William M. 
Merrick, and Michael Lamer, father of Noble D. Lar- 
ner, the two last-named, father and son, were mem- 
bers of the City Council in 1863-1864; while on the 
north side lived Mr. Douglas Moore, the well-known 
paper hanger, Mr. James C. McKelden, the well-known 
baker of those days, and Mr. Matthew G. Emery, after- 
wards the last Mayor of Washington and who died but 
a few days ago. 

On E Street between Sixth and Seventh there lived 
on the north side, Mr. John F. Callan, Mr. John E. 
Kendall, and later at the comer of Sixth Street, Chief 
Justice Chase with his brilliant daughter, afterwards 
Mrs. Sprague; while on the south side, I recall Mr. 
George Colegate, Dr. John Davis, Mr. Leonidas Coyle, 
Mr. J. C. McGuire, and Mr. Leonidas C. Campbell, 
while there lived on the east side of Sixth Street between 
E and F, among others, Mr. Francis Moliun, and on the 
east side of Seventh Street between E and F, Jacob 
Gideon, whose daughter was the wife of Michael Lar- 
ner. Jacob Gideon, who conducted the printing office 
at the southwest corner of Ninth and D Streets was the 
father of Geo. S. Gideon, at one time president of the 
old Washington and Georgetown Railroad, and was 
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then considered one of Washington's wealthiest citizens. 
In the same square lived also, Dr. William P. Johnston, 
father of our eminent physician. Dr. W. W. Johnston 
and his brother, Mr. James M. Johnston of the Kiggs 
National Bank; and Mrs. Sullivan, who, I believe, was 
the mother-in-law of Mr. George C. Whiting and kept a 
well-known boarding house, almost immediately in front 
of which was another of the celebrated pumps of the 
neighborhood. 

On the west side of Ninth Street above F lived 
Michael Shanks, whose daughter afterwards married 
John Hitz, and up near H, Mr. William Orme; and 
down Ninth Street on the west side, between D and E 
lived Lambert Tree, for so many years chief clerk of 
the Citv Post Office and father of the Hon. Lambert 
Tree, fonnerly minister to Belgium. Next to Mr. Tree 
lived my grandmother, the widow of James Gait and 
mother of the well-known jewelers; while on the oppo- 
site side was the store and dwelling of the never-to-be- 
forgotten M. Briel, the proprietor of a candy store, the 
frequent and favorite resort of all the youngsters of 
the neighborhood, long before ** Charbonnel Confiseur," 
the first French confectioner known to Washington, 
established further up the street his little store over 
which his big, yellow Saint Bernard kept faithful guard 
while the master was back in the kitchen making can- 
dies. On the northwest comer of Ninth and D Streets, 
where Seaton Hall now stands, was the beautiful cot- 
tage home of Mr. Thomas Donohoo, with its attractive 
garden of old-fashioned flowers, and at the ojiposite cor- 
ner, where the Academy of Music, fonnerly I^incoln 
Hall, now stands, was the more i)retentious and elegant 
home of Mr. Hudson Taylor, a veritable rus h\ urhe. 
Perr>''s dr\' goods store, fonnerly Darius Clagett's, was 
where Parker, Bridget and Company now are, and 
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directly opposite, where Stevens' drug store now is, 
was the drug store of Joseph \V. Nairn, originally Pat- 
terson & Nairn. And last, but not least, on the east side 
of the street about midway of the square between Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and D Street was the barber shop of 
Joseph Shorter, who is still living a hale octogenarian, 
and whose proud boast it is to have pulled the no^es of 
as many real gentlemen as any other man alive. Around 
the comer in Pennsylvania Avenue lived Dr. James C. 
Hall, the mention of whose name will recall to many 
who hear me one of the ablest physicians, most honor- 
able men and most learned and courteous gentlemen 
ever associated with our town. 

And how many of tliose who now hear me remember, 
or ever knew, that the comer of Ninth and F Streets is 
distinguished as the locality of the first establishment 
m this city of anything like the modem department 
store! On the south side of F Street, next to Greaser's 
shoe store, was a modest store for the sale of worsteds, 
handkerchiefs, pins and needles and so forth, kept by 
good Mrs. Hussey. In due time there came along an 
enterprising northemer-to be honest about it, we 
didn't sav northerner in those davs, we said Yankee— 
who bought out Mrs. Hussey, and before long there was 
talk of quite an undertaking in the neighborhood. The 
high fence which shut in the large yard of the Herndon 
House on Ninth Street disappeared; bricklayers and 
carpenters came upon the scene; and behold! a long 
one-story building something like fifty or sixty feet in 
width and with capacious cellars underneath soon filled 
the once vacant lot. Into this building moved the new- 
comer, Brett by name, and the firm name of Brett & 
Sons for long after carried to the whole neighborhood 
the meaning that in that establishment could be found 
not only almost everything in the women's and chil- 
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dren's furnishing line and many pien's articles, but also 
what were known by the embracing designation ' * No- 
tions." Brett's became known as the ** Notion Store/' 
and many a time was I sent to the establishment where 
I saw father, mother, two sons and two daughters of the 
house of Brett all attending strictly to business. 

It is, of course, to be expected, and such is the fact, 
that many of my keenest childhood recollections play 
about the great Civil War in the very midst of which I 
seemed to be living. I remember well the first battle of 
Bull Kun. Mv father had recentlv had the Potomac 
water introduced into our home, and for this purjmse 
had built an addition to the house at the back or western 
end thereof. At or about dusk of the day of the battle, 
my mother called to us children, who were in the living 
room adjoining the new addition, to come to the bath 
room and look out of the window at a sight which she 
told us she wanted us to observe closelv and alwavs 
remember, as it pertained to an event destined to be 
numbered among the most momentous events of our 
countr>'\s histoiy. She spoke of the war and told us 
that a battle was on between the north and the south, 
and, leading us to the window, directed our eyes across 
the river, where we could distinetlv see the flash of the 
gims and hear their roar. Apart from my mother's 
injunction of close attention, the event l)urneil itself into 
my memory, because it taught nie for the first time that 
light outtravels sound. From the day of this event until 
the close of the war, as is well-known, Washington was 
overrun with troops, and to me, in my childhood, war 
seemed to Ik.* the normal state of things, seizing that uni- 
fonned soldiers and officers <'arrying their arms, and 
Government trains and ambulances, and all the ''i)om]) 
and circumstance of war," were in <laily (evidence. I 
rememl)er the long roll as if it had beaten only yester- 
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day, and I can recall the excitement with which I would 
hurry up and down the streets after the soldiers; and 
how I enjoyed the favor of the orderlies who would 
allow me to ride the horses of their oflScers while they 
were being slowly exercised around the streets during 
some grave consultation within the Patent OflSce, where 
many oflScers and troops were quartered throughout the 
struggle. I recall, too, the great trains of commissary 
xvagons which would draw up on Ninth and F Streets 
awaiting their proper vise before going to the field ; and 
XTiany times I have seen the wagons loaded with bread, 
iffresh from the bakery, bulging out behind the wagon- 
Ibodies and still warm to the touch, which yet before it 
^ot out of the city was as hard as the hardest of hard 
^ck. I remember, too, the coming of Forney's Chron- 
icle into our midst, which to my people was not a wel- 
come event, as we were Southern sympathizers; and I 
can never forget the great sanitary fair, as it was called, 
which was held in the model room of the Patent OflSce; 
or the victualling of the city. In this latter, the whole 
basement of the post oflSce was converted into a vast 
store-house into which supplies were hurried, and 
among them particularly great quantities of sugar, 
which was shovelled from hogsheads, which as soon as 
emptied were turned loose upon the streets as treasure- 
trove for whoever could first seize them and cany them 
off. I remember well my own ex])erience in this con- 
nection, as I had disobeyed my mother by leaving home 
barefooted, and after capturing one of the empty hogs- 
heads, and, with the aid of a kindly man, having rolled 
it to the front of my home where 1 scraped from the 
sides what seemed like sugar enough to store us for a 
month, my reward was, first, to have my mother doubt 
me when I said that the hogshead had been given to me, 
a doubt which was onlv removed bv the confirmatory 
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story of the man who had come to my aid, and, secondly, 
to have one of my bare feet liberally stung by the bees 
that had followed the hogshead to its destination. 

My father did a little victualling on his own account. 
One day I had been playing truant and was hovering 
in the neighborhood of Ninth and E Streets for the 
hour of 3 o'clock to arrive that I might safely show 
myself at home, when my attention was directed to a 
crowd of men and women gathered in the grocery store 
at the northwest comer, which had belonged to Mr. 
Joseph W. Davis, recently deceased, and his stock was 
being sold at auction by his administrator; and although 
we were by that time quite hardened to the use of con- 
densed milk, aerated bread and venerable eggs, any- 
thing in the way of decent food was a great desidera- 
turn. I api^roached the store, where I witnessed my 
first auction, and the most ])rominent voice that I heard, 
besides that of tlie auctioneer, was my father's, who lit- 
erally bought almost the entire stock. This he had 
removed to our home, and I have an abiding recollec- 
tion of shoulders of bacon and hams hung from the ceil- 
ings, and on the floor and walls bags of coffee, boxes of 
tea, and barrels of sugar, to say nothing of the numerous 
other articles disjmsed about. So thoroughly did my 
father perfonn the job that our supply was not 
exhausted until long after the war, and I recall the 
tinge of regret with which I saw the store-room restored 
to its use as an extension of our drawing-room. 

With less entertainment, though none the less vividly, 
I recall the conversion of the city, 1 had almost said 
into one vast hospital. Not only were many of the 
public reservations and other vacant lots occupied by 
temporary hospitals, but also many of the churches and, 
as I especially remember, a large i)art of the Patent 
OflBce building were devoted to hospital uses. I remem- 
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ber well the ambulances that from time to time drove up 
to the Ninth Street front of the Patent OflSce and turned 
over their sick and wounded to the care of those having 
in charge so much of that building as was converted 
into a hospital, and I especially remember one train of 
ambulances which, according to my recollection, came 
up the street after the second battle of Bull Run. Boy- 
like I followed these gruesome vehicles and many a 
time saw an unfortunate soldier, who had started on 
the road wounded, laid aside on the sidewalk on being 
taken from his ambulance dead. 

But even this de])ressing episode of the times was not 
without its humorous features. One I recall especially. 
The ladies of some of the churches organized themselves 
into a sort of Dorcas societies for the purpose of mak- 
ing and preparing supplies for the sick, and in particu- 
lar the ladies of the Methodist Church across the street 
from us organized themselves for the purpose of mak- 
ing Havelocks for the troops. These good people would 
meet in the auditorium of the church and stitch away 
hour after hour and dav after dav, with the result of 
affording, no doubt, much relief to the volunteers who 
had come from the North and were not used to the trv- 
ing sun of the South. As my family, as already stated, 
was known to s\nnpathize with the South, the least action 
on our part, however innocent, that might be given a 
critical turn was not allowed to pass unnoticed, and on 
one occasion when our neighbor, Mr. Cole, spoke from 
his window to my mother about a certain article which 
had appeared in a newspaper which he had, and being 
desirous of having her read it and being unable to hand 
it to her across the space inter\"ening between the neigh- 
boring windows of our houses, both he and my mother 
by chance bethought themselves at the same moment of 
the tongs, and he with his tongs passed the paper to my 
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mother who with hers received it and drew it into the 
house. This incident was at once translated into a ridi- 
cule of the Havelocks, and no protestations, however 
solemn, of the innocence of any such purpose could 
overcome the impression assiduously cultivated by the 
good ladies involved. 

Another feature of this period which impressed itself 
on my mind was the springing up throughout the city 
of a great number of bakeries and eating houses. These 
were all of frame and quite uniformly of hurried con- 
struction in contemplation of but brief use. One of 
these bakeries was located on the north side of E Street, 
near the corner of Ninth, about where Shedd's turkish 
baths now are, having been built on a part of the old 
Gales home lot; and of the eating houses, there was a 
large one erected on the vacant lot on the south side of 
F Street on the site afterwards occupied by Talmadge 
Hall, since replaced by the Atlantic building. This eat- 
ing house was built, I think, by B. F. Gilbert and his 
brother ; I remember at any rate that it was at one time 
conducted by them. The bakery turned out great quan- 
tities of bread, pies and cakes,, the odors of which I seem 
to smell even now, and I have frequently seen the Gil- 
bert eating house filled with customers with others 
standing about waiting their op))ortunity to get to the 
tables. These were but types of similar structures scat- 
tered throughout the city. 

Of the political and military incidents of the time 
associated with our corner, I have a very vivid recol- 
lection, but of them I shall si)eak but briefly. I recall 
very distinctly the Presidential campaign of ISftt, bj^ 
reason of the fact that a huge flag bearing the names of 
Lincoln and Johnson was susi)ended across Ninth 
Street between the Chronicle office and the opposite 
building, the use of which latter for the purpose it would 
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have been most unwise for its owner to refuse; and by 
reason of the further fact that an immense torchlight 
procession passed up the street one night to salute this 
flag and ** Forney's Chronicle.^ ^ After Mr. Lincoln's 
death and while the Congressional storm about* Mr. 
Johnson's head was at its height, I followed the crowd 
one night to the south front of the Treasury and heard 
Mr. Johnson make the celebrated speech in which he 
characterized John W. Forney as a **dead duck," a 
designation which stuck to him for the rest of his life. 
Never to be forgotten is that day in July, 1864, when 
the troops, hurried over from Virginia to face Early 
in his famous so-called raid, went up Seventh Street 
on the double-quick with me following them, until 
breathless and exhausted I had to stop only to find 
mvself so far from home that if I had not had wit 
enough to go straight back down the street until in 
sight of the Patent Office the bell-man would surely have 
been out looking for a lost boy. 

But the great event with which the comer stands 
associated is the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. In the 
Hemdon House certain of the parties to that dastardly 
event met in consultation time and again, and Payne 
was a roomer there; diagonally across F Street was 
Gonzaga College, the much-respected head of which, 
Father Wiget, was one of Mrs. Surratt's confessors and 
stood nobly by her to the end, as did also Father Wal- 
ter, pastor of St. Patrick's Church hard by; the great 
tragedy itself occurred in Tenth Street midway between 
E and F Streets ; and the escaping assassin rode out of 
Baptiet Alley into F Street, passing directly over our 
comer in making his way towards the Eastern Branch. 

Take it all in all, how many spots in the city can 
furnish so many interesting and stirring associations! 
And what spot in the city more truly typifies the growth 
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of Washington from the mud-village days of ante-bel- 
lum sentiments and modes of life and business to the 
broad, liberal and advanced views, enterprises and con- 
ditions which characterize our beautiful city of to-day T 



A HISTORY OF THE OFFICE OF JUSTICE OF 

THE PEACE IN THE DISTRICT 

OF COLUMBIA. 

By CHARLES S. BUNDY. 
(Read before the Society December 2, 1901.) 

What is known as the first Organic Act of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was approved February 27, 1801. 

Its Eleventh section provided **That there shall be 
appointed in, and for each of said counties (Alexandria 
Countj% Virginia, and Washington County, Maryland) 
such number of discreet persons to be justices of the 
peace, as the President of the United States shall from 
time to time think expedient, to continue in oflSce five 
years; and such justices having taken an oath for the 
faithful and impartial discharge of the duties of the 
office, shall in all matters civil and criminal, and what- 
ever relates to the conservation of the peace, have all 
the powers vested in, and shall perform all the duties re- 
quired of, justices of the peace, as individual magis- 
trates, by the law hereinbefore continued in force in 
those parts." 

The first nominations for that office were made by. 
President John Adams on the 3d day of March, 1801, 
and are named as follows: 

For the County of Fob the CouNTi' of 

Washington. Alexandria. 

Thomas Sim Lee, William Fitzhugh, 

Thomas Peter, John Potts, 

Tristram Dalton, Robert Townseiul Hooe, 

William Marbury, Jonah Thompson, 
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Benjamin Stoddert, 

Thomas Addison, 

Uriah Forrest, 

John Laird, 

Daniel Carroll, 

Richard Forrest, 

John Mason, 

Cornelius Cunningham, 

James Barry, 

Marshall Warinp, 

Thomas Beall, 

John Threlkeld, 

William Thornton, 

Lewis Devlois, 

Daniel Reintzell, 

William Hammond Dorsey, 

Robert Brent, 

Joseph Spri^'tr Belt, 



Richard Conway, 
William THarper, 
Charles Alexander, 
Jonathan Swift, 
George Gilpin, 
Abraham Faw, 
Francis Payton, 
Charles Alexander, Jun., 
George Taylor, 
John Herbert, 
Dennis Ramsay, 
Cuthbert Powell, 
Simon Summers, 
Jacob Hanghtman, 
Cle<m More, Es(is. 



Abraham Boyd, Esqs. 

At tho same time the President nominated Thomas 
Johnson, Esq.. to be chief Judge of the District, 
William ('ranch and James ^farshall to be associate 
judges, and James Lingan, Ks<i., to be United States 
Marshal. 'JMiomas .Johnson declined the oflBce of chief 
jndiro, but his asso(*iates. Judges Crancli and ]\[arshall 
rjualified and with William Kilty who was apiK)inted 
Chief Judge in Mr. Johnson's jJace, organizeil and 
held the first session of the old Circuit Court with 
Oaniel Carroll Hrent marshal, on the 22d dav of 
March, ISOl. 

This list of justices of the jieace formed a part of a 
longer list of nominations whi<*li has passi^d into history 
under the name of "Adams' IVts" or the ''Midnight 
Judges.'' 

This political stigma which adhered for many years 
to President Adams' last ai)i»ointments originated in 
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the bitter partisan contest which marked the change of 
administration from the old Federal party of Wash- 
ington and Hamilton to what we should now call the old 
Eepublican party of Thomas Jefferson. 

There has probably never been a political contest in 
our history which occasioned deeper personal resent- 
ments than that. Tlie coming into power of the new 
party of 1801 was looked upon by the defeated party 
of that day as not merely a change of administration, 
but as a revolt against established authority, and a 
successful effort to supplant the Conservative National 
forces of the Constitution by mischievous infidel doc- 
trines imported from France by Thomas Jefferson and 
his followers. 

President Adams was a patriot; he had helped to 
frame the Constitution and he had just appointed one 
of General Washington's Army friends Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court where he was soon to enter upon 
his great career as the interpreter of that immortal 
instrument. 

President Adams and all his associates knew that 
Thomas Jefferson was in Paris studying French phi- 
losophy when the Constitutional Convention was sitting 
in Philadelphia ; and not one of them believed it possible 
that he could understand either its letter or spirit. And, 
notwithstanding the people at the polls had just ex- 
pressed a contrary opinion, Mr. Adams conceived it to 
be his highest duty to * * save the Country ' ' by filling the 
judicial oflSces with men who could be depended upon 
to thwart the malevolent designs of the enemy. 

Accordingly'' in the last hours of the last day of his 

term of oflBce and as the saying goes **at midnight" he 

sent this list of Federal judges, marshals and district 

attorneys including the District of Columbia justices of 

the peace to the Senate, and they were promptly con- 
is 
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finned; and strange as it may appear to men of this 
day, the newspapers of the period furnish abundant 
evidence of the fact that great importance was attached 
to the political complexion of the ** discreet persons^' 
who were to be appointed justices of the peace of the 
District of Columbia. In order to understand this it 
should be mentioned that no municipal government had 
yet been established for the City of Washington, and the 
justices of the peace were the only governing body in 
all that portion of the District outside the corporate 
limits of Alexandria and Georgetown, both of which 
were then towns ; Alexandria having been incorix)rated 
by Act of the Virginia Legislature passed October 4, 
1779, and Georgetown ten years later by Act of the 
^fanland Legislature passed December 25, 1789. By 
Act of Congress approved March 3, 1801, these justices 
of the peace were constituted a board of commissioners 
with the same iK)wers and duties as those of the Levy 
Courts of Maryland ; and as showing the estimation in 
which this office of justice of the ])eace was held at that 
time, it mav be observ^ed that bv the law of Mar\"land, the 
Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen of Georgetown were 
reiiuired to be justices of the peace ** within the said 
town and precincts thereof, having first taken the oath 
appointed by law to be taken by justices of the peace.'' 
Sec. 4, Act Md. 25th Dec., 1789.* 

The case of Marburj' r. Madison reported in First 
of Oanch Supreme Court Reports is always spoken of 
by lawj'ers as one of the most important of the great 
state cases ever argued before that high tribunal the 
Supreme Court of the Ignited States; and the judgment 
rendered therein as one of the pillars which sui>])ort the 
temple of fame of its great chief justice whose centen- 
nial was celebrated during the present year. It estab- 
lished for all time the novel proposition that an Act of 
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Congress repugnant to the Constitution is nt>t law ; and 
the not less important doctrine that Congress cannot 
confer original jurisdiction upon the Supreme Court, 
since all the judicial power of the United States is dis- 
tributed and vested in the several courts by the Consti- 
tution itself. 

It cannot fail to be a matter of local interest, that 
one of the first named justices of the peace of this 
District, William Marbury, Esq., is honorably associated 
with the distinguished actors in that important drama 
of State, he being the mo\ang party in the suit. 

In the National Intelligencer, of Monday, December 
21, 1801, occur the following editorial remarks: "Su- 
preme Court of the United States. On Wednesday 
last a notice was served on the Secretary of State, in- 
fonning him that a motion would be made the next day 
before the Supreme Court of the United States for a 
rule to show cause why a mandamus should not issue 
to direct the Secretary of State to deliver to certain per- 
sons nominated by Mr. Adams to the Senate of the 
United States, and approved by them as justices of the 
peace in the District of Columbia. The next day Mr. 
Charles Lee made the motion. He read the aflSdavit of 
William Marbury setting forth that a commission had 
been made out for him to be a justice of the peace for 
the County of Washington, signed by Mr. Adams, and 
by his order had the great seal of the United States 
aflSxed to it ; which commission had been withheld from 
him. He also read two other aflSdavits from persons 
in Alexandria similarly situated. The Court took time 
to consider the motion, when on Friday Chief Justice 
Marshall delivered the ojiinion of the Court, which was 
for granting the rule and further assigned tlie fourth day 
of the next term as the ]>eriod for showing cause why a 
mandamus should not issue." 
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The facts of this interesting case are thus stated in 
Curtis ' Digest of U. S. Supreme Court Reports : 

**At the last term, namely, December Term 1801 William 
Marbury, Dennis Ramsay, Robert Townsend Hooe, and Wil- 
liam Harper, by their counsel Charles Lee, Esq., late Attor- 
ney General of the United States, severally moved the Court 
for a rule to James Madison, Secretary of the United States, 
to show cause why a mandamus should not issue, command- 
ing him to cause to be delivered to them respectively their 
several commissions as Justices of the Peace in the District 
of Columbia. 

**This motion was supported by affidavits of the following 
facts : that notice of this motion had been giveh to Mr. Madi- 
son ; that Mr. Adams, the late President of the United States, 
nominated the applicants to the Senate for their advice and 
consent to be appointed justices of the peace of the District 
of Columbia; that the Senate advised and consented to the 
appointments; that commissions in due form were signed by 
the president appointing them justices, etc., and that the 
seal of the United States was in due form affixed to the said 
commissions by the Secretary of State; that the applicants 
have requested Mr. Madison to deliver them their said com- 
missions, who has not complied with that request; and that 
their said commissions are withheld from them ; that the ap- 
plicants have made application to Mr. Madison, as Secretary 
of State of the United States, at his office, for information 
whether the commissions were signed and sealed as afore- 
said ; that explicit and satisfactory information has not been 
given in answer to that inquiry, either by the Secretary of 
State or any officer in the Department of State ; that applica- 
tion has been made to the Secretary of the Senate for a cer- 
tificate of the nomination of the applicants, and of the advice 
and consent of the Senate, who has declined giving such cer- 
tificate; whereupon a rule was laid to show cause on the 
fourth day of this term.'' 

I will quote sufficiently from the opinion in that ease 
to show that the petitioners were wholly right in their 
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contention and Mr. Madison and his advisers entirely 
wrong. 

Speaking of Mr. Marbury, whose case was selected 
for comment, Chief J ustice Marshall said in deciding the 
case: 

**Thi8 is an appointment made by the President by and 
with the advice of the Senate, and is evidenced by no act but 
the commission itself. In such a case, therefore, the com- 
mission and the appointment seem inseparable; it being 
almost impossible to show an appointment otherwise than by 
proving the existence of the commission." • • • ** Should the 
commission, instead of being evidence of an appointment, 
even be considered as constituting the appointment itself; 
still it would be made when the last act to be done by the 
president was performed, or, at furthest, when the Commis- 
sion was complete. 

**The last act to be done by the president is the signature 
of the commission. He has then acted on the advice and 
consent of the Senate to his nomination. The time for 
deliberation has then passed. He has decided.*' 

• • • **The commission being signed, the subsequent duty 
of the Secretary of State is prescribed by law, and not to be 
guided by the will of the president. He is to aflfix the seal 
of the United States to the commission and is to record it." 

But, however clearly the Chief Justice demonstrated 
the duty of the Secretary of State to deliver those com- 
missions, it is worthy of note as a historical fact that 
he never did so, and not one of Mr. Adams' appoint- 
ments to the office of Justice of the Peace ever got his 
commission under that appointment. 

The commission seems to have dissappeared never to 
be heard from again, and in lieu of them an omnibus 
commission was made out for each of the new appointees 
of which the following is a copy : 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

Preside7it of the United States of America, 

To Thomas Sim Lee, Daniel Reintzell, Thomas Corcoran, 
Daniel Carroll, Cornelius Cunningham, Thomas Peter, Robert 
Brent, Thomas Addison, Abraham Boyd, Benjamin Moore, 
John Mason, William Thornton, Benjamin Stoddert, William 
Hammond Dorsey, Joseph Sprigg Belt, Esquires, Greeting: 

Know ye. That reposing special Trust and Confidence in 
your Integrity, Ability, diligence and discretion, I have ap- 
pointed you jointly and severally and every one of you 
Justices of the Peace in the County of Washington in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to keep and cause to be kept all laws 
for the good of the peace, and for the preservation of the 
same, and for the quiet rule and government of the people, 
made in all and singular their Articles in the said County, 
according to the force, form and effect of the same, and 
further to do and perform every act and thing within the said 
County, which by law, you or either of you may do and per- 
form as Justices of the Peace ; with all the Powers, Privileges 
and Emoluments to the same office of Justice of the Peace of 
right appertaining. This commission to continue in force 
until the end of the next Session of the Senate of the United 
States and no longer. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused these Letters to be 
made Patent and the Seal of the United States to be hereunto 
affixed. 

Given under my hand at the City of Washington 
the Sixteenth day of March, in the year of our 

(seal) Lord one thousand eight hundred and one, and 
of the Independence of the United States of 
America the twenty-fifth. 

By the President: Th. Jefferson. 

Levi Lincoln, 

Acting as iSccrctary of State. 

True a majority of them were subsequently reap- 
pointed by President Jefferson but the four men who 
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appealed to the courts were not of that number; and 
even that was commended as moderation in the columns 
of the National Intelligencer, under date of March 23^ 
1801, as follows: 

* * From a comparison of the names of citizens commissioned 
justices of the peace for the District of Columbia as inserted 
in our paper with those previously named by Mr. Adams; it 
appears that the number actually appointed for each coimty 
is reduced to fifteen from twenty named by Mr. Adams, it 
further appears that of the fifteen appointed for Washing- 
ton County, thirteen are those nominated by Mr. Adams, and 
of the fifteen for Alexandria County ten were of those nomi- 
nated by Mr. Adams. When we consider the power which 
the President of the United States had over those appoint- 
ments, and consider the few alterations ma8e, notwithstanding, 
we are furnished with indisputable evidence of his determin- 
ation to make no other changes than those which a regard to 
the equal claims of citizens prescribe. At the close of Mr. 
Adams' administration, even after his successor was ap- 
pointed, a long list of nominations to office was made by him. 
In all these instances he named men opposed in political 
opinion to the National will, as unequivocally declared by his 
removal, and the appointment of a successor of different 
poUtical faith. These appointments were of two descrip- 
tions. The first consisted of officers appointed during good 
behavior, viz., the judges ; the second consisted of offices held 
during the pleasure of the president. The first, from their 
nature, are beyond the reach of revocation; the second are 
entirely at the disposition of the executive magistrate. As 
most of them are the organs of the president whereby certain 
executive duties are performed, it seems to be an object of 
indispensable necessity that they should enjoy his confidence. 
How far citizens of the character nominated by Mr. Adams, 
when the manner in which they were appointed is considered, 
can have this qualification, admits of great doubt ; it is evident 
that in some instances they cannot possess it.'' 
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Notwithstanding these very calm and philosophical 
observations of the Intelligencer just quoted, there is no 
lack of evidence that party spirit ran high over these 
appointments. For example, the Intelligencer of March 
18, 1803, which contained a lengthy account of the pro- 
ceedings in the Supreme Court reports the following : 

''Mr. Lee then read the aflBdavit of James Marshall who 
had been also summoned as a witness. *It is stated therein 
that on the 4th day of March, 1801, having been informed 
by some person from Alexandria that there was reason to 
apprehend riotous proceedings in that town on that night, he 
was induced to return immediately home and to call at the 
oflSce of the Secretary of State for the Commissions of justices 
of the peace ; that as many as twelve, he believed, commissions 
of justices of that county were delivered to him for which he 
gave a receipt which he left in the office.' *' etc. 

• 

Of the many changes which time has wrought in the 
instrumentalities of government for the District of 
Columbia, none are more complete than the change of 
powers vested by law in the office of Justice of the 
Peace. Originally vested with jurisdiction, over **all 
matters civil and criminal, and whatever relates to the 
conservation of the i)eace.'' * * * He was the most 
widely known local officer of that day. Now stripped 
of all criminal jurisdiction except to issue warrants of 
arrest returnable to the Police Court, and without power 
in any case to hold to bail, the title * * justice of the peace ' ' 
of the District of Columbia, seems to have become a mis- 
nomer. It would be more in consonance with their 
official duties were they denominated Civil Magistrates. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the historical distinc- 
tion attained by the first justices of the peace of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia through the association of their names 
with the great case of ]\Iarbury v. Madison has never 
been eijualed in the official lives of their successors. 
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The civil jurisdiction of justices of the peace under 
the first organic act of February 27, 1801, was limited to 
demands of the value of $20 exclusive of costs, and so 
it continued down to 1823. The same act provided that 
all writs and process issued should be tested in the 
name of the chief judge. 

By Act of Congress of the following year. May 3, 
1802, additional to and amendatory of the foregoing, all 
executions were issued by the clerk of the Court upon 
the order of the justice of the peace, and so it continued 
down to 1823. 

By Act of March 1, 1823, the civil jurisdiction was 
enlarged to $50 and that act provided that they might 
** issue execution as now [then] issued by the clerk, and 
that the same should be returned within twenty days to 
the justice who gave the judgment.'' The property ex- 
empt from seizure on execution under that act consisted 
of the necessary beds, bedding, not exceeding one bed 
and the bedding thereof for every two persons belonging 
to the family of everj^ such debtor, and wearing apparel, 
and one cow of each and every debtor and his family, 
also the tools of the debtor's trade. 

Imprisonment for debt, which was not abolished in the 
District until 1853, existed in full force, only that no 
female in any case whatever, and no male above the age 
of seventy years should be arrested or imprisoned for 
any debt authorized to be sued for and recovered by that 
Act. 

The limit of jurisdiction continued at $50 until the act 
of February 22, 1867, entitled, * * An Act to regulate pro- 
ceeding before Justices of the Peace in the District of 
Columbia and for other purposes. ' ' That act enlarged 
the civil jurisdiction to $100, with the usual exceptions, 
and provided for superseding a judgment on giving 
bond with surety ; for a change of venue; and for non- 
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residents to give security for cost before they can bring 
a suit. 

These provisions have been continued without ma- 
terial change to the present time. 

After 1863 and down to June, 1878 (wheii all justices 
of the peace then in commission were legislated out of 
office), all justices were appointed and commissioned by 
the local district government. 

The Act of June 7, 1878, provided for fifteen justices 
of the peace for the District, ten for the City of Wash- 
ington and five for the remainder of the District, to be 
appointed by the President by and with the advice of 
the Senate, to hold office for a term of four years. 

The original appointees under that law and their suc- 
cessors in office now constitute the present incumbents. 

By Act of February 19, 1895, the civil jurisdiction 
was enlarged to $300, and power to issue and try writs 
of attachment and replevin was granted. This is the 
present state of the law. 

The new code which goes into effect January 1, 
proximo^ supersedes the present incumbents and pro- 
vides for ten new appointees in place of the fifteen now 
in office, and for sub-districting the District and for 
assigmnent of the new appointees to the several sub- 
districts by the Supreme Court, D. C. It also provides 
for a salaiy and the turning over of all fees received to 
the Collector of the District of Columbia. 

Of the justices of the }>eace who have served and 
''l)assed over to the other side'' in my time William C. 
Harper stood in the front rank. It is difficult to speak 
in terms of moderation of this man's perfect integrity, 
his calm and modest demeanor in office, and his keen 
sense of justice. He reached the age of seventy-seven, 
and without tlie aid of glasses kept his docket a model 
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of orderly statement in clear and legible hand to the last 
page. 

It stands to the credit of Justice Harper that he was 
the first magistrate to hold that a mortgagor of real prop- 
erty, after forfeiture and sale becomes the tenant of the 
purchaser, and can be evicted after thirty days' notice 
under the Landlord and Tenant Law. The case of 
Luchs V. Jones, 1st MacArthur, page 345 embodies this 
doctrine, and the case originated before Justice Harper. 
After its approval by the Supreme Court, D. C, it be- 
came and was the law of the District for nearly twenty- 
five years, and was more frequently cited than any other 
case in the District Reports; then, it was overruled by 
express decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the caseof AVillis and Johnson v. Eastern Trust 
and Banking Co., 169 U. S. Sup. Court, p. 295, only to 
be reiterated and cast into statute law ; and it so appears 
in the new District Code where it is probably out of 
reach of the Supreme Court. 

Perhaps the most veneral)Ie joke in the language is 
that told at the exi)ense of the old justice of the peac^ 
who was call^ upon in an emergency to issue a search- 
warrant for a stolen turkey, and who after diligent search 
of his form book announced that he found a search-war- 
rant for a pig, but none for a turkey ; but that he had 
determined to issue a warrant for the pig, and then the 
constable while searching for the pig might come across 
the turkey. I have myself heard this joke fift\" years 
ago from the lips of men who could remember the presi- 
dency of James Monroe; and again it was related to me 
less than a month ago with immense gusto by a leading 
member of the Washington Bar; and I venture to be- 
lieve that James Monroe and John Marshall, who were 
schoolmates in their young days, joined in many a 
hearty laugh over the same old joke. That anecdote 
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illustrates one grade of intelligence and character in the 
office of justice of the peace. 

The fifth president of the United States retiring to his 
home in Loudoun County, Va., after a second term, to 
accept an election to the office of justice of the peace, 
and entering upon the performance of its duties with 
no lowering of his personal dignity, furnishes an illus- 
tration of another grade of intelligence and character 
in the same office. Between the two there is ample room 
for the ten justices of the peace who are hereafter to 
dispense justice in the District of Columbia to arrange 
themselves. 



JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 



District op Columbia. 



Name. 

Adams, George, 
Addison, Henn', 
Addison, Thomas, 
Alexander, Amos, 
Alexander, Jr., Charles, 
Alexander, Jr., Robert, 
Allen, Charles, 
Anderson, D. W., 
Arnold, Aquilla K., 
Ashford, Craven, 
Bailey, John, 
Baker, O. S., 
Ball, Horatio, 
Barclay, John D., 
Barnacle, Jonathan W., 
Bamado, J. \V., 
Barrett, E. B., 
Bascom, William F., 
Bates, Edgar H., 
Bates, John Franklin, 
Beck, Joseph W., 
Belt, Charles R., 
Belt, Jot*eph Sprigg, 
Betts, Royston, 



County. Appointed and REAPPoiinrsD. 

AVashington, August 22, 1840. 

March 17, 1845, 1850, 1854. 

March 16, 1801. 
Alexandria. March 14. 1807. 1812. 1817, 1823. 

March 16, 1801, 1807, 1812. 
Washington, August 10, 1804, 1807. 

October 5, 1858. 

April 8, 1869. 

August 7, 1849, 1854, 1868. 

March 3, 1852. 

March 21, 1870. 

August 6, 1866. 
Alexandria, August 15, 1844. 
Washington, June 24, 1850, 1854. 

July 14, 1860, 1863, 1865. 

Xoveml)€r 24, 1868. 

October 29, 1866. 

November 19, 1862. 

March 21, 1853, 1864, 1865, 1868. 

April 28, 1870. 

November 2, 1843, 1850, 1854. 

May 1, 1843, 1846, 1854. 

March 16, 1801. 1807, 1812. 

October 9, 18C2. 
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Name. 


County. 


James H., 


Washington, 


William G., 


(( 


James H., 


(1 


11, Frederick A., 


(( 


, Leonidas, 


« 


, Sayles J., 


<< 


John, 


u 


Abraham, 


« 


trd, William R., 


(( 


, Nathaniel, 


(( 


George, 


Alexandria, 


Robert, 


Washington, 


William H., 


« 


, Samuel S., 


<< 


e, Richard S., 


(( 


it, Robert, 


Alexandria, 


sy, Joseph, 


Washington, 


Edmund F., 


(( 


s, Zachariah B., 


<i 


, Edmund F., 


n 


, Joel, 


tt 


Samuel, 


it 


le, Reuben, 


<< 


IS, Richard, 


tt 


'd, Daniel, 


tt 


r, Mathias, 


tt 


han, James, 


tt 


, Jr., Nicholas, 


tt 


7, James L., 


tt 


7, Lewis, 


tt 


7, Thomas, 


tt 


1, Daniel, 


tt 


I, James, 


Alexandria, 


, Joseph, 


Washington, 


t, Charles I., 


Alexandria, 


ers, John, 


Washington, 


ler, Walter S., 


it 



Appointed and Reappointed. 

Februar7 10, 1851, 1854. 

March 3, 1868. 

May 24, 1811. 

September 18, 1863, 1865, 1869. 

September 24, 1856. 

May 4, 1861. 

March 1, 1820. 

March 16, 1801. 

August 6, 1866. 

December 17, 1830, 1835, 1840. 

1845. 
March 29, 1836. 

March 16, 1801, 1807, 1812, 1817. 
October 1, 1846. 
July 6, 1853. 
December 5, 1808, 1813, 1818, 

1823, 1829, 1833, 1839. 
March 29, 1836, 1844. 
January 17, 1806. 
December 20, 1825, 1830. 
August 26, 1866, 1867, 1870. 
November 2, 1843. 
January 31, 1831, 1833. 
January 15, 1829, 1834. 
April 1, 1846. 
May 1, 1858, 1861. 
February 15, 1816, 1822, 1827. 
July 21, 1864, 1865, 1867, 1870. 
January 18, 1846. 
August 11, 1841, 1852, 1855, 1858, 

1861, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1868. 
May 4, 1861. 
May 5, 1828, 1833, 1838, 1844, 

1849, 1851, 1855, 1858. 
March 1, 1820, 1825, 1830, 1836, 

1843, 1849, 1852, 1855, 1858, 

1861. 
March 16, 1801. 
December 16, 1817, 1823, 1826, 

1833, 1837, 1846. 
July 29, 1811. 1817. 
February 26, 1821, 1825. 
March 2, 1819, 1824, 1829. 
July 7, 1809, 1816, 1821. 
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Name. 


County. 


Chapin, Charles, 


Alexandria, 


Chapin, £. M., 


Washington, 


Chase, William H., 


<( 


Clark, Edward W., 


u 


Clark, John D., 


I( 


Clark, John T. C, 


(( 


Clarke, Edward W., 


(t 


Clarke, John D., 


<I 


Clarke, Rol)ert, 


<< 


Clary, William S., 


u 


Clayton, TliomaH G., 


(( 


Clements, Robert Henry, 


*t 


Connolly, Thomas C, 


(( 


Conway, Richard, 


Alexandria, 


Cook, John F., 


Washington, 


Cooper, William, 


t» 


Cooper, Henry ('., 


<t 


Coote. Clement T., 


t. 


Corbin, E. L., 


t* 


Corcoran, 'I'homas, 


4t 


Corry, James L., 


(t 


Cox, I. Florentius, 


«< 


Cox, John, 


Alexandria, 



Cox, John C, Washington, 

Crabb, John, 

Crai;?, William H., 

Crandell, James, ** 

Crawford, Richard, 

Crawford, R. R., 

Cull, James, 

Cunningham, ^ornelius, *' 

Curran, B. H.. 

Custis, (JiH). Wash'n Parke, Alexandria, 



Darley, Franklin. 
Darne, Tliomas. 
Day. Henry R.. 
Dean, Joseph, 

Dick. Elishtt Cullen, 



Washington, 
Alexandria, 
Washington, 
Alexantlria, 



Appointed and Reappointed. 

April 27, 1830. 

March 1, 1867. 

July 14, 1869, 1870. 

August 24, 1843. 

July 10, 1841, 1846, 1852, 1855, 

1858, 1861. 
October 27, 1866, 1867, 1870. 
February 1, 1828, 1833. 
May 29, 1834. 

May 22, 1826, 1832, 1849, 1854. 
June 24, 1858, 1862. 
February 14, 1862, 1865, 1866. 
July 28, 1840, 1845, 1851, 1854, 

1857. 
August 21. 1865, 1866, 1869, 1870. 
March 16, 1801. 
March 24, 1869, 1870. 
May 1, 1857. 
November 26, 1864. 
May 5, 1828, 1833, 1838, 1844. 
March 3, 1868. 
March 16. 1801, 1807, 1812, 1817, 

1823, 1828. 
April 15, 1856. 

February' 6, 18.38, 1843, 1848. 
Januarj' 20, 1823, 1828, 1833, 

1838, 1844, 1849. 
October 2, 1867, 1868. 
March 1, 1820. 
April 3, 1867, 1870. 
Septeml)er 28, 1844, 1850, 1853. 
March 12, 1857. 
April 17, 1860. 

April :m, 18.16. 1860, 1863, 1865. 
March 16, IHOI. 
August 23, 1859. 
July 7, 1809, 1816, 1821, 1825, 

1831, 18.36, 1841. 1846. 
May 1, 1S.')7. 
March 16, 1801. 
April 16, 1852. 
Noveml)er 22, 1805. 1807. 1812, 

1817. 
March 16, 1801, 1807, 1812. 
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Name. 

Donaldson, James, 
Donn, Thomas Courtney, 
Donoho, Thomas, 

Dorsett, F. R., 

Dorsey, William Hammond, 

Douglas, Samuel E., 

Dow, Jesse E., 

Druiy, Samuel, 



County. 
Washington, 



Drury, Terence, 
Dulin, James C, 
Dundas, John, 
Dunning^on, C. W. C, 
Eaches, Joseph, 
Easby, William, 
Elkins, Jeremiah, 
Emack, William, 
Faw, Abraham, 

Fearson, Joseph X., 

Fenwick, Thomas, 



Frazier, William H., 
French, Benjamin B., 
Fulmer, George H., 
Gallaher, John S., 
Gardner, Alexander, 
Gardner, Tliomas I., 
Gettys, James, 

Gettys, Robert, 
Giberson, Gilbert L., 



<< 



(( 



(( 



Alexandria, 
Washington, 
Alexandria, 
Washington, 



(( 



<( 



Alexandria, 



Washington, 



<( 



Ferguson, Benjamin W., 


« 


Fisher, Thomas J., 


(( 


Fitzhugh, William, 


Alexandria, 


Forrest, Bladen, 


Washington, 


Forrest, George, 


a 


Forrest, Joseph, 


i( 


Fowle, William, 


Alexandria, 


Frailey, Charles S., 


Washington, 



Appointed and Reappointed. 

August 10, 1805, 1869, 1870. 
July 13, 1842, 1848, 1853, 1856. 
October 9, 1843, 1850, 1854, 1868, 

1861, 1803, 1860. 
April 19, 1867. 
March 16, 1801. 
March 12, 1863, 1865. 
May 1, 1843. 
November 17, 1836, 1842, 1847, 

1852, 1855, 1858, 1861, 1864, 

1865. 
May 1, 1857, 1867, 1868. 
July 14, 1869, 1870. 
April 27, 1802. 
July 8, 1852, 1856, 1860. 
February 14, 1845. 
April 26, 1849. 
April 30, 1832. 
May 22, 1826. 
March 16, 1801, 1807, 1812, 1817, 

1823, 1828. 
February 27, 1841, 1846, 1862, 

1855, 1858, 1862. 
May 16, 1805, 1807, 1812, 1817, 

1823. 
June 24, 1858, 1862, 1865. 
July 15, 1856, 1860. 
March 16, 1801. 
July 22, 1850. 
September 20, 1866. 
November 22, 1810, 1817, 1823, 

1828, 1833, 1837. 
September 25, 1841. 
March 11, 1857. 
November 21, 1866, 1867, 1870. 
July 6, 1840, 1846, 1851, 1854. 
August 6, 1856, 1860. 
November 23, 1864, 1865, 1868. 
July 14, 1869. 

November 6, 1806, 1867, 1870. 
DecemlK^r 20, 1825. 1830, 1835, 

1840. 
May 26, 1824, 1830, 1835, 1840. 
June 24, 1858, 1862, 1865, 1868. 
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Name. 

Gilpin, George, 
Gilverson, Gilbert L., 
Gladmon, Asa, 
Goddard, John H., 



Harper, William C, 
Harris, Joseph, 
Harvey, Henry L., 
Haw, Henry, 

Hazard, O. E. P., 
Heap, Gwinn Harris, 
Hebb, William, 
Hedrick, Robert G., 
Hepburn, David, 
Herbert, John, 
Heugh, John, 
Hewett, William. 
Higdon, Gustavus, 
Hilton, John P., 
Hogmire, Conrad, 
Hollingshead, John S., 

Holton, Amos, 
Holtzman, John, 
Holtxman, Thomas, 
Hooe, Bernard, 
Hopkins, DaWd, 
Hou^^hman, Jacob, 



County. 

Alexandria, 
Washington, 



(I 



Goszler, J. Mason, 


<{ 


Greenleaf, Albert, 


<< 


Greer, William, 


t( 


Gnibb, John, 


Alexandria, 


Grubb, Samuel, 


Washington, 


Gunnell, Presley, 


Alexandria, 


Gunnel 1, William H., 


Washington, 


Hall, Da\id, 


i( 


Hall, Hilman A., 


*< 


Hamilton, Samuel, 


<< 


Hampton, Thomas R., 


»< 


Handy, Edward G., 


t< 



Alexandria, 
Washington, 



ii 



<4 



Alexandria, 
Washington, 



(< 



Alexandria, 

Washington. 

Alexandria, 



ApponrrED A:n> RsAFVonrrED. 

March 16, 1801, 1807, 1812. 

March 1, 1839. 

May 1, 1861, 1864. 

January 18, 1842, 1847, 1852, 

1855, 1858, 1861, 1864; May 17, 

1867; October 4, 1867, 1868. 
July 1, 1868. 

June 30, 1853, 1857, 1858. 
May 12, 1849, 
March 4, 1842. 
September 6, 1848, 1852. 
April 27, 1802. 
December 19, 1837. 
February 1, 1828, 1833, 1838. 
February 18, 1870. 
August 10, 1804. 
January 30, 1839, 1844. 
May 28, 1862, 1865, 1866, 1869, 

1870. 
July 23, 1866, 1869, 1870. 
July 9, 1842. 

March 20, 1854, 1857, 1858. 
February 28, 1849, 1852, 1855, 

1858. 
August 22, 1856, 1860, 1866, 1867. 
November 7, 1861. 
January 22, 1829, 1834, 1839. 
August 19, 1861. 
June 8, 1861. 
March 16, 1801. 
July 10, 1815, 1821. 
March 2, 1819, 1824, 1829, 1834. 
March 1, 1820, 1825, 1830. 
May 4, 1861. 
October 14, 1841. 
March 3, 1855, 1859, 1864, 1866, 

1867. 
January 25, 1848. 
March 2, 1831, 1835. 
October 14, 1841. 
March 21, 1838, 1845. 
May 25, 1812. 
March 10. 1801, 1807, 1812, 1817, 

1823. 
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Name. 


County. 


Howison, Henry, 


Washington, 


Hunt, Amos, 


(( 


Hunter, Alexander, 


Alexandria, 


Huntington, Samuel H., 


Washington, 


Hyde, Anthony, 


(( 


Hyde, Richard A., 


n 


Johnson, Arnold B., 


n 


Johnson, John H., 


u 


Johnson, Reuben, 


Alexandria, 


Johnson, Richmond, 


Washington, 


Kane, Theodore, 


(< 


Kean, Leonard, 


(( 


Keene, Newton, 


Alexandria, 


Kell, Sen'r., Isaac, 


(( 


Kelly, Moses, 


Washington, 


Kennedy, James A., 


« 


King, P. H., 


({ 


King, Samuel, 


(i 


King, William Albert, 


«* 


King, Vincent, 


<< 


Kinsey, Benjamin S., 


<( 


Kirby, John Baptist, 


<( 


Klopfer, Edwin J., 


<» 


Lane, Thomas H., 


t< 


Laurenson, James, 


<i 


Laurenson, James, 


Alexandria, 


Lawrence, Albert G., 


Washington, 



Lee, John, 

Lee, Richard Bland, 
Lee, Thomas Sim, 
Lewis, Edward S., 



« 



<i 



(( 



i( 



Libby, Richard, 


Alexandria, 


Little, Israel, 


Washington, 


Loughborough, Hamilton, 


<( 


Lowe, Samuel P., 


« 


LufTborough, Nathan, 


(( 


Lynch, James, 


<( 


Lynn, Adam, 


Alexandria, 



Appointed and Reapfointkd. 

April 24, 1839, 1845, 1850. 
May 24, 1869, 1870. 
April 27, 1830. 
July 12, 1855. 
July 22, 1850, 1854, 1858. 
May 24, 1860, 1870. 
May 24, 1860, 1870. 
June 24, 1858, 1862, 1865, 1870. 
March 26, 1841. 
February 26, 1821, 1825. 
February 9, 1830, 1844, 1849. 
June 20, 1867; July 15, 1867. 
April 1, 1818, 1823, 1828, 1833, 

1838. 
February 27, 1841. 
February 19, 1857. 
March 10, 1851, 1854, 1858, 1861, 

1864, 1865, 1868. 
September 23, 1859. 
February 9, 1839, 1844. 
July 26, 1860. 
March 1, 1839. 
August 14, 1863. 
November 22, 1805, 1807, 1812, 

1817. 
July 22, 1867, 1868. 
October 28, 1859. 
March 21, 1853, 1856, 1860, 1863, 

1866, 1869. 
April 3, 1843. 
November 19, 1862. 
November 3, 1865. 
March 2, 1819, 1824. 
March 16, 1801. 
December 20, 1825. 
March 14. 1807, 1812. 
December 20, 1825. 
May 7, 1865, 1860. 
December 20, 1825, 1830, 1835. 
February 7, 1810, 1816, 1821, 

1825, 1831, 1838, 1841. 
October 6, 1866, 1868. 
March 6, 1817, 1823, 1828, 1833, 

1838. 



19 
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Name. 

Lytes, Henry, 
McCathran, Donald, 
McCeney, George, 
McCormick, William J., 
McCoy, H. C, 
McCutchen, John, 
McDaniel, Ezekiel, 
McKenna, Patrick, 
McKinney, John, 
McKnight, Charles, 
McNeir, George, 
McPherson, John D., 
Mackall, Benj. Franklin, 
Manning, \V. A., 
Marsh, Richard H., 
Marrthall, James, 
Martin, AVilliam, 
Mar^'nmn, Horatio R., 
Mason, John, 
Mason, Thomas F., 
Mason, Thompson F., 
Mattingly, Edward W., 
Mattingly, (ieorge, 
Meyer, Franklin S., 

Middleton, Erasmus J., 
Milburn, Bene<lict, 

Miller, Xehemiah H., 
Mills, John, 
Mills, Robert X., 
Mills, Samuel C, 
Mills, William N., 
MiniAe, Charles, 
Minor, John W., 
Minor, William, 

Moore, Benjamin, 
Moore, Jesse, 
Morgan, Jacob, 

Morsell, Benjamin K., 

Morsell, Benjamin W., 



(( 



ti 



« 



i< 



t< 



« 



« 



County. Appointed and Reappointed. 

Washington, March 3, 1865. 

October 4, 1866. 

June 3, 1858. 

January 10, 1849, 1852, 1855. 

July 30, 1866. 

July 18, 1840, 1854. 

March 1, 1820, 1825. 

May 1, 1857, 1861. 
Alexandria, November 22, 1805, 1807, 1812. 

March 3, 1837, 1842. 
Washington, July 6, 1850, 1854, 1857. 
Alexandria, March 3, 1843. 
Washington, Apnl 1, 1818, 1841. 

June 24, 1858. 

July 25, 1808. 

June 18, 1838, 1844, 1849. 

March 2, 1867, 1870. 

May 24, 1869. 

March 16, 1801. 
Alexandria, February 1, 1828, 1833, 1838. 

March 20, 1838. 
Washington, June 18, 1838, 1844. 

May 1, 1857, 1861. 

February 28, 1849, 1852, 1856, 
1860. ' 

March 3, 1857. 

October 8, 1844, 1850, 1854, 1858, 
1861, 1865. 

April 7, 1864, 1865. 

August 18, 1858. 
Alexandria, November 27, 1839. 
Washington, November 24, 1868, 1869. 
Alexandria, March 17, 1840, 1845. 
Washington, June 20, 1808. 
Alexandria, April 6, 1836, 1841. 

June 22, 1814, 1820. 1825, 1830. 
1846. 
\\'ashinton, March 16, 1801. 1818. 

January 2. 1822. 
Alexandria, April 1, 1818, 1823, 1828, 1833, 

1838. 

October 10, 186.), 1866. 
Washington, l>eceml>er 17, 1830. 1835, 1840, 

1846, 18.')1. 1854. 



(« 



<< 



<• 



(( 



(( 



(< 



«» 



<( 



«t 



{< 



<< 
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Name. 

Moulder, John N., 
Mulloy, William A., 
Murphy, Francis J., 
Murray, Charles, 
Murray, Henry G., 
Xaylor, George, 
Xaylor, Henry, 

Keale, Christopher, 
Kelson, Joshua, 
Newton, Walter, 
Newton, William, 
Nixon, Richard B., 
Nourse, Charles J., 
Oakley, John, 
Offutt, Z. K., 
Ord, James, 

O'Reily, Henry, 
Ott, John, 
Page, John, 
Palmer, William G., 
Parrott, Richard, 
Partello, William P., 
Pearson, Peter M., 
Pearson, Samuel W., 
Peck, Joseph, 

Peter, John, 
Peter, Thomas, 

Peyton, Francis, 

Peyton, Thomas W., 
Pierce, Isaac, 
Pierce, Joshua, 

Plant, Joseph T. K., 
Plater, William, 
Powell, Cuthbert, 
Purcell William F.. 
Queen, Charles R.. 
Queen, Henry M., 
Queen, John R., 



« 



(« 



<< 



a 



CouxTY. Appointed and Reappointed. 

Washington, May 13, 1820, 1825, 1831, 1835. 

April 15, 1856, 1860. 

April 15, 1856, 1860. 

December 30, 1841. 

May 1, 1857. 

May 5, 1828, 1833, 1838. 

November 13, 1839, 1845, 1850, 
1853, 1856, 1860. 
Alexandria, June 22, 1814, 1820, 1825, 1830. 
Washington, December 17, 1830, 1835. 

January 2, 1822. 
Alexandria, June 22« 1814. 
Washington, January 5, 1869. 

March 14, 1839, 1845, 1850. 

April 27, 1802. 

June 2, 1855. 

January, 2, 1822, 1827, 1832, 
1837. 
Alexandria, March 14, 1807, 1812. 
Washington, August 29, 1805, 1807, 1812, 1817. 

October 5, 1849. 

June 13, 1857. 

May 11, 1805, 1807, 1812, 1817. 

August 2, 1865. 

February 28, 1849, 1852. 

July 14, 1869, 1870. 

August 22, 1856, 1860, 1863, 
1866. 

February 15, 1816. 1822, 1827. 

March 16, 1801, 1807, 1812, 1817, 
1823, 1828, 1833. 
Alexandria, March 1.6, 1801, 1818, 1823, 1828, 

1833. 

June 22, 1814. 
Washington, April 27, 1802. 

May 1, 1839, 1845, 1850, 1853, 
1856, 1860. 

November 21, 1866, 1868. 

October 14, 1841. 
Alexandria, March 16, 1801, 1807, 1812. 
Washington, March 18, 1846. 

October 26, 1857. 

July 7, 1809. 

May 1, 1857, 1861. 



a 
n 
ft 
tt 
ft 

n 
(I 



lis 

« 
ft 
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Name. 


County. 


Radcliflf, William S., 


Washington, 


Kapine, Daniel, 


(( 


Ray, Alfred, 


(( 


Reaver, Henry, 


M 


Reinizell, Anthony, 


(( 


Reintzell, Daniel, 


(( 


Reynolds, Enoch, 


it 


Richards, John, 


Alexandria, 


Riggs, Jr., George W., 


Washington, 


Ringgold, Tench, 


Alexandria, 


Roche, Robert J., 


Washington, 


Rose, Henry, 


Alexandria, 


Roth well, Andrew, 


Washington, 


Rowland, Daniel, 


(( 


Saunders, David, 




Schmidt, Ernest L., 


(( 


Scott, Charles, 


Alexandria, 


Sewell, Clement, 


it 


Shekell, Richard R., 


Washington, 


Shellaber, Jonathan, 


Alexandria, 


Shepherd, Arthur, 


Washington, 


Shillaber, Jonathan, 


Alexandria, 


Shoemaker, Pierce, 


Washington, 


felacum, George, 


Alexandria, 


Smallwood, E. W., 


Washington, 


Smallwood, Samuel, 


(( 


Smith, Alexander, 


Alexandria 


Smith, A. T. , 


(( 


bmith, Clement, 


Washington, 


bmith, Daniel, 


(( 


Smith, David R., 


it 


Smith, Fleet, 


n 


bmith, John L., 


(< 


Smith, Samuel H., 


t( 



Smoot, Samuel, 
Snowden, Edgar, 
Sommers, John A., 
Spalding, Bernard, 
Spalding, H. C, 



t< 



Alexandria, 
Washington, 



<( 



Appointed and Reappointed. 

April 29, 1816, 1820. 

March 14, 1807, 1812, 1817, 1823. 

April 28, 1849, 1854, 1858. 

July 25, 1845, 1852, 1866, 1858, 

1861, 1864, 1865. 
April 27, 1802. 
March 16, 1801, 1812, 1817, 1828, 

1828. 
February 26, 1821, 1825, 1831. 
March 14, 1807, 1812. 
May 7, 1855, 1860. 
March 29, 1836, 1841. 
August 22, 1856. 
November 22, 1805. 
March 10, 1851,1854,1857. 
April 30, 1856, 1861. 
April 29, 1840, 1845, 1851, 1854, 

1857. 
April 6, 1869. 
June 27, 1834, 1840, 1845. 
March 14, 1807, 1812. 
October 26, 1857, 1861, 1864. 
April 27, 1830, 1836. 
July 25, 1868. 
June 27, 1834. 
April 8, 1851, 1855, 1859. 
April 27, 1802. 
September 29, 1843. 
August 10, 1804, 1807, 1812, 1817, 

1823. 
March 16, 1801, 1807, 1812. 
March 3, 1843. 
April 29, 1837. 
March 3, 1855. 

September 19, 1866, 1867, 1870. 
June 27, 1834. 

September 5, 1844, 1850, 1853. 
March 14, 1807, 1812, 1817, 1823, 

1828, 1833. 
May 7, 1839, 1845, 1850, 1853. 
March 26, 1841, 1846. 
March 26, 1824. 
March 1, 1820, 1825. 
July 15, 1856, 1860. 
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Name. 


County. 


Stettenius, Samuel, 


Washington, 


Stevens, Paul, 


(i 


aStewart, William W., 


i< 


aStoddert, Benjamin, 


(( 


Stratton, William R., 


(< 


Stull, John I., 


ti 


£wann, Willam T., 


Alexandria, 


Baylor, George, 


i( 


"Thayer, John M., 


Washington, 


TThomas, Jenkin, 


(( 


TThompson, Jonah, 


Alexandria, 


^Thompson, William, 


Washington, 


Tirhomton, George A., 


Alexandria, 


"Uhomton, William, 


Washington, 


-^niirelkeld, John, 


(( 


•in^icker, William W., 


« 


^^-Tumer, Thomas, 


(( 


^^antine, John P., 


it 


^^anzandt, Nicholas B., 


u 



^amum, James M., 
^^owell, Thomas, 
^^alker, James C, 
"^'alker, Zachariah, 
^^■all, Orindatus S. B., 
">¥alter, Charles, 
"^annall, Charles P., 

"XVard, James, 
"Washington, Sr., Lund, 
"Waters, William, 



"Vatts, Richard Key, 
>Vatt8, Richard K., 
'Waugh, Alexander, 
Waugh, W. A., 
Way, Andrew, 
Weaver, Erastus C, 



(( 



Alexandria, 
Washington, 






Alexandria, 
Washington, 
Alexandria, 
Washington, 






Appointed and Reappointkd. 

April 24, 1834, 1839, 1844, 

August 7, 1849, 1854. 

May 10, 1841. 

March 16, 1801. 

May 28, 1861. 

June 25, 1838, 1844, 1849. 

April 1, 1818. 

March 16, 1801. 

March 18, 1846. 

April 15, 1856, 1860. 

March 16, 1801, 1807, 1812, 1817, 

1823, 1828, 1833. 
December 24, 1835, 1840, 1849, 

1852, 1856, 1860, 1863, 1866, 

1869. 
March 6, 1817. 
March 16, 1801, 1807, 1812, 1817, 

1823. 
March 14, 1807, 1812, 1817, 1823, 

1828. 
October 3, 1866, 1867. 
June 27, 1834, 1840, 1845. 
January 16, 1847. 
December 17, 1830, 1835, 1840, 

1846, 1851, 1857. 
May 7, 1812, 1817. 
June 22, 1814, 1820, 1825. 
April 12, 1870. 

August 11, 1841, 1847, 1852, 1855. 
April 6, 1869. 

June 25, 1856, 1860, 1865, 1868. 
March 3, 1855, 1859, 1862, 1865, 

1868. 
June 24, 1858. 
February 24, 1847, 1852. 
September 1, 1817, 1823, 1828, 

1833, 1837, 1843, 1848, 1852, 

1855. 
March 3, 1843. 
March 29, 1848. 
March 28, 1837, 1843. 
April 30, 1856. 
March 2, 1819, 1824, 1829. 
July 14, 1869, 1870. 
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Name. 

Webster, Charles P., 
Weightman, Roger C, 

Weils, Jr., John, 
Wertz, Henry, 
Wharton, Charles H. W., 

White, Robert, 



County. 
Washington, 



« 

« 
« 
tt 



WTiitney, Lewis F., 




Williams, Hampton C, 




Williams, John W., 




Williams, Thomas J., 




Wilson, Charles, 




Wiltberger, Charles H., 




Wise, George, 


Alexandria, 



Wise, Nathaniel, 

Wise, Jr., Peter, 

Wit man, George, 

Woodward, William R., 

Woster, J. Rutherford, 

Wright, J. M., 

Young, George Washington, 

Young, James, 

Young, Nicholas, 

Young, Robert, 



Washington, 



<( 



« 



<< 



(( 



Alexandria, 



Appointed and Rea ppoin t ed . 

March 3, 1865, 1868. 

April 29« 1816, 1822, 1827, 1832, 

1837. 
May 29, 1830, 1836, 1841. 
November 18, 1826, 1832. 
February 26, 1821, 1825, 1831, 

1836. 
April 29, 1840, 1845, 1851, 1854, 

1858, 1860, 1866, 1868. 
March 20, 1855. 
June 29, 1843. 
March 18, 1846. 
April 30, 1856, 1860, 1863. 
October 14, 1865. 
November 4, 1837, 1843, 1848, 

1853, 1856, 1860, 1863, 1866. 
June 22, 1814, 1820, 1825, 1831, 

1836. 
April 1, 1818, 1823, 1828. 
March 16, 1801. 
August 22, 1856, 1860. 
March 3, 1847, 1852, 1855, 1859. 
March 3, 1865. 
March 21, 1853, 1856. 
March 3, 1827. 

March 2, 1819, 1824, 1829, 1834. 
March 14, 1807, 1812, 1817, 1823. 
November 22, 1805, 1807, 1812, 

1817, 1823. 



APPOINTED BY GOVERNOR PRIOR TO JUNE 20, 

1874, AND COMMISSIONERS FROM 

THAT DATE UNTIL 1878. 



Name. 

Anderson, D. \V., 
Bailey, John, 
Baker, Davis, 

Bates, Edgar H., 

Bates, J. F., 
Bohrer, George A., 



Appointed and Reappointed. 

April 9, 1872 (died February, 1873). 

March 21, 1873. 1876. 

September 18, 1871 (resigned September 20, 
1873). 

September, 18, 1871, 1874 (removed Janu- 
ary 26, 1875). 

April 29, 1873, 1876. 

September 18, 1871, 1874, 1877. 
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Name. 

Boswell, F. A., 
Brooke, Zach. B., 
Buckey, M. V., 
Callan, N., 
Clark, J. T. C, 
CJonnolly, Martin, 
Cook, John F., 
Craig, William H., 
Dawson, Luther G., 
Donaldson, James, 
Drury, Terence, 
Dulin, James C, 
Ferguson, Benjamin W., 
Frazier, William H., 
Gardner, Thomas I., 
Green, William G., 
Hall, Hillman, A., 
Handy, James A., 
Harper, William C, 
Hauptman, George W., 

Hughes, R. v.. 
Hunt, Amos, 
Hyde, R, A., 
Johnson, Henry Clay, 
Johnson, John H., 
Joseph, Simon, 

IvCCSC, A, l!i« 1^., 

Keller, Caspar, 
Kelly, M. Frank, 
Kimmell, O., 
Klopfer, Edwin J., 

Lawrenson, Janien, 
Lazenby, Thomas J. 

Martin, William, 
Milans, Henry G., 

Mills, Samuel C, 
Moulton, H. B., 
Nixon, R. B., 



Appointed and Reappointed. 

October 9, 1874, 1877. 

February 28, 1873, 1876. 

July 15, 1873, 1876. 

September 18, 1871, 1874, 1877. 

April 18, 1873, 1876. 

September 22, 1873, 1876. 

January 28, 1873, 1876. 

April 29, 1873, 1876. 

July 1, 1872 (term expired June 30, 1875). 

January 28, 1873, 1876, 

September 18, 1871, 1874, 1877. 

January 24, 1873, 1876. 

January 15, 1872, 1875, 1878. 

April 29, 1873, 1876. 

February 28, 1873, 1876. 

September 18, 1871, 1874, 1877. 

February 18, 1873, 1876. 

March 20, 1873 (resigned May 14, 1873). 

April 29, 1873, 1876. 

November 25, 1871 (term expired Novem- 
ber 24, 1874). 

September 18, 1871, 1874, 1877. 

January 28, 1873, 1876. 

January 28, 1873, 1876. 

July 31, 1873, 1876. 

April 19, 1873 (died July 24, 1873). 

August 1, 1872, 1875. 

September 18, 1871 (term expired Septem- 
ber 17, 1874). 

September 18, 1871 (resigned June 4, 1872). 

February 21, 1873, 1876. 

August 9, 1875. 

September 18, 1871; June 19, 1874 (re- 
Higned August 3, 1874). 

March 20, 1872; March 19, 1875. 

September 18, 1871, 1874 (removed Janu- 
ary 25, 1875). 

February 28, 1873, 1876. 

September 18, 1871 (term expired Septem- 
ber 17, 1874). 

March 28, 1872, 1875. 

October 29, 1872, 1875. 

January 20. 1872 (term expired January 
10, 1875). 
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Name. 

Plant, Joseph T. K., 
Powell, J. Tyler, 
Robinson, E. B., 
Sampson, J. P., 
Schmidt, Ernest L., 
Shea, Thomas J., 
Tait, James A., 

Taylor, A. S., 
Thomas, Jenkin, 
Thompson, William, 
Tindall, William, 



Tyler, Daniel, 
Wall, O. S. B., 
Walter, Charles, 
Weaver, E. C, 
Webster, Charles P., 
Webster, W. J., 



Appointed Ain) Reappointed. 

September 18, 1871, 1874, 1877. 

October 4, 1873 (resigned July 2, 1875). 

December 29, 1873, 1876. 

May 27, 1873, 1876. 

May 20, 1872 (term expired May 19, 1875). 

April 12, 1873, 1876. 

September 18, 1871 (resigned June 16, 

1874) ; reappointed June 16, 1874. 
April 5, 1873, 1876. 
September 18, 1871, 1874, 1877. 
March 7, 1872, 1875. 
September 18, 1871 (resigned June 5,1874) ; 

reappointed June 5,1874; August 3,1874; 

January, 21, 1875. 
December 15, 1874, 1877. 
April 6, 1872 (term expired April 6, 1875). 
September 18, 1871, 1874, 1877. 
February 3, 1873, 1876. 
November 21, 1872, 1875. 
September 18, 1874, 1877. 



By the terms of the second section of the act of Con- 
gress approved June 7, 1878 (20 Stats. 100) the terms 
of the office of all of the above who were in office ended 
on the 30th day after the approval of that act, and by 
the terms of this act the following Justices of the Peace 
were appointed by the President : 

Name. 



Armstrong, George H., 
Best, Robert W., 
Buckey, Math las V., 

Bundy, C. S., 

Callan, Thomas H., 
Chase, William H., vice 

Simon Wolf (Resigned), 
Church, Alonzo W., 
Church, Samuel R., 
Clark, John T. C, 

Vice George E. Harris 
(Term ex.), 



Confirmed and Commissioned. 

After 1888 dates of commissions are given. 

August 22, 1890. 

January 30, 1895. 

June 18, 1878, 1882; July 26, 1886; August 

7, 1890. 
June 18, 1878, 1882, 1886; June 14, 1890, 

1894; June 9, 1898. 
January 23, 1900. 

March 10, 1882. 

June 19, 1878 (resigned May 8, 1882). 

July 20, 1894; May 25, 1898. 



June 20, 1882 (rejected). 
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Name. 

Joseph W., vice Isaiah 
maker (Ck>inmis8ion 
ned), 



Terrence A., 
John, vice J. N. 

gr (Removed), 

, A. Herbert, 

lillman A., vice A. W. 

rch (Resigned), 

r, William C, vice S. 

[ills (Term expired), 

, George E., 

^k, William, 

:t, Emanuel M., 

tn, Oliver P., 

p, John P., 
J. Barton, 

Samuel C, vice A. C. 

ards (Term expired). 



t, William W., vice 
iam Helmick, de- 
ed, 

John, 

s, Jared C, 
lell, John H., 
, John N., vice A. S. 
lor (Term expired), 
[, Lewis I., vice John 
Athrop (Resigned), 



le, A. G., 
ds, A. C, 
'dson, Albert L., 
Charles F., 

, Carroll W., 
r, Luke C, 

rt, H. T., 



Confirmed and Commisbioked. 



(Recess) December 11^ 1878; April 3, 1882; 

(Recess) Vice Jenkin Thomas, deceased, 

March 12, 1886, 1890, 1894. 
December 14, 1899. 

(Recess) May 18, 1887. 
June 9, 1898. 

(Recess) December 11, 1878, 1882. 

June 18, 1886, 1890, 1894. 

June 18, 1878. 

June 18, 1878, 1882, 1886. 

August 27, 1890, 1894; July 8, 1898. 

April 25, 1893; October 20, 1897. 

June 18, 1878. 

December 14, 1899. 

June 20, 1882; January 20, 1887, vice John 
T. C. Clark (term expired) January 19, 
1891, 1895, 1899. 



September 13, 1888. 

June 18, 1878, 1882; August 9, 1886. 

(Recess). 

April 20, 1892, 1896; May 19, 1900. 

June 18, 1886. 

April 28, 1879; May 4, 1883. 

September 6, 1888; December 13, 1892, 1896, 

1900. 
June 18, 1878, 1882; August 9, 1886, 1890. 
June 18, 1878. 
December 14, 1899. 
June 13, 1894 (resigned November 10, 

1897). 
December 18, 1894. 
March 18, 1886; May 7, 1890, 1894; April 

21, 1898. 
June 18, 1878. 
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Name. 

Tait, James A., vice Samuel 

M. Wilcox (Resigned), 
Taylor, Anson S., 

Thomas, Jenkin, vice H. T. 
Taggart (Term expired). 

Van Dyke, Edmund W., 

Walter, Charles, 

Weiss, Conrad H., 

Wilcox, Samuel M., 

Williamson, Wm. Preston, 
vice Simon Wolf (Re- 
signed), 

Willson, Ruttledge, 

Wolf, Simon, 



CONEIRMED AND COMMISSIONED. 

June 20, 18S2; July 3, 1886; June 18, 1890. 
June 19, 1878, 1882; January 16, 1890; 
March 5, 1894, 1898. 

June 20, 1882. 

February 25, 1898. 

June 18, 1878, 1882, 1886, 1890. 

February 18, 1898. 

Jime 19, 1878 (resigned May 8, 1882). 



(Recess). 

January 13, 1883, 1887. 

June 19, 1878, 1882. 



The act of June 7, 1878, was repealed by the provisions 
of the Code which went into effect January 1, 1902. The 
new law provides for ten justices to be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
who are to serve for a term of four years at a stated 
compensation. The Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia is authorized to divide the District into ten 
sub-districts and prescribe the place in each where the 
Justice shall have his office, with power to change the 
same from time to time as the volume and convenience 
of the business may require. 

In accordance with this law the President on the 16th 
day of December, 1901, appointed and on the 17th day 
of December, 1901, the Senate confirmed the ten justices, 
who were thereafter assigned by the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, as follows: 

Charles S. Bundy, 344 D Street, N. W., Sub. Dist. No. 1. 
Samuel C. Mills, 1316 14th Street, N. W., Sub. Dist. No. 2. 
Samuel R. Church, 100 P Street, N. W., Sub. Dist. No. 3. 
Luke C. Stridor, 308 East Capitol Street, Sub. Dist. No. 4. 
Lewis I. O'Neal, 500 7th Street, S. VV., Sub. Dist. No. 5. 
H. Randall Webb, S. W. Cor. Pa. Ave and 17th Street, N. W., Sub. 
Dist. No. 0. 
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Halbert E, Paine, 1323 32d Street, N. W., Sub. Dist. No. 7. 
Robert H. Terrell, 2212 Brightwood Ave., Sub. Dist. No. 8. 
Thomas H. Callan, S. E. Cor. Lincoln Ave. and R Street, N. E., Sub. 
Dist. No. 9. 

Emanuel M. Hewlett, 33 Monroe Street, Anacostia, Sub. Dist. No. 10. 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Members of the Levy Court for the County of Wash- 
ington. 

By an Act of Congress passed on the 1st day of July, 
1812, entitled **An Act conferring certain powers on the 
Lev}' Court for the County of Washington, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,'^ it is provided that the Levy Court 
for the County of Washington aforesaid shall consist 
of seven members, to be designated by the President of 
the United States from among the existing Magistrates 
of the said County, in the following manner, that is to 
say, two of the said members to be chosen from among 
the Magistrates residing in that part of the County lying 
eastward of Rock Creek and without the limits of the 
City of Washington, two from among those residing in 
that part of the County westward of Rock Creek and 
without the limits of Georgetown and three from among 
those residing within the limits of Georgetown. 

**The city of Washington, although not represented in the 
court, was required by section 11 of the same act to bear and 
defray equally with the other parts of the coimty the general 
county expenses and charges, other than for the expenses of 
the roads and bridges outside of the limits of Washington and 
Georgetown; but by section 16 of the act of ^lay 17, 1848 
(9 Stats. 230), the President was directed to appoint four 
members from the city of Washington in addition to the 
seven appointable from the other portions of the District. 

**The requirement that the membership of the court should 
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be selected from among the justices of the peace for the county 
of Washington was repealed May 3, 1862, by an act of that 
date (12 Stats. 384). 

**By an act approved March 3, 1863 (12 Stats. 799) the 
membership of the court was reduced to nine persons, with- 
out respect to their occupations, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, in such manner that the 
terms of one-third of the members should expire annually, 
and its jurisdiction and functions were specifically prescribed. 

* * The functions of the levy court remained substantially as 
established by the last-named act until May 31, 1871, when 
the court was abolished by the act of February 21, 1871 (16 
Stats. 428) which consolidated the local governments in the 
District into one municipality. ''^T/ie Establishment and 
Government of the District of Columbia by William TindaU, 
page 16. 

District. 



Name. 

Samuel H. Smith, 
Nicholas Young, 
Nathan Lufborough, 
John Threlkeld 
Thomas Corcoran, 
John Ott, 
Thomas Peter, 

Samuel H. Smith, 
Nicholas Young, 
Nathan Lufborough, 
John Threlkeld, 
Thomas Corcoran, 
John Peter, 
Thomas Peter, 

John Cox, 

Samuel H. Smith, 
Nicholas Young, 
Nathan Lufborough, 
John Threlkeld, 
Thomas Corcoran, 
John Cox, 
Thomas Peter, 



Eastward of Rock Creek, 



k< 



n 



Westward of Rock Creek, 



<( 



« 



Georgetown, 



(( 



(( 



Eastward of Rock Creek, 



(( 



(( 



Westward of Rock Creek, 



(( 



(( 



Georgetown, 



(( 



<( 



Date of 
Commission. 

14 July, 1812. 

3 May, 1813. 

2 May, 1814. 

1 May, 1815. 

1 July, 1816. 
30 April, 1817. 



30 April, 1818. 
27 M^y, 1819. 

4 May, 1820. 

2 May, 1821. 
20 May, 1822. 



Georgetown in place of 
John Peter resigned, 

Eastward of Rock Creek, 



} 



4 Sept., 1822. 



a 



tt 



Westward of Rock Creek, 



i( 



Georgetown, 



i( 



<( 



3 May, 1823. 

1 May, 1824. 

30 April, 1825. 

28 April, 1826. 
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Name. 

Samuel H. Smith, Eastward of RckA Greek, 
(Jeorge Washington Young, " " 

Nathan Lufborough, Westward of Rock Creek, 

John ThrelkelJ, 

TliomBs Corcoran, Georgetown, 
John Cox, " 

Thomas Peter, " 



Samuel H. Smith, 
George Naylor, 
Nathan Lufborough, 

iTohn ThrelkelJ, 



Tlicm. 



Core 



Eastward of Ro<k Credc, 
Westward of Rot^ Creek, 
Georgetown, 



5 Maj, 1828. 
I Haj, 1889. 



Samuel H. Smith, 
George Naylor, 
Nathan Lufborongh, 
Jiilm Threlkdd, 
Edmund Brooke, 
John Cox, 
Thomas Peter, 
Samuel H. Smith, 
George Naylor, 
Kathan Lufborough, 

E.iniiin.i Brooke, 
John Cox, 
Thomas Peter, 
Samuel H. Smith, 
Qeorge Naylor, 
Nathan Lufborough, 
l>'ni« C'iirl>cry 
Edmund BrooKe, 
John Cox. 
James Gettys, 
Samuel H. Smith, 
George Naylor, 
Nathan Lufborough, 
Edmund Jirooke, 
Lewis Carbery, 
John Cox, 
James Gettys, 



Eastward of Rock Credi, 
Westward of Rock Creek, 
Georgetown, 

Eastward o( Rock Creek, 
Westward of Rock Creek, 

Eastward of Rock Creek, 
Westward of Rook Creek, 

Eastward of Rock Creek, 
Westward of Rock Creek, 
Qe<)rgetown, 



27 April, 1831. 

'> 3 May, 1832. 

2 May, 1833. 
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NAim. 

Samuel E. Smith, 
George Naylor, 
i<athan Lufborough, 
uewiB Carbery, 
dohn Cox, 
Jamea Gettye, 

Bamuel H. Smith, 
George Naylor, 
Nathan Lufborough, 
Clement Smith, 

l^wls Ciirbciy, 

Jamea Gettya, 
George Naylor, 
Charles H. WiltbeVger, 
Nathan Lufborough, 
Clement Smith, 
I-iewis Caibery, 

James Gettys, 
George Naylor, 
Charlea H. Wiltberger, 
Nathan Lufborough, 
Joshua Pierce, 
1^'wis <'.irl.ciy, 
John Cox, 
James Gettys, 

I. F. Cox, 
Duviii Suuiidcis, 
Nathan Lufborough, 
Joshua Pierce, 
Lewis Carbery, 
John Cox, 
Robert WhiU, 
1. F. Cox, 
Henry Naylor, 
Nathan Lufborough, 
Joshua Pierce, 
Lewis Carbery, 
John Cox, 
Robert White, 



Eastward of Rock Creek, I 

Westward of Rock Creek, I 
Georgetown, I 

Eastward of Rock Creek, 
Westward of Rock Creek, 
Georgetown, 

Eastward of Rock Creek, -i 
Westward of Rock Creek, 
Georgetown, 

Eastward of Rock Creek, i 

Westward of Rock Creek, 
Georgetown, 

Eastward of Rock Creek, -i 
Westward of Rock Creek, 
Georgetown, 

Eastward of Rock Creek, 
Westward of Rock Creek, 
Georgetown, 



3 May, 1841. 
2 May, 1342. 
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Name. 

I. F. Cox, 
Henry Naylor, 
Joshua Pierce, 
Charles R. Belt, 
Lewis Carbery, 
John Cox, 
Robert White, 



D18TBICT. 

Eastward of Rock Creek, 
« « 

Westward of Rock Creek, 

(4 

Georgretown, 



Date of 
Commission. 



« 



(( 



1 May, 1843. 
' 6 May, 1844. 



L F. Cox, 
Henry Naylor, 
Joshua Pierce, 
Lewis Carbery, 
John Cox, 
Robert White, 

I. F. Cox, 
Henrv Navlor, 
Joshua Pierce, 
Charles R. Belt, 
John Cox, 
Robert White. 
Lewis Carberv'. 



Eastward of Rock Creek, 



« 



« 



Westward of Rock Creek, 
Georgetown, 



(i 



Eastward of Rock Creek, 
Westward of Rock Creek, 
Georgetown, 



« 



<( 



« 



5 May, 1845. 
4 May, 1846. 



3 May, 1847. 
1 May, 1848. 



Henry Naylor, 
Alfred Ray, 
Charles R. Belt, 
Joshua Pierce, 
Lewis Carbery, 
John Cox, 
Robert White, 



Eastward of Rock Creek, 
Westward of Rock Creek, 
Georgetown, 



« 



(i 



^ 7 May, 1849. 



Henry Naylor, 
Charles R. Wiltberger, 
Charles R. Belt, 
Joshua Pierce, 
Le^as Carbery, 
William R. Woodward, 
Robert \Miite, 
Samuel Drury, 
Benjamin K. Morsell, 
John F. Cox, 
James Crandell, 



Eastward of Rock Creek, 



ti 



tt 



Westward of Rock Creek, 



(( 



It 



Georgetown, 



« 



Washington, 



a 

ti 



Note. — By Act 
of Congress 

Massed 17 May, 
848. It Is also 
provided that 
four addltlcMial 
members of said 
Court shall l>« 
annually ap- 
pointed from the 
City of Wash- 
ington. 

6 May, 1850. 
5 May, 1851. 
1 May, 1852. 
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Name. 

Henry Naylor, 
Henry Haw, 
Joshua Pierce, 
Charles R. Belt, 
Robert White, 
Lewis Carbery, 
Joseph N. Fearson, 
Benjamin K. Morsell, 
Samuel Drury, 
Franklin S. Myer, 
James A. Kennedy, 
Henry Haw, 
Zacariah Walker, 
Joshua Pierce, 
Hamilton Loughborough, 
Robert White, 
Lewis Carbery, 
Joseph N. Fearson, 
Samuel Drury, 
James A. Kennedy, 
George W. Riggs, Jr., 
George McNeir, 
Henry Haw, 
Sayles J. Bowen, 
Joshua Pierce, 
Hamilton Loughborough, 
Robert White, 
Lewis Carbery, 
Joseph N. Fearson, 
Samuel Drury, 
James A. Kennedy, 
George W. Riggs, Jr. 
George McNeir, 
William G. Palmer, 
Henry Naylor, 
Henry Haw, 
Joshua Pierce, 
Hamilton Loughborough, 
Robert White, 
Lewis Carbery, 
Richard R. Crawford, 
Samuel Drury, 
George W. Riggs, 
James A. Kennedy, 
Wm. G. Palmer, 



District. 
Eastward of Rock Creek, 

Westward of Rock Creek, 

Georgetown, 



Date of 
Commission. 



« 






Washington, 



(( 



<( 



(i 



2 May, 1853. 
1 May, 1854. 



Eastward of Rock Creek, 
Westward of Rock Creek, 
Georgetown, 



(( 






' 7 May, 1866. 



Washington, 



(( 



(( 



(i 



Eastward of Rock Creek, 
Westward of Rock Creek, 
Georgetown, 



(( 






Note. — No com- 
mission appears 
on record for 
1866. 



1 May, 1867. 



Washington, 



(( 



«< 



Washington, 

Eastward of Rock Creek, 



30 June, 1867. 



^^ 



t€ 



Westward of Rock Creek, 
Georgetown, 



f( 






3 May, 1868. 
16 April, 1859. 



Washington, 



(( 
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Name. 

George MeCeney, 
Henry Naylor, 
Jonhua Pierce, 
Hamilton Loughborough, 
Robert White, 



District. 

Eastward of Rock Creek, 
« « 

Westward of Rock Creek, 
Georgetown, 



Date of 
Commission. 



(( 



Lewis Carbery, 


(( 






7 


May, 


1860. 


Richard R. Crawford, 


(.' 












Samuel Drury, 


Washington, 












James A. Kennedy, 


<( 












(ieorge W. Riggs, 


« 












William G. Palmer, 


i( 












Charles H. Wiltberger, 


Eastward of Rock Creek, \ 








Sayles J. Bowen, 


(4 


« 










Joshua Pierce, 


Westward of Rock 


Creek, 








Hamilton Loughborough, 


<( 


« 










Robert White, 


Georgetown, 












James L. Carbery, 


%% 






6 


May, 


1861. 


Richard R. Crawford, 


ki 












George W. Riggs, 


Washington, 












Samuel Drury, 


tt 












Franklin S. Myers, 


ti 












James A. Kennedy, 


** 












!5ayles J. Bowen, 


Eastward of Rock Creek, 








Devere Burr, 


<t 


<( 










Joshua Pierce, 


Westward of Rock 


Creek, 








Hamilton Loughborough, 


<( 


« 










Richard R. Crawford, 


Georgetown, 










' 


Jenkin Thomas, 


(( 






17 


May, 


1862. 


Robert White, 


« 












Nathan Sargent, 


Washington, 












Thomas Donoho, 


ii 












George H. Plant, 


(» 












Samuel Drury, 


i* 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM CRANCH, 
JUDGE OF THE DISTRICT CIRCUIT 

COURT, 1801-1855. 

By WILLIAM F. CARNE. 
(Read before the Society, December 2, 1901.) 

I propose to spend half an hour in an exposition 
of the life and times of William Cranch, long the 
highest judge of the Courts of this District. 

That I come from Alexandria for this purpose seems 
not unfitting, because his official and social life was 
spent on both sides of the river Potomac, that then 
flowed like the Seine at Paris and the Thames at Lon- 
don across a nation's capital. 

Judge Cranch was a native of Massachusetts, bom 
at We^^nouth, in that state, on the 17th of July, 1769, 
while New England was seething with excitement at 
the presence of British troops in Boston. His infancy 
was surrounded with deeds of war. He was in his 
cradle when the Boston Massacre occurred, and almost 
the first words to which the young boy listened told 
of Lexington and Bunker Hill. His father was a 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas of Massachusetts. 
He entered into manhood just as the states that had 
won their freedom in his childhood advanced them- 
selves to a mature gro\\i:h and formed a stronger and 
more carefully planned union. 

He came to the seat of the Federal government in 
October, 1794, in the freshness of early manhood, be- 
ing then twent^'-five years of age. He had probably, 

on his way from Massachusetts, visited the cities that lay 
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along the Atlantic slope between Boston and Wash- 
ington and must have spent some time at the seat of 
government in Philadelphia, seeking and gaining 
such information as might be serviceable to him when 
the President, Congress and the public oflSces should 
be transferred to the banks of the Potomac. There 
he saw the first President, the founder of the citv^ in 
which he was soon to reach so deserved an eminence. 
There, too, it is likely he called upon Vice-President 
Adams of his own state, the friend of his father, who 
was to give the young lawj^er a place among American 
judges before he became 33 years of age; and there, 
too, it was the natural course of social events that he 
should meet Secretaiy of State Jeflferson, who was 
within ten years to elevate him to the head of the judi- 
ciary of the District of Columbia. 

The young lawyer saw Washington city rising in 
the fields and along the morasses. Oxen were draw- 
ing huge rocks from the creeks to the hill top where 
with chiseled stone on stone men were building the 
capitol house of the New World. The cranes were 
still creaking on the unfinished walls of the President 's 
House. Blodgett's gi-eat hotel stood incomplete on 
an eminence. Old farmhouses and new residences, 
scattered here and there, gave some promise of 
civilized comfort; but the main dwellings of the j^lace 
were cabins raised to lodge the laborers who were 
building the metropolis. He came in amid the 
scaffoldings and the derricks that were lifting a citj" 
from the marsh. 

He found no sufficient dwelling place at the unfin- 
ished capital and became a resident of Alexandria, 
then believed to be a part of the seat of the govern- 
ment of the United States, although a law had already 
been passed which forbade the erection of any of the 
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public buildings south of the Potomac. In Washington 
there were no courts, but a judicial system was in 
existence in Alexandria. I can find no evidence of his 
practice before the Court of Hustings but some of the 
older conveyances are said to have been from his hand. 
His practice in Washington, if any, must have been 
before the Board of Commissioners principally con- 
cerned with building regulations. 

Congress on the 27th of February, 1801, passed an 
act which created a circuit court of the District of 
Columbia to consist of one chief judge and two assist- 
ant judges, and on the 3d of March President Adams 
appointed Hon. William Kilty chief judge with Hon. 
James Marshall and Hon. William Cranch, assistant 
judges. 

Rooms in the building east of the ascending Capitol 
were fixed for the New Court at the house on the comer 
of A and First Streets, N. E., afterwards known as the 
Old Capitol and still later as the Old Capitol prison. 
The venerable E. J. Middleton told me that the Court 
was held there when he became one of its clerks. 

There had been severe criticism of the appointments 
of judges made by the outgoing Federal President, 
John Adams, during the last hours of his administra- 
tion and his appointees were stigmatized by the more 
violent of the Republican party prints as the ** mid- 
night judges," but Mr. Jefferson when he became 
president was faithful to his declaration, **We are 
all Federalists; we are all Republicans," and that the 
sole criterion for ai)pointment to oflSce must be an 
affinnative answer to the questions: **Is he honest! Is 
he capable! Is he faithful to the constitution!" 
When Chief Judge Kiltj; resigned in January, 1806, 
Mr. Jefferson found Judge Cranch entirely conformable 
to this high standard and he was made Chief Judge 
by the author of the Declaration of Independence. 
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He sensed as Chief Justice with many learned as- 
sociates: Hon. Nicholas Fitzhugh, Hon. Allen Bowie 
Duckett, Hon. Buckner Thurston, James Morsell and 
Thompson Mason. 

In the first decade of the new centurj^, considering 
that it is not good for man to be alone, he had wooed 
and married Miss Nancy Greenleaf, the sister of Mr. 
James Greenleaf, one of the enterprising assistants of 
the great citizen who founded the City of Washington. 

He began his judicial functions in Alexandria in 
April, 1801. The jurisdiction of the court, as was 
afterwards ruled, had vested on the first Monday of 
December, 1800, but this was the opening of judicial 
functions which continued there until the autumn of 
1847. The first session of the court was held in the 
Hustings Court building which then stood alone on 
the north side of the Market Square, but was soon made 
the companion of a Masonic hall which Alexandria- 
Washington Lodge erected alongside both buildings, 
having an entrance from the same porch. Cleon Moore 
was appointed clerk of the Court and a bar of at- 
torneys took the oaths. These were Charles Lee, 
Thomas Swann, Edmund I. Lee, Robert I. Taylor, John 
Love, Walter Jones, George Young and Jonathan Faw. 

In June the three Justices opened in Washington the 
United States Circuit Court for the county of Wash- 
ington and Judge Cranch with his chief and his as- 
sociates occupied his place on the bench. 

After the usual proclamation had been made by 
D. C. Brent, the first marshal, Mr. Uriah Forrest, the 
first clerk of the Court called and swore in the first 
grand jur>^ of Washington. These were all gentlemen 
who would have done honor to any i)anel in the world. 
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Mr. Thomas G. Addison was the foreman, and the 
others who took the same oath which the foreman had 
taken were: John Addison, James Barry, Daniel Car- 
roll of Duddington, John 6. Frost, Robert Brent, Clot- 
worthy Stephenson, Cornelius Cunningham, Thomas 
Peters, Francis Deakens, Marshall Waring, Thomas 
Corcoran, Abraham Boyd, Joseph Sprigg Belt, James 
Dunlap, John Laird, William Lee, Thomas Beall of 
George, and John Plater— 20 in all— representative 
gentlemen of the time. 

They were selected from the 12,000 people then in 
the County of Washington. Can twenty more worthy 
men be now selected from the 280,000 people that in- 
habit the same territory ? At the opening of that court 
Messrs. Phil. T. Baker, S. Clare, Jr., W. B. Sliryrock, 
Archibald Van Horn, Trueman Tyler, H. H. Chap- 
man, Clement Dorsey, Charles Lee and Walter Jones 
qualified as attorneys and made up the first bar of 
Washington. 

During all the early days of Judge Cranch's resi- 
dence in the District he made his visits to Washington 
in the slower methods of the times. At first, when he 
came by land in carriage or on horseback, he was obliged 
to pass over what was later known as the Georgetown 
road from the south to Mason's Ferrv near Analostan 
Island, hence over into Georgetown and thence into 
Washington QWx. After 1808 a fine turnpike was laid 
out from Alexandria to the Potomac. The four mile 
run was bridged and the Long Bridge constructed across 
the Potomac. Hence Judge Cranch could leave his Alex- 
andria home and drive or ride in less than an hour to 
the foot of Maiyland Avenue or the common over which 
14th Street was laid out. Later still a team boat or 
horse boat would bring him by the river to the Long 
Bridge, and soon after the war waged by Great Britian 
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upon the United States was over, a small steam boat 
was placed on the route between the District cities. 

One advertisement of the new steam ferry boat is 
so notable and curious that you will pardon me for 
reading it. 

**T/i6 Steam 5on^— The proprietor of the steam boat 
Camden respectfully informs the public that there is 
not the least cause to apprehend danger from the burst- 
ing of the boilers of that vessel. They have frequently 
burst and the only evil experienced has been a little 
delav. The Camden starts from Alexandria at 9 a. m. 
and from Georgetown at 4 p. m. ; passage 50 cents, 
children half price." 

It is probable that when the boilers did not burst 
Judge Cranch got ashore at the north draw of the 
bridge. In other cases he was probably put in a skiff 
and paddled to one of the new wharves of the seat of 
government. 

Afterwards came a time of more comfortable ferrv 
boats; but as Washington grew and the Judge's courts 
thereoccupied more of his time, he left Alexandria, where 
his son, C. P. Cranch, was bom in 1813, and came 
about 1825 to reside in Washington. His residence 
here was on Delaware Avenue north between B and C 
Streets north or, as we now say, northeast. 

I have not been able to ascertain whether Judge 
Cranch was in Alexandria or in Washington in August, 
1814, during the two hostile visits made by the British 
to the District. 

In 1820, he gathered and codified the laws of the 
Corporation of Alexandria. His jurisdiction, es- 
pecially south of the Potomac, belonged to the old 
regime. He was more than once called uix)n to carrj- 
out laws which the i)resent day deems pali)ably un- 
just, and it is evident that he did so with the most child- 
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like, bland and implicit confidence that the law of the 
land was the highest expression of human wisdom. 

The old laws which made theft a capital offence had 
been repealed in Maryland before the cession of Wash- 
ington County, but in Virginia not until after the ces- 
sion of Alexandria County, and so that 39 square 
miles of territory stood in 1820 alone in America in 
making life the price of stolen goods. 

In this year and same term, a cooper named Davis, 
who had cut the throat of a fellow workman and been 
convicted of murder, and a negro named Hull, who had 
feloniously entered the storehouse of Clarke & Cook 
and stolen four dollars, had been convicted of a second 
larceny. Both men came up for sentence at the same 
time. Judge Cranch having with due solemnity sen- 
tenced the murderer to be hung, turned then to the 
trembling thief, who stood at the bar, and delivered his 
sentence in these words : 

** Richard Hull— You have been convicted of felon- 
iously breaking and entering the store house of Leonard 
Cook and James Clarke, and taking therefrom goods 
of a greater value than four dollars. The punishment 
which the law in force in this county has affixed to this 
crime is death. 

*^You had before been tried in this term for a like 
offense; and, although by the tenderness of the jury 
you were acquitted, yet few who heard the trial could 
doubt of your guilt. Although the punishment is here 
more severe than in the neighboring states and more 
severe than in the other county in this District, yet 
the circumstances to which I have alluded may preclude 
you from lio])e of ])ardon. I hope and trust therefore 
that you will ap])ly to yourself the obsei'vations and 
exhortations which have just been addressed in your 
hearing to your fellow prisoner. And it now becomes 
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my duty to pronounce the sentence of the law which 
is— 

*'That you be taken hence to the place whence you 
came; and thence to the place of public execution, and 
that you be there hanged by the neck until you be dead. 

'*And may God Almighty have mercy upon your 
soul." 

It is a comfort to know that this sentence was never 
executed; for President Monroe, wiser than the old 
statute, at first reprieved Hull and then commuted his 
sentence into one of imprisonment. 

During the administration of his judicial functions 
the branding iron and the whipping post were the 
connnon deterrents from crime and the punishment 
of offenders. As late as the May term, 1835, of the 
Alexandria Circuit Court, H. Sly, convicted of a 
flagrant assault, was sentenced by Judge Cranch to be 
branded in the left hand and receive twentv-five strokes. 
On the south side of the river tlie branding was done 
with the handle of the ponderous jail key. In later 
vears it was never heated verv hot. 

The second tenn of Monroe and the quiet four years 
of the administration of John Quincy Adams passed 
witliout sensation, if not without interest, over the 
career of the District and its Chief Justice. 

Once indeed he was called to determine whether or 
not John Quincy Adams was president of tlie I'^nited 
States. It was objected in a proceeiiing in which the 
President was concerned tliat the constitution of the 
United States required that the President should be 
chosen bv electors elected bv the voters of the several 
states, but that Mr. Adams had not been so cliosen as 
the vote by which Mr. Adams became a candidate be- 
fore the House of Representatives wliich elected him 
was in part made up of the votes of the electors of 
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South Carolina who had been chosen, not by the voters 
of that state, but by its legislature. The validity of 
the vote was sustained by Judge Cranch and his asso- 
ciates. 

The case of Tobias Watkins occasioned many com- 
ments of undeserved severity upon Judge Cranch from 
the opposition press. Watkins, who had embezzled 
$3,050 from the United States, was sentenced to pay a 
fine of equal amount and to be imprisoned nine months 
in jail. The leading newspaper of my own town de- 
fended Judge Cranch with warmth, saying **In the 
District where Judge Cranch is known these charges 
excite no other feeling than sorrow that their authors 
should so degrade themselves and impose upon their 
readers. ' ' 

The singular case of Mrs. Anne Royall, the termagant 
disturber of the peace of Capitol Hill, came also before 
eTudge Cranch at the same tenn at which the trial of 
Tobias Watkins took place. The indictment in her 
case charged her with the common law offence of be- 
ing a common scold and alleged that she was *'a com- 
mon slanderer and disturber of the peace and happiness 
of the good people of the neighborhood in which she 
resides on the 1st day of June, 1829, and on divers 
other days and times. ' ' She conducted her own defence 
and the trial remained the most comic ever conducted 
at the city hall until the trial of the libel suit of the 
late Judge Purcell against the late National Republican 
in more modem davs. 

Judge Cranch presided with dignity but Mrs. Royall 
was ever the foe of dignity, and although thoroughly 
frightened she maintained her side with sarcastic vigor. 
At one time during the trial Mr. H. Tims, door-keeper 
of the United States Senate, was called as a witness 
and the eorres])ondent of a New York paper thus re- 
ported the incident to his journal: 
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**Mr. Tims was asked if he knew of Mrs. Koyall 
slandering anybody. He promptly replied, *Yes, she 
has slandered me; she called me an exemplary man- 
now that's slander.'" This seems to have been con- 
sidered very funny for the correspondent says: **This 
was too much; the court roared; bench, bar and jury 
all lost their balance, and even the sedate Judge 
Cranch sunk his head between his hands and shook in 
his chair. Tims himself was the only person left un- 
moved. He looked around, grave as an owl; just 
opposite to him stood Mr. Watterson, laughing im- 
moderately. Tims, catching sight of him, again opened 
his oracular jaws: *Yes, sir,' said he, *I know of 
another person who she has slandered; that is Mr. 
Watterson. She says in her book that he and Joe 
Gales are two of the handsomest men in Washington. 
Now I leave it to all the world if that is not a slander 
on all the other men in the city.' This set all to 
laughing again. In vain the constables roared 
* silence!' * silence!' and it was some time before the 
trial could proceed." 

Man is a laughing animal and our fathers had no 
comic papers. 

On her conviction. Judge Cranch held the irate lady 
to bail. Washington had no ducking stool to inflict 
the punishment provided by law, and she escaped with 
a fine. 

On the 6th of May, 1833, while Judge Cranch was 
holding court in Alexandria, he was called upon to take 
cognizance of the grossest and most ignominious as- 
sault ever committed upon a President of the United 
States. Gen. Andrew Jackson, the President, was a 
passenger on the steamer Sydney, en route to Fred- 
ericksburg to lay the corner stone of the monument 
there dedicated to Mary, the mother of Washington. 
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A discarded lieutenant of the Navy whom Gen. Jack- 
son had in public often declared to be '^ unworthy of 
the naval service of the Republic," resented his pri- 
vate grief by an assault upon a hero whom a grateful 
countr\" had made its president. The late Samuel M. 
Janney, then in business on the river front of Alex- 
andria, saw the assault and related the circumstances 
to me. He said that he pushed himself forward into 
the cabin where Gen. Jackson sat beside the dining 
table which was almost as wide as the saloon, leaving 
but a narrow space for seats between the wall and the 
table. He was himself advancing towards Gen. Jack- 
son when Randolph pushed him aside and passed him. 
He heard Gen. Jackson say, * * Never mind your gloves, ' ' 
and Randolph's angrj^ introduction: **I am Robert B. 
Randolph whom you have wronged and insulted." 
He saw Randolph seize the President by the nose and 
force him backward. Randolph continued his grip 
for fifteen or twenty seconds. The president cried, 
**0h! Oh!" his mouth being open and his cry had a 
nasal twang imparted to it by Randolph's tight grip 
on his nose. When Randolph released his grasp Gen. 
Jackson seemed on the verge of falling but quickly re- 
covered himself and refused all proflfers of popular 
revenge on Randolph, who was struck several times 
as he passed off the boat, and was hurried by a friend 
up King Street and to the City Hotel. 

At this point the action of Judge Cranch comes in. 
He was holding court witliin a hundred yards of the 
City Hotel and simultaneously with Randolph's arrival 
at the door of that tavern came to the court informa- 
tion of the assault. He at once inquired into the cir- 
cumstances, and while Randolph on horseback a stone's 
throw away was drinking a mint julip which had been 
brought out to him. Judge Cranch was preparing his 
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warrant for his apprehension. But it takes less time 
to quaff the ingenious concoction which Randolph was 
to carrj^ beyond the bounds of the District of Columbia 
than it does to prepare a warrant, and a criminal on 
horseback is swifter than a deputy marshal on foot, 
so the warrant was returned, and Randolph stopped 
to rest at Catt's tavern in Fairfax, half a mile beyond 
the District line. 

Judge Cranch however directed the preparation of 
an indictment against Randolph and he never again 
came into the District of Columbia, until six or seven 
years afterwards, when proceedings against him were, 
by Gren. Jackson's directions, discontinued. 

In 1838 the call of the case upon the docket had be- 
come tiresome and Judge Cranch said that means 
should be taken to bring Randolph before the court or 
the indictment should be noUied. District Attorney Key, 
after consultation with Mr. Felix Grundy, Mr. Van 
Buren's Attorney-General, wrote to Mr. A. J. Donaldson 
to ascertain the wishes of Gen. Jackson on the subject 
and received a letter in which Mr. Donaldson replied 
that, while Gen. Jackson had never been the prosecutor, 
because he was alwavs readv to be his own defender, 
he was more than content that Randolph should be 
left to the punishment of his own reflections. The next 
term Judge Cranch called the case, and a nolle pros 
closed its judicial history. 

He was one of tlie most frequent contributors to The 
Jurist, a magazine of jurisprudence published in this 
city about 1835 by Duff Green, Rufus Dawes being his 
most active assistant. 

Judge Cranch was called on the 30th of January, 
1835, to take action in tlie case of the second assault 
upon the President of the United States. On that day 
General Jackson, who had been attending the funeral 
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services of Representative Davis of South Carolina, 
proceeded, accompanied by several members of his 
cabinet, through the door of the rotunda to the east 
portico of the capitol. He had scarcely passed the 
doorway, when a crazy house-painter, named Richard 
Lawrence, fired two pistol shots at him. Both missed 
their aim; Gen. Jackson abvanced on him with his 
cane as Secretaries Woodbury and Dickinson seized 
the crazy man, and delivered him to the marshal, 
who at once conducted him to Judge Cranch. The 
Secretaries and others testified to the assault. It 
was shown that Lawrence said that the President 
had killed his father, also that he claimed to be 
King Richard of England and had said he would be 
King of America. Judge Cranch held him to bail in 
$1,500, and no bond being furnished, he was sent to jail. 
At once some of the party presses assailed the upright 
judge. It was alleged that Lawrence had been set on the 
murder of the President, and had confederates in the 
Senate, etc. One paper said that in the excited state of 
Washington, it needed only a Titus Gates to swear away 
the lives of eminent citizens. Judge Cranch, however, 
did not lack defenders. 

As age cast its shadows on the path of the venerable 
jurist he was destined to lose the companion of his life 
and the solace of his home. On the morning of Satur- 
day, the 16th of September, 1843, his wife died, amid 
the regrets of the community. On the following day her 
brother, James Greenleaf, departed this life, and one 
funeral train bore both brother and sister to their last 
resting place on earth. The family names have been in- 
termingled with the geography of the nation's capital, 
for Greenleaf 's Point marks what was once a southern 
limit to the city and Cranch Street will designate one 
of its thoroughfares. 
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In 1845, Judge Cranch received an invitation from the 
New England Society to participate in the anniversary- 
celebration of the Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 
In excusing himself from attending, he pleads that his 
age and infinnities have, for several years, warned him 
of the necessity- of denying himself the enjoj^nent of all 
festive hilarity; but, faithful to liis New England 
lineage, he proposes as a toast to be drunk on the oc<?a- 
sion : * * The Principles of CiWl and Religious Freedom 
of our Pilgrim Fathers. ' ' 

In 1847, Judge Cranch ceased his jurisdiction over the 
south bank of the Potomac, and of all that portion of 
the ten miles square which is now comprised in Alex- 
andria, the Congress of the United States, the General 
Assembly of Virginia, and the voters of Alexandria, 
having united to make void the 17th clause of the eighth 
section of the first article of the Constitution of the 
United States. This action was, however, the fitting and 
legitimate successor of the Act of Congress of March 
3, 1791, which forbade the erection of any of the public 
buildings south of the Potomac. 

The later years of the great jurist were quiet and 
serene. Younger judges were on the bench, and he 
sank towards the great rest, as sometimes tlie sun sinks 
amid clouds but still illuminates, with changing lights, 
its closing hours. His tired brain slept often, awak- 
ing fitfully from time to time ; and so his great intellect 
sank into the long sleep. 

Judge Cranch died at his home on Capitol Hill, in 
Washington, on Saturday the first day of September, 
1855, being then in his eighty-seventh year. 

The bench and bar gathered to do honor to his 
memory, and after the voices of Marbuiy and Coxe, of 
Bradley and Ennis gave utterance to the sorrow of his 
associates in the court, the City Council of Washington 
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expressed the city's sorrow and even from Alexandria 
the bench and bar of a new jurisdiction sent their 
memorials to echo the eulogies of his departed worth. 

The Evening Star spoke the sentiment of the com- 
munity, saying, **His fellow citizens feel that no man 
ever possessed more the confidence of his fellow citizens 
one and all; having been for half a century looked up 
to in the District of Columbia as the embodiment of 
legal learning, practical sense and stern integrity of 
purpose. ' ' 

The President of the United States and the Attorney 
General attended his funeral. Rev. William Furnance 
of the Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, ministered 
in the last observances beside his remains. The pall 
was borne by the old lawyers, James Adams, Roger C. 
Weightman, Richard S. Coxe, James M. Carlisle, 
William Redin and John Marbury. 

The funeral train moved to the Congressional Ceme- 
tery and deposited within its precincts all that was 
mortal of the righteous judge. 

Of his great learning it is not mine to speak; I can 
only wonder and admire. The six volumes of Circuit 
Court reports, which are to some extent a history of 
the District, and the nine volumes of reports of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in its earliest days, are and must continue to be a mine 
in which the legal principles that lie at the foundation 
of the constitutional government of the United States 
will ever be sought by the student. God grant they 
never become the subject of antiquarian research. 

Of Judge Cranch 's kindliness of heart a friend sends 
me this illustration : 

**01d — — (you were probably better acquaintec 
with him than I) was considered a very mean mar 
He had a superannuated slave man, and, contrary 1 
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law, allowed him to hire himself and knew little or 
nothing about his whereabouts, or his doings. One 
night the old negro got drunk, I think, and it being 
verj' cold, tried to shelter himself and get warm in the 
half ruined basement of one of those old houses on 
Clav Hill. He froze to death. Some little time after- 
wards, late in the afternoon of one of the early days 
in the next session of the Circuit Court, the Grand Jury, 
to the utter astonishment of all present, brought in an 
indictment for murder in the first degree against his 
master who was then in the court room and was im- 
mediately arrested. He at once secured counsel (whom, 
T cannot remember) and a pathetic apj>eal was made 
to the court to release liim on bail, any amount being 
offered. He was then over seventy, as was stated to 
the court. Judge Cranch expressed his desire to grant 
bail, were it lawful, but said the law forbade his doing 
so without an investigation, which he offered (though 
then I suppose over 80) to sit up all night to make. 

This kind offer was declined because 's counsel 

was not prepared, and he went to jail. On the trial 
he was acquitted by the petit jurj^ (I think without 
leaving the box). Grandfather, who was on that jury 

said he could not see how the indictment could have 
been found. ' ' 

Mr. Cranch was a plain, honest judge, incorruptible 
bv circumstances or bv men. He never wore coif or 
wig; no gow^n of silk was needed to make imposing his 
judicial presence. Eniiine was for him only a stately 
figure of speech for the purity of his life— the white- 
ness of an unstained soul like unto the '*few of Sardis" 
of whom the Master said *^Tliev shall walk with me 
in white because thev are worth v." 

Note:— AVilliam Cranch had four sons and three daughters, 

as follows: 
1\ 
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Christopher Pearoe Cranch was a painter and writer of 
prose and verse; graduated from the Columbian University 
of Washinton City and from the School of Di\inity of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. He studied art in Italy and Paris 
and was a member of the National Academy of Art. 

John Cranch a portrait painter, bom in Washington Citv% 
February 2, 1806, died in Urbana, Ohio, January 6, 1891 ; 
he was a member of the National Academy of Art and \%as 
for a number of years connected with the United States Dead 
Letter Office. 

William, a quiet studious man, was for many years con- 
nected with the Patent Office and possessed many fine books. 

Edward lived in Cincinnati, was connected for several years 
in an artistic way with the Rookwood Potteries, making many 
of their most interesting designs. 

Bertha married Rufus Dawes, son of Judge Dawes of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Abbie married Elliott, a minister and ^largaret 

married Erastus Brookes of New York. 

John Cranch painted the portrait of Chief Justice Cranch 
which now hangs in the Equity Court Room at the northwest 
corner of the Court House in this City, about the year 1844. 
This portrait originally hung in one of the court rooms in 
the old building where it was slightly injured by the dampness 
of the walls. It was ordered bv the members of the Wash- 
ington Bar and it is said that the painter received only about 
one-half of the sum agreed upon for the w^ork. Mrs. Charlotte 
D. Cranch, wife of John Cranch, is living at Waltham, 
Massachusetts. Committee on Publication. 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARIES, 

1901. 

To THE President and Members op the Columbia Histor- 
ical Society. 

Your Secretaries' respectfully submit this, their eighth 
annual report, beginning with the 50th meeting of the So- 
ciety, January 7, 1901, and ending with the 56th meeting, 
December 2, of the same year. 

The growth of the Society between these dates has ex- 
ceeded that of any preceding year, the Board of Managers 
having elected to active membership 78 persons; but while 
we note this increase with both pleasure and satisfaction we 
are saddened by the remembrance of those 6 valued members 
who have passed from our midst to the Great Beyond, their 
names strikingly exemplifying the dictum that ** Death loves 
a shining mark.** Through stress of others duties, or re- 
moval from the city, 4 have resigned; making the present 
number carried on our rolls, 250. 

The Society has held seven meetings, all in the banquet hall 
of the Shoreham. Thirteen formal communications have 
been presented and 37 persons have taken part in the result- 
ing discussions. The average attendance has been 102, the 
largest being 175 at the April meeting, and the smallest 60, 
at that in February. The Board of Managers has held 13 
meetings at which the average attendance has been 11, the 
largest 13; the smallest 7. At the March meeting, after the 
formal papers of the evening had been read, appreciative and 
loving tributes were paid to the memory of Dr. Samuel 
Clagett Busey, who had been one of our governing Board 
since 1897, and an able chairman of the Committee on 
Publication. 

In common with the rest of our nation we have been called 
upon to mourn the death of our Chief Executive and to 
sympathize with Great Britain in the loss of her beloved 
Queen; while in recognition of the important work already 
accomplished by us, we were invited to cooperate wnth the 
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Local Committee in some suitable expression of welcome to the 
American Historical Association during their recent session 
in this city; and an exchange of publications has been 
solicited by the Royal Academy of Belles Lettres, History 
and Antiquities of Stockholm, Sweden. 

During the year, the Society has issued volume 4 of its 
Records, a work of 248 pages and 7 illustrations. 

The Committee having in charge the copying of the eariy 
records of the City Councils, which exist only in manuscript 
and are fast dropping to decay, have spent the funds en- 
trusted to them to such good purpose that the Society has 
now in its possession a typewritten copy of these interesting 
and valuable records from 1802 to 1817, and still the good 
work goes on. 

Mary Stevens Beaix., 

Recording Secretary, 

M. I. Weller, 

Corresponding Secretary, 

January 0, 1902. 



EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CURATOR. 

To THE President and Members op the Columbia Histor- 
ical Society : 

I present herewith my eighth annual report as Curator of 
the Society. 

In addition to the exchanges which may be reported by the 
Secretary I have sent to the State Historical Society of 
Kansas a copy of Volumes 2, 3 and 4 of our publications to- 
gether with the Bibliography. I have sold to members five 
copies of Volume 1, three copies of Volume 2, two copies of 
Volume 3 and one copy of Volume 4, at the prices fixed by the 
Board, aggregating $29.50, and have turned said sum over to 
the Treasurer. From the Chairman of the Committee on 
Publication I have received seventy-six copies of Volume 4, 
of which one has been sold as above stated. 

No funds of the Society have been expended for the library. 
Its accessions, in part by gift and in part by exchange, are as 
follows: 

90. Group of members of the Oldest Inhabitants' Associa- 
tion, on the south portico of the U. S. Treasury, 1879. Photo- 
graph in frame. ('Presented by Mr. James O'Neil.) 

91. Newspaper clippings relating to the City of Wash- 
ington. A bundle. (Presented by Mr. Marcus Baker.) 

92. Bailey, Robert, Life and Adventures of. Written by 
himself. 8°. 1822. (Presented by Col. W. P. Robinson.) 

9'^. Admiral Dewey Reception Committee, Report of. 4**. 
1900. (Presented by ]\Ir. W. P. VanWickle, Secretary.) 

94. Kasson, John A. Expansion of the Republic West of 
Die Missis-sippi. 8°. 1901. (Presented by the author.) 

Ur). SoT'VENiRS of the 100th Anniversary of the Establish- 
rncril of the U. S. Government at Washington, and 3 other 
|Munplil«'ts. ^Presented by Hon. John A. Kasson.) 
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96. Macfarland, Henry B. F. The Development of the 
District of Columbia. 8°. 1900. (Presented by the au- 
thor. ) 

97. Georgetown College Journal for March, 1901. 4**. 
(Presented by Dr. George M. Kober.) 

98. Spanish Archives of California. By Zoeth S. Eld- 
redge. 8°. 1901. (Presented by the California Genealog- 
ical Society.) 

99. Monthly Catalogue of U. S. Public Documents. Nos. 
71 to 82 inclusive. Nov., 1900, to Oct., 1901. 8^ (Pre- 
sented by the Superintendent of Documents.) 

100. Bulletin of N. Y. Public Library. No. 12 of Vol. 
IV and Nos. 1 to 1 J of Vol. V. 4^ 1901. (By exchange 
with the Library.) 

101. The Washington Historian. Nos. 2 and 3 of Vol. 
11. 8°. 1901. (By exchange with Washington State Hist. 
Soc.) 

102. West Virginia Historical Magazine. Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and 4 of Vol. 1. 8°. 1901. (By exchange with the West 
Virginia Historical and Antiquarian Society.) 

103. Iowa ^Lvsonic Grand Lodge. Quarterly Bulletin. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 of Vol. 4. 8°. 1901. (By exchange with 
the Grand Lodge.) 

104. Southern History Assoclvtion Publications. Nos. 
] to 6 inclusive of Vol. V. 8°. 1901. (By exchange with 
the Association.) 

105. Montana Historical Society. Vol. 3 of its Transac- 
tions, Contributions, etc. 8°. 1901. And 19 other pamph- 
lets (20). (By exchange with the Society.) 

106. Pamphlets relating to the City of Washington, pre- 
pared in part by !Mr. W. C. Dodge (19). (Presented by Mr. 
Dodge. ) 

107. Smithsonian Institute. Origin and History, 1835 
to 1899. By Professor W. J. Rhees. 2 Vols. 8^ 1901. 
(Presented by the Institution.) 
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108. Manuscript copies of many historical letters and 
documents of Washington, Hamilton, Lafayette, etc., and a 
number of pamphlets and newspapers. A bundle. (Pre- 
sented by Miss Cordelia Jackson.) 

109. ICvNSAS State Historical Society. Historical Col- 
lections, Vols. 4, 5 and 6. Biennial Reports of the Society, 
Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12. Other Kansas items (17). 
(By exchange with the Society.) 

Dr. Samuel C. Busey, late a member of our Board of 
Managers, bequeathed to the Society all his books, pamphlets 
and other historical material relating to the District of Co- 
lumbia, and his Executor has expressed a desire to turn over 
the bequest at an early day. I am advised that the collection 
is extensive and valuable and will form the most important 
of the Society's acquisitions. 

All of which is respectfully submitted : 

James P. Hood, 

Curator, 
Washington, D. C, 
January 6, 1902. 



REPORT OF THE CHRONICLER. 

PRINCIPAL LOCAL EVENTS OP THE YEAR 1901. 

The Chronicler submitted the following report. 
Mar. 4. Destruction by fire of Knox storage warehouse. 

Inauguration of President McKinley. 
11. S. W. Stratton appointed head of standardizing 

bureau. 
13. Proposed utilization of power of Great Falls for an 

electrical power station. 
22. Appointment of Commission on Parks. 

Apr. 9. Unveiling of statue of Gen. John A. Logan. 

15. Charles C. Cole, Associate Justice District Supreme 

Court, resigns. 
22. Thomas H. Anderson appointed Associate Justice 
District Supreme Court. 
Ashley M. Gould appointed U. S. District Attorney. 
24. Comer stone of Public Library building laid. 
29. U. S. Supreme Court sustains the validity of the 
street extension law. 
Site selected for filtration plant. 
Robt. W. Dutton appointed chief of fire depart- 
ment, vice Joseph Paris, retired. 

May System of annual in place of semi-annual payments 

of realty tax goes into effect for current year. 
3. Site S. W. corner 23d and R Streets, chosen for the 

proposed French Embassy residence. 
10. Mass meeting in favor of encouraging the increase 

of District manufacturing interests. 
13. Pennsylvania Railroad secures control of the 

B. & 0. Railroad. 

15. James S. Ayres killed at Kenmore Hotel.. 

21. Court of Appeals reverses the decision of the lower 

court in telephone case. 
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June 4. Receiver appointed for Washington Traction & 

Electrical Co. 
Attempt to be made to enforce personal tax law. 
Comer stone laid of Sacred Heart Church. 
Comer stone laid of All Saints' Church, Chevy 
Chase. 

Census bulletin issued on population of the District. 
Major John Biddle appointed Engineer Commis- 
sioner, vice Capt. L. H. Beach. 

Plan for naming streets outside of old city limits. 

New building for U. S. Government Hospital for 
Insane. 

Resignation of Dr. A. M. Curtis, surgeon-in-chief 
Providence Hospital. 

Agitation in favor of change of date of inaugura- 
tion day. 

Celebration of District Day at Pan-American Ex- 
position, Buffalo. 

Meeting of Court of Inquiry in case of Admiral 
Schley. 

Funeral services at the Capitol over the remains 
of President McKinley. 

American Savings Bank placed in hands of re- 
ceiver. 

Proposed union railroad depot site near present 

B. & O. depot. 
10. Mass meeting favor the erection of an arch in this 

city as a memorial to McKinley. 
Receiver appointed for City Suburban Railroad Co. 
Opening of New Willard Hotel. 
Unveiling of statue of Albert Pike. 
Site for new Ahnshouse secured near Shepherd's 

landing. 

Completion of the aqueduct tunnel. 
President names 10 justices of the peace. 
Sale of Washington Traction and Electric Co. 
Thomas E. Drake appointed Superintendent of 
Insurance. 
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Dec. 4. Programme for architectural competition for plans 

for Municipal Hospital Building. 
5. Snowden Ashford appointed inspector of Build- 
ings, vice J. D. Brady, deceased. 
7. Washington Terminal Co. incorporated. 
10. Mrs. Ida Gilbert Dennis victim of murderous as- 
sault. 
Announcement of Andrew Carnegie *s purpose to 
give $10,000,000 to the United States for a na^ 
tional university in Washington. 
13. New engine house, Brookland, formally opened. 
16. Arrangements completed to begin the building of 
electrical lines from this city to Baltimore and 
Annapolis and from Berwyn to Laurel. 

18. IMrs. Lola Ida Bonine acquitted of charge of mur- 
der of James S. Ayres. 

19. Real Estate Exchange of the District formed. 

20. Proposed building for Department of Agriculture. 

21. Court decides personal tax law in the District is 
not operative. 
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RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT 

McKINLEY. 

The members of the Columbia Historical Society desire to 
place upon record their profound sense of the calamity which 
has plunged our nation in grief at the loss of our beloved 
President, William McKinley. 

Resolved, That the atrocious crime of his assassination is 
intensified by the pure and upright character, and the kindly 
and generous nature of the victim. 

Resolved, That the thrice-repeated assassination of a Chief 
Magistrate of the Republic presents a historical lesson of 
grave significance, enforcing the necessity of stringent repres- 
sion of anarchy and thorough education of all the people in 
the principles of free government— that respect for duly con- 
stituted authority, and stern maintenance of public order, 
are essential to the conservation of liberty regulated by law. 

A. R. Spofford, 
A. B. Hagner, 

Committee. 



CORRESPONDENCE AND RESOLUTIONS IN THE 
MATTER OF THE AMERICAN HIS- 
TORICAL ASSOCIATION. 

1914 G Street, N. \V., 
Washington, D. C. 

November 23, 1901. 
Dear Sir: 

Will you please to convey to the Columbia His- 
torical Society the ver\' strong desire of the Local Committee 
of the American Historical Association for the valuable co- 
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operation of the District Society in the meeting to be held 
in Washington from December 27 to 31, 1901. 

The amount and character of the work done by the Col- 
umbia Historical Society cause us to feel assured of its sym- 
pathy and cooperation in extending public interest in his- 
torical matters. 

Leaving the form of action to the Columbia Historical 

Society, I am 

Yours truly, 

A. W. Greely, 

Chairman Local Committee. 

Honorable A. B. Hagner, 

1818 H Street, N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 



RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE COLUMBIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Resolved, That the Columbia Historical Society extend to 
the officers and members of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation a cordial welcome to the City of Washington on the 
coming occasion of the annual meeting of that Association 
at the National Capital, December 27 to 31, 1901. 

Resolved, further, That the Society hereby express to the 
American Historical Association their high appreciation of 
the valuable contributions to historical literature embodied 
in the quarterly and annual publications issued by the Asso- 
ciation, and their earnest wishes for the success of its labors. 

A. R. Spofford, 
A. B. Hagner, 
Marcus Baker, 
Lew^s J. Davis, 
W^ J IMcGee, 

Committee, 
December 15, 1901. 
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1331 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C, 
December 21, 1901. 
Dear Madam : 

I beg to acknowledge with thanks the receipt 
of the resolutions adopted by the Columbia Historical So- 
ciety in regard to the approaching meeting of the American 
Historical Association. They will be duly transmitted to 
the Association. 

Yours respectfully, 

Gilbert H. Grosvenor, 
Sectetary Local Committee, 
Mrs. Mary Stevens Beall, 
Secretary Columbia Historical Society, 
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NECROLOGY. 

May 11th Pacificus Ord. 

February 12th Samuel Clagett Busey. 

June 30th Byron Sunderi^and. 

September 16th Calderon Carlisle. 

October 12tJi Matthew G. Emery. 

September 26th ..John G. Nicolay. 

September 26th William S. Thompson. 
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